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TASMANIAN HELD NATURALISTS' CLUB 

THE purpose of the Club is to promote the study of Tasmanian natural history and the 
preservation of the State's fauna and flora. The Club's meetings are held on the third 
Thursday of each month, except December and January. They take place in the Royal 
Society's room at the Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, beginning at 8 p. m. 

In addition to arranging lectures, talks and discussions at regular meetings, the 
Club holds field outings and, each Easter, an outdoor camp. 

Inquiries about membership can be made from the Hon. Secretary, or at Sargi- 
son's Jewellers Shop, 21 Elizabeth Street, Hobart. New members are wanted. 

Annual subscription: Single, 10/-; married couple, 15/junior 5/-. 
Subscriptions are due and should be paid at the annual meeting each February. Please 
help by paying your dues. 

Members may bring friends to meetings, and the Club is always pleased to see 
visitors from other Field Naturalist Clubs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BULLETIN 

This bulletin, the "Tasmanian Naturalist, " will be issued quarterly giving news 
and notes about Club activities and natural history observations. Apart from the 
subscription, as above, members are asked to make donations towards its cost. They 
are particularly requested, however, to supply interesting short notes and observations 
for publication. The general public is not aware of what this Club does, so let us all 
make the bulletin as informative as possible. 

Send your notes to the Editor, Michael Sharland, 141 Hampden Road, Hobart, or 
give them to the Hon. Secretary at meetings. Notes on plantlife, birds, mammals, 
shells, etc., would be appreciated. 

Don't leave it all to somebody else — do your share l 






EASTER CAMP — APRIL 16-20, 1965 


Those who did not attend the Club's annual camp this year were afterwards heard 
to exclaim: "What vile weather you must have had! " Those who did attend may have 
been surprised by the comment, because, apart from some showers and a gale or two, 
the weather wasn't really as bad in camp as it evidently was elsewhere. Certainly, on 
the final night and the next morning a south-easterly gale swept in to find chinks in the 
camp's shelter of Banksia scrub and rain penetrated supposedly waterproof clothing ( and 
the distributors of some cars) as campers were packing to return home. Otherwise, 
there was a good deal of sunshine, a bright moon most nights, while big fires kept 
campers comfortable in the evenings under the trees. 

A community of Banksia marginata formed a pleasant, sheltered site. This was 
close to the mouth of the Douglas River, one of the prettiest of the East Coast streams, 
a few miles north of Bicheno. The property owner, Mr. C. C. Madsen, who lived 
about a mile away up the river, had given permission to camp there after the site had 
been recommended by* one of the members, Alan Hewer. 

It was an ideal position, with a superb stretch of beach a few steps away, the 
river so close, plenty of firewood, and with a heath-clad dune and a miniature forest 
of honeysuckles as shelter. With children, there were nearly 40 campers. Except for 
the Max Bennets, who had a vintage caravan of gypsy type, and Betty Angel, who was 
cosy in a modern caravan-bus, they all used tents. 

It was a new area for the Club. So there was much exploring to be done. As 
pretty as any of the coastal streams, the Douglas and its district had much to offer in 
natural history as well as scenery. Every day there was an outing or ramble, more or 
less on a go-as-you-please basis, with planning in some cases. The beach, with oddly 
sculptured rocks and porches and reef-loving birds, shared popularity equally with the 
hills a little way inland and lagoons and a headland at the sea's edge. 

Each party catered and cooked for itself. This is the new system of camping 
which the Club is giving a trial; it began in 1964. Being a great saver in labour and 
costs, it is likely to continue until some members feel the urge to accept the duty of 
organising and physically establishing the former kind of camps when most who attended 
had everything done for them and cooks were engaged. Under this system members are 
able to hire Club equipment at low cost. They have to make their own arrangements 
for transport and fix their own tents. However, refinements and improvements in the 
system of each party looking after itself will be introduced in the light of experience 
and practicability. 

One of the walks took us up the course of the river. The bush sparkled in the sun. 
Deep pools were limpid right to the bottom where trout were seen. Kangaroo (or 
wallaby) were disturbed in little clearings fringed by teatree scrub. The cliffs held 
caves high above the riverside track. In this ravine, wooded thickly each side, birds 
were numerous and their calls quite gay. 

Some of the more energetic had their eyes on Nicholls Needle, a sharp spire on 
the skyline as seen from camp. It was estimated to be about two miles from camp. 

They kept it in mind during die morning as we ascended the river which came from 
behind it. Maybe they would climb it. Some two miles up the river it was seen 
above the trees, but at least a further two miles away! How deceptive can our moun¬ 
tains be. Between us and it lay some pretty broken country and dense bush, so the 
would-be climbers promptly changed their line of thought. 

Parties roamed the beach in search of shells, seaweeds and birds. Gannets, an 
albatross, shearwaters, diving petrels, silver and Pacific gulls were among the birds 
recorded over the water, and on the shoreline were pied and sooty oyster-catchers, 
double-banded dotterels, hooded dotterels, and little sandpipers ( stints). 

In and about the lagoons at Seymour birds were plentiful, and here David Milledge 
counted twelve little grebes — an unusual record for Tasmania where for years past this 
species ( Podiceps ruficollis) has been uncommon. 

Worth recording also was the sighting for the first time in Tasmania of two cattle 
egrets feeding with a number of steers at Rostrevorlake, near Triabunna. David Thom¬ 
as picked them up on his way back to Hobart. 

We located a number of breeding burrows of a shearwater on Long Point at Seymour, 
presumably the slender-billed or common muttonbird. This point, however, needs to 
be confirmed. Some burrows had been dug out by persons taking young muttonbirds, 


which are edible. 

°ne party saw a wombat close to camp. The Bauksia scrub that sheltered the 
camp was full cl toneyeaters whose voices woke us at dawn. Among them were the 
Tasmanian ( yellow) and brush wattlebirds, crescent and New Holland honeyeaters the 
crescent being plentiful and clamorous. Several of the old trees supported thick strands 
of Macquarie Harbour vine and a snial 1 vine shrub as well. 

had a number of visitors. Tliey included three former campers, Bum 
and Dolly Widdicombe, and Jock Fcrgusson, ami also Mr. M. j. Firth, from the Devon- 
port Field Naturalists Club, and Jim Napier from St Marys. Mrs. Fergusson and a 
friend also came. 

Everyone voted it a pleasant and enjoyable camp. M. S. 


SANDERLING ON EAST COAST 

Among the birds recently recorded in Tasmania for the first time is the sanderling 
one of the large family of birds which lives generally on worms, snails and other aquatic 
life at or near the edge of water, salt or fresh. 

The sanderling is one of those which undertakes long migratory passages from its 
breeding ground in Arctic regions to spend its "winter 1 * in the temperate regions of the 
southern hemisphere and it is usually found in Australia only during our summer. 

Like most of this family of wading birds, it has no spectacular colour or pattern 
in its plumage but is dressed soberly in greys and white. Nevertheless, it is a most 
attractive bird The upper surface is mottled grey, the underside is pure white, and 
there is more white about the face than is usual with other birds of the family. The sides 
of the rump and tail are white, and in flight there is a well-defined white line (wine- 
bar) on die upper surface of die wing. The bill is fairly long and black, and the legs 
and feet are black also. The overall length is about S£ inches. The larger size of the 
sanderling compared with the little stint was quite noticeable when the two were seen 
together on the East Coast recently. 

Most wading birds prefer sheltered water in which to feed, but not so the sanderling 
which is more likely to be seen on ocean beaches following receding waves to pick up 
tit-bits just exposed. v F 

L. E. WALL 


EASTER CAMP SHELLS 

The Tasmanian East Coast is renowned for the quality and quality of shells that 
are washed up. 

With the help of a strong wind and a rough, sea during the Douglas River camp, 
(not appreciated by the rest of the camp), I was able to collect nearly seventy different 
species of shells, including some that are rare or uncommon, that had been washed up 
in piles of seaweed on the northern side of the rocks or "Porches". 1 

There were several species in great numbers. These were the Bonnet Limpet 
(Hipponix conicus), the Beaked Mussel (Brachidontes rostratus), the Fly-like Margin 
Shell (Austroginella muscaria), the Keeled Top Shell ( Clanculus limbatus) and nearly 
130 specimens of the Notocypraea Cowries. 7 

Several rare shells were the little, white, limpet-like Siphon Shell (Gadinia 
comca) which is very rare in Tasmania, the fragile Slipper Limpet ( Zeacrypta immersa) 
and the Bass Triton (Argobuccinum bassi). Among the seaweed was a live Southern 
Wentae -trap Shell (Opalia australis) which secreted a puiple dye when immersed in 
alcohol, and a little trochus shell ( Cantharidella picturata). I also found the Tasman¬ 
ian Margin Shell (Austroginella tasmanica) which, in Tasmania, is found only on the 
East and North coasts. 

Three valves of the uncommon Rosy False Cockle (Venericardia rosulenta) were 
also found. Among scallop shells at the Gulch at Bicheno was a pearly valve of the 
lngonia (Neotrigonia margaritacea). 





All these, together with the many other species of shells found, made the Easter 

Camp site a perfect collecting ground. 

F ^ ELIZABETH AYES 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Cam .. pmept: Tlie Club's April meeting was given over to a discussion on 

the future .u us of Easter camps and of the Club's camping equipment. The camping 
equipment, ot fully used during the last two years, is considered to have a market 
value O- r jout £1, 000. Its storage offers no immediate problem. But discussion 
hinged vhether it was necessary to hold all the equipment if camps were to be on a 
smaller a d ' ss formal style as for the two past Easter seasons or whether it should be 
retained 1 t the hope that the big organised camps might be revived. The meeting left 
the matter more or less.for the general committee to decide. The committee's decision 
is that for the time being the equipment not be sold, but that certain refinements be 
considered i relation to the current system of informal camps where each party or 
member is responsible for making their own arrangements for tent erection, food and 
transport. Before next Easter it is hoped a camp committee will be appointed to see 
what improvements, if any, in camping can be made. 

Cattle Egret: David Thomas recorded the sighting for the first time in 

Tasmania of the cattle egTet, two birds being seen at Rostrevor, near Triabunna, on 
April 19 last. Five days later Michael Sharland saw two birds on the edge of the River 
Derwent a couple of miles above New Norfolk. These have since been seen by other 
members. This white egret, with yellow bill and shortish neck, usually feeds about 
the muzzles of cattle and often perches on their backs. In a few years it has extended 
its range right down from Northern Australia. Max McGarvie, an observer living on 
King Island, reported seeing a cattle egret there on Easter Monday. 

The Boss-Walker Birds: The celebrated honeyeater display at the home of 
Harry and Mrs. Boss-Walker, Fern Tree, was well up to its standard during the recent 
visit by General Sir Gerald Lathbury, Governor-elect of Gibraltar. The General, of 
course, was thrilled to have the birds on his hands and see them so close. He is but 
one of many ornithological VIPs who have been interested guests of Mr. and Mrs. Boss- 
Walker and their "wild" birds; the attraction is getting known throughout the world. 

Pumice on Beaches: An unusual amount of pumice stone, the product of volcanoes 
has been washed up on Tasmanian beaches lately. It has been reported from many parts * 
of the island, generally in the form of small fragments, and no doubt shearwaters have 
picked up some of it, as they do, apparently to aid digestion. At one of the Club's 
meetings recently it was suggested that the pumice had floated for thousands of miles. 
Ocean currents had probably brought it up from islands close to South Georgia, off the 
tip of South America. There is an active volcano on one of these islands. 

Starlings Go v One of our members has been hopefully carrying his tape 

recorder around with him to get the chattering of starlings which is a feature of Hobart 
—or has been — every autumn for years past. But this year the birds have quitted the 
city and gone out to the northern suburbs and Glenorchy, so we have been without the 
spectacle of their thousands, and the would-be tapeist is left lamenting. No one can 
suggest a reason for their leaving metropolitan parks and gardens, though one member 
did suggest it was because the Sharlands had felled their tall pine tree. The tree, in 
a prominent position, had been one of the birds' perching places when they assembled 
in late afternoon. See what the loss of a tree can do! 


S' -> a ' 7 
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NO MEETING IN AUGUST 

iQf^> .%«.*' Str/Jr 

BECAUSE the Club's August meeting would have clashed with an important meeting of 
A. N. Z. A. A* S„ in Hobart, the committee decided that no meeting would be held this 
month. The next one will be on Thursday, September 16, at the Royal Society's room 
' as usual. 

However, the monthly field outing will be held on August 21. Its object will be 
to search for the Tasmanian Hair-streaked Butterfly on Gunners Quoin. Led by Mr. 
Hewer, in private transport, the party will leave the Prince Theatre, Macquarie Street, 
at 9. 30 a. m. 


ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

THIS issue of the Bulletin contains some interesting articles, and members might like 
to know a little about those who have written them. 

A. M. HEWER is one of Tasmania's keenest naturalists, a stalwart of our club, a 
good camper and field observer. He places on record for the first time some facts on 
the distribution of a Tasmanian frog, a creature that quacks like a duck, and which has 
intrigued naturalists here in recent times. DR. D.L. SERVENTY, of the Wildlife 
Division of the C, S. L R« O in Western Australia, writes from Perth on the birdlife of 
Fisher Island in Bass Strait, where he is carrying out an important project relating to the 
Tasmanian Mutton-bird; a top ranking ornithologist with many contributions to scien¬ 
tific journals to his credit, he also is co-author of The Birds of Western Australia, which 
sets a pattern for bird books. He comes to Tasmania a good deal. MA3f McGARVIE 
is a farmer on King Island and a first-rate observer. It was a happy thought that he 
should furnish a few notes on King Island birds, some species new to the Tasmanian 
region, to coincide with Dr. Serventy's article on Fisher Island, because we seldom read 
about Bass Strait birdlife, and here it is, quite a lot of it, from islands each end of the 
strait. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SPECIES HYLA BURROWSII IN TASMANIA 

TEN species of Tasmanian frogs are listed in A Synopsis of the Vertebrate Animals of 
Tasmania, published in 1924. Despite the doubts cast on some of these ty the authors, 
Lord and Scott, it is now known that all the species listed except one do occur here. In 
iecent years no specimens of Hyla peronii have been collected, in spite of an intensive 
search by B. C. Mollison and myself in all comers of Tasmania. It is thus reasonable 
to assume that this species probably does not occur here. However, the number known 
to occur remains at ten. 

As recently as 1942 a new species of Hyla (tree frog) was described by Eric Scott 
of Launceston, from three specimens collected at Wombat Tam by Miss Burrows, of 
Launceston. Scott named this Hyla burrowsii after the finder. Wombat Tarn is a 
small lake near Cradle Mt., and for some years it was thought that the species was con¬ 
fined to this particular mountain region. 

The call of this frog is a very loud and penetrating honking which can be likened 
to sounds made by a flock of ducks when feeding. During a visit to Cradle Mt. with 
the late Allan C. Craike in January, 1955, I heard strange duck-like calls as we approach¬ 
ed Wombat Tam. We walked round the tam and ultimately associated the call with a 
green frog sitting at the water's edge. I collected the frog, which was the fourth specimei 
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ever taken. 

Persistent reports were received of similar calls being heard at night in many 
West Coast areas, but it was not until September 1960 that B. C. Mollison, at that 
time stationed in the Florentine Valley, was intrigued by strange loud calls heard dur¬ 
ing his night patrols. He was determined to find the owner of the voice. You can 
imagine his surprise when these were finally traced to a frog, only three inches in 
length. 

His discovery confirmed the association of this call with Hyla burrowsii and exten¬ 
ded its range many miles south of Cradle Mt. Calls heard at Lake Petrarch and Lake 
Tahune and many other places can only be ascribed to this species. The range was 
further extended to include Lake Dobson (Mt. Field National Park) in January of the 
following year when the species was observed by Mollison in one of the small tarns 
near Telopea Hut. 

A year later specimens were collected from Hastings, in the south, and also from 
the Arve valley near Geeveston. The Hastings discovery proved very interesting as all 
previous records had indicated that Hyla burrowsii was a semi-alpine species; but we 
now had specimens from only a few feet above sea level. 

In January 1964 specimens were collected near Waratah (North-West), and later 
that year from Cox's Bight and Port Davey in the extreme South-West. To date, the 
number of specimens taken exceeds one hundred. Strangely, however, only two fe¬ 
males have ever been collected. 

The South-West area was not unexpected as in the Tasmanian Museum at 
Hobart is a bottle of tadpoles collected at Cox's Bight and labelled Hyla aurea , but 
there is no doubt that these are in fact tadpoles of H. burrowsii. 

Colour varies enormously. Many cryptic colour patterns occur. Bright green 
specimens could easily be mistaken for H. aurea unless examined in the hand, and this 
seems to be the case with the reports from Cox’s Bight. Associated with rain-forest 
habitats, H. burrowsii usually breeds in pools on buttongrass plains. The cryptic 
colour ancT markings of some specimens would be excellent camouflage on the lichen- 
covered myrtle ( beech), one of the common trees of its habitat. This is probably the 
reason why such a large and colourful frog escaped detection for so long. The practice 
of the Forestry Commission in constructing water holes for fire-fighting has provided 
many additional breeding sites. This undoubtedly has resulted in a large increase in 
the population of the species which previously was at least uncommon if not rare. 

* y - A. M. HEWER 


NOTES ON KING ISLAND BIRDS 

KING ISLAND, some 40 miles long and 16 miles at its widest part, and 272,000 acres 
in extent, lies at the western entrance to Bass Strait, between the mainland of Australia 
and the island of Tasmania. Politically part of Tasmania, it is also within the 
Tasmanian avifaunal region, so that the birds there are regarded as belonging to 
Tasmania and are listed accordingly. Yet through being relatively close to the coast 
of Victoria, King Island also receives from time to time some continental species that 
have not been recorded in the actual island of Tasmania. In this regard the following 
notes by Max McGarvie, from near Currie, King Island's principal town, are of much 
interest since they serve to place on record some additions to the Tasmanian list — 

EDITOR ( editorial footnotes in brackets) 

CATTLE EGRET : The Cattle Egret is still on my farm (Tas. Nat. Bull. May, 1965). 
There are apparently four others on the island, one near fT^Taco^a, on the east coast, 
and three near Rocky Cape in the north. All appeared around Easter last. 

SILVER-GREY PETREL: One beach-washed specimen picked up by myself at Lavinia 
Point, north-east coast, in 1959; forwarded to National Museum, Melbourne. (A 
first positive record). 

WHITE IBIS: One bird at Grassy in May, 1958 

STRAW-NECKED IBIS : Three birds at Egg Lagoon in May, 1958, and another party 
of three in July, 1964. Residents say that during the summer of 1957-58 both the 
White and Straw-necked Ibis were here in large numbers. As I did not come here 
until April, 1958 I don't know if they mean dozens or thousands. 
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DUSKY MOORHEN: A party of from four to eight are permanent residents on a lagoon 

at Pass River; the landowners say they have been here for at least 40 years. (The only 
other Tasmanian record is for Flinders Island, at the eastern entrance to Bass Strait. ) 

WHISTLING EAGLE: One bird appeared here on May 18, 1964 and remained for an 
hour or so. Last Saturday ( May 29) it turned up again, so I put a dead wallaby out 
where it had been perching on a post and it now appears that it is a permanent resident 
— at least, while the supply of wallabies lasts. 

WHITE-BREASTED WOOD-SWALLOW : A ridiculous record, I know! Four birds seen on 
June 15, 1961. One specimen was sent to the National Museum. ( This is a new 
Tasmanian Record). 

WHITE-BROWED WOOD-SWALLOW : A fairly regular visitor, usually arriving in 
November with the aid of a strong northerly wind. Generally half a dozen or so, but I 
have seen up to 27. They usually go in the autumn, but I have records of odd birds for 
every month of the year. 

MASKED WOOD-SWALLOW : First seen November, 1963, two, with a party of White- 
Browed. In January, 1964 I found a party of nine, with three juveniles; they were 
last seen on February 9, 1964. (A new Tasmanian record). 

YELLOW-FACED HONEYEATER : One bird seen by Graham Brown and myself in 
October, 1961, feeding on flowering melaleuca in an area known as The Nook, near 
the north-east comer of the Island. This one was with numbers of Crescent and New 
Holland Honeyeaters. (A new Tasmanian record. ) 

MAGPIE-LARK : Just recently I have had two reports, which I have no doubt are correct, 
of a Magpie-lark being seen near Pass River, but I haven't seen it myself. 

YELLOW-BILLED SPOONBILL : I just missed seeing a Yellow-billed Spoonbill which 
spent several days with a flock of Straw-necked Ibis on a property a few miles away. 

The owner of the place said he had been within a few chains of it and gave an accurate 
description,; but although I did see it from a distance of about half a mile I could not 
be certain enough to claim it as a sight record. (This would be a new species for 
Tasmania. ) 

GANG-GANG COCKATOO : There are still a very few in one particular area near the 
south of the island. So far I haven't seen them, but I am told they are there. 

— MAX McGARVIE, Pvte bag, 

105 Currie, King Is. Tas. 


FISHER ISLAND IN THE FURNEAUX GROUP 


FISHER ISLAND is an islet of slightly over two acres lying hardly more than 200 yards 
from Lady Barron, the southern port on Flinders Island in north-eastern Tasmania. In 
1947 it was selected as the site for joint field investigations on the Tasmanian Mutton- 
bird ( Puffinus tenuirostris) by the C. S. I. R. O. Fisheries Division and the Tasmanian 
Fauna BoardT and the following year a hut was built on it for the convenience of the 
observing teams. This was extended in 1956. The little field station there has been 
operated continuously ever since, after 1951 control being transferred to the Wildlife 
Section ( now Division of Wildlife Research) of the C. S. I. R. O. Though not contin¬ 
uously manned through the year it can be considered the first permanent bird observa¬ 
tory to be established in Australia* An account of the station and its environs is given 
in the Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania^ 92, 1958 : 165, and 
a summary of its work on the principal bird being studied there in a paper, "Recent 
Studies on the Tasmanian Mutton-bird", Australian Museum Magazine, 12 (10), 1958: 
327. 

The Mutton-bird rookeries start just outside the door of the Hut. Within is a card 
index for every Mutton-bird handled on the island, with a terse summary of its annual 

statu s _ its burrow peg number, its mate and its chick if it succeeded in raising 

Mutton-birds nest on many of the neighbouring —and bigger — islands, where 


one. 


commercial mutton-birding takes place, an ancient industry by Australian standards 
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which began early last century. 

The White-faced Storm-Petrel ( Pelagodroma marina ) occasionally flies over 
Fisher Island but does not nest there; it breeds on numerous small islets in the general 
area, the nearest to Fisher Island being Spence's Reefs, at the west end of Little Green 
Island, about 3/4 mile away. Curiously Mutton-birds and Storm-Petrels in this region 
do not breed on the same island, though elsewhere in Australia they may do so. The 
nesting of the Storm-Petrel in the Furneaux region is discussed by Dr. Mary Gillham in 
a paper in the Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 97, 1963* 33 

The Fairy Penguin ( Eudyptula minor ) only occasionally nests on Fisher Island 
but is plentiful on most of the other islands. Silver Gulls (Larus novae-hollandiae’) 
shift about in their nesting stations in this region and now and again Fisher Island is sel¬ 
ected as the breeding site. On a little reef near Fisher a pair of Caspian Terns 
( Hydroprogne caspia) nest. Other sea-birds are only visitors to the neighbourhood 
the Pacific Gull, Crested and Fairy Terns, three cormorant species, and now and aeain 
a food-prospecting Gannet. ® 

Small parties of Musk Duck feed in the shallows near the island and often shelter 
under the lee of Fisher Island when a hard westerly is blowing. Now and again a Hoarv 
headed Grebe appears. Black Swans, Pelicans and other waterfowl feed a little Hie" 
tant from the island. e ais " 


Of the waders a pair of Sooty Oyster-catchers ( Haematonus fulbi™,,,,, ___ 

ulariy on Fisher Island, and though laying two eggs never raising m 5 rfXn L e chidT 
which is banded by the Fisher Island ornithologists. A pair of Red-capped Dotterels 
( Charadrius ruficapillus) also nest. nereis 


The only common land-bird nesting on the island is the introduced Starlino 
( Stumus vulgaris) which nests among crevices in the granite rocks Whpn th 8 
lators to the Hut were open Welcome Swallows (Hirundo neoxena rJ?®- V * n1 •" 

Quite a list of visiting land-birds could be compiled:"'Thrinost imnS! • ^ 
Cape Barren Goose which frequently lands and visitors enjoy good views of itrh^ 
the Hut windows. Other species seen at times include the Black Jav or C “ lrOUgh 
Raven, Flame Robin, White-fronted Chat and Collared Sparrowurrawong, 
the Boobook Owl. WK ’ and at night 


In calm weather, particularly on still mornings, the songs of numerous b h u- 
at Lady Barron come floating over the water — among them the Crescent a d V 
throated Honeyeaters, cuckoos (particularly the Fan-tailed) and the introd j e H°w- 
biri - -D.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Pumice on 
Launceston, Tas 


beaches 
. writes 


F.L. Sutherland, Geologist, Queen Victoria Museum 

I was interested in reading the note on "pumice on beaches" in thp T 
Naturalist Bulletin ( Supplementary No. 1) for May. I have been doing ~f^ man * an 


The pumice first started washing up !° research 
rly 1965. Mineralogical and cheminni ° , 


on the origin of the pumice. 

some was still washing up in early 1965. Mineralogical and chemical*^ V* 0 ?* and 
pumice suggest it is derived from a large underwater pumice eruption tli ♦ °* t ^ ie 

off the South Sandwhich Islands in March 1962. Besides Tasmania it h ^ 1 °°^ P* ace 
up along the length of the Southern Australian coast, on the south coast^^v Was ^ ed 
and on Antarctic Islands such as Heard and Macquarie Islands. ° ^ ew Zealand, 

I have enclosed a reprint from The Aus. Journal of Science. i 
J une, 1964, p. 397, of a preliminary note 1 wrote on the pumice. i i, No. 12, 
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IMPACT OF RABBIT ON PREDATORS AND PREY 

THE dramatic reduction of the Rabbit in the Tasmanian midlands in 1953, following 
the introduction of myxomatosis, produced interesting alterations to the populations of 
some associated mammals and birds. 

For the previous ten years rabbits had ravaged pasture lands in plague proportion 
and on many properties it was common to see large numbers, day or night. 

This created an easy source of food for the natural predators and associated scav¬ 
enging species. Feral Cats (Felix domesticus) Swamp Harriers ( Circus approximans) 
Ravens (Corvus coronoides) and Masked Owls (Tyto castanops) benefited greatly. 
(Dasyures were then absent from this part of the State). The Swamp Harrier, a sum¬ 
mer migrant to Tasmania, bred prolifically. At harvesting time every crop contained 
at least one harrier's nest which was usually littered with the remains of young rabbits. 
The normal clutch of four or five was invariably reared to maturity and their populations 
appeared to be at an all-time high. At the same time Gunn's Bandicoots (Perameles 
gunnii ) Short-nosed Bandicoots (Isoodon obesulus), Hares (Lepus europaeus ), and 
Tasmanian Native Hens ( Tribonyx mortierii) were more numerous than I have ever 
known them, no doubt due to a great extent to reduced predation. 

With the spectacular spread of myxomatosis in the summer of 1952-53 and the 
near annihilation of rabbits throughout the district, an easy source of food for the 
predators was removed. Left were the many hares and bandicoots, immuned to the 
effects of myxomatosis and rarely succumbing to the attraction of poison baits. How¬ 
ever, within a year these animals, together with the native hens, were greatly reduced. 
It appeared logical that the high predator population established in the years of rabbit 
plague, being forced to turn its attentions to other food sources had selected the hares, 
bandicoots and native hens as the next most lucrative supply. 

The Swamp Harrier, previously content to feed mostly on young rabbits, then 
unfortunately turned its attention to domestic poultry. Farmyard ducks and free run¬ 
ning fowls were constantly hunted and the harrier, once the farmer's friend, became 
his enemy and was shot. 

Though the gun no doubt played a part in reducing the harrier, nature itself play¬ 
ed its inevitable role in re-establishing a balance. Previously a prolific breeder, it 
soon became evident that under the newly altered conditions, this hawk's breeding was 
being greatly impeded. Nests were not nearly so commonplace, and the previously 
normal complement of four or five young now rarely exceeded a single survivor. At 
the same time, food scraps became less evident round the nests, the young apparently 
devouring even the indigestible parts. Several nests examined were strewn with feath¬ 
ers in evidence that various birds had been taken as food for the nestlings. 

I have noticed that harrier incubation usually commencrs with the laying of the 
first egg, and eggs are laid at intervals of several days. Tins results in an uneven 
hatching with two to three weeks' difference in the ages of the first and last hatched 
young. No doubt, when the limitation in food supply produces a hungry clutch, the 
smallest and weakest nestlings succumb to starvation or eventually are eaten by their 
larger nest mates. 

It has been difficult to ascertain the effect upon the Masked Owl. This efficient 
predator kills afresh each night, and rabbits, when available, certainly form its 
principal diet. An examination of regurgitation pellets has since shown that the bird 
was forced to turn to a wide range of other bird and mammal prey. 

The feral cat suffered from the lack of food and became greatly reduced in 
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numbers. Litters of kittens once common throughout the rural areas soon became a 

rare S1 gj^ scaven gi ng Raven suffered from the loss of the many road-killed and pois¬ 
oned rabbits. Its efficiency as an egg and chicken eater no doubt was responsible in 
part for the depletion of the native hen population. During the breeding season the 
raven could be seen hunting for this prey round the lagoons and nesting sites of the 
native hens. Many river flats, creeks and lagoons had previously supported native 
hens in numbers sufficient to cause severe economic loss to primary producers. With 
the change in the feeding habits of predators these populations were noticeably reduced. 

It seems apparent that the population build-up in the rabbit during the immediate 
post war years had a direct effect on the populations of other animal and bird species, 
but its sudden removal had a spectacular and rather drastic effect, as the return to an 
ecological balance was taking place. 

The rabbit population has recovered to some extent and a similar increase has 
been noticed in the numbers of hares and bandicoots. The native hen has likewise 
made a comeback and is today almost as numerous as ever. 

No doubt those species, which suffered so greatly from the sudden and concen¬ 
trated attack of the predators, have since adapted their way of life to better defence, 
but it appears probable that the populations of a number of our native species will 
always be influenced by the local population of the introduced rabbit. 

- R. H. GREEN, Queen Victoria 

Museum, Launceston, Tas. 

INTERBREEDING AMONG BRONZEWING PIGEONS 

IN Tasmania there are two species of Bronzewing Pigeons of the genus Phaps, the big 
Common Bronzewing (P. chalcoptera) and the smaller Brush Bronzewing ( P. elegans). 

Both are well distributed, though the Brush Bronzewing prefers the western rain forests, 
while the Common Bronzewing is more a bird of eastern savannah. The Brush Bronze - 
wing is 11 inches in length and the Common Bronzewing 13 to 14 inches. Both are 
ground-feeders, and when disturbed, rise with a clapping of wings to land in a tree or 
pitch on to the ground again, some distance away. As indicated by the types of 
habitat preferred, the Common Bronzewing is frequently found feeding in paddocks or 
open spaces, whereas the Brush Bronzewing seldom comes out of the scrub to feed. 
Consequently, when the two birds are present in the same locality, they are very 
rarely seen together. 

As both are distinctly different in plumage pattern and colour, size and shape, 
habitat and even call, one would hardly expect to find them interbreeding. However, 
on Jan 16, 1964, at Conningham near Snug, I watched a Bronze wing Pigeon for a good 
20 minutes, which I could not identify as either the Common or Brush. It was about 
12 inches in length, the back, wings and tail were olive-brown and the wings had a 
green blue and gold speculum, preceded by a chestnut patch. The neck and upper 
back were chestnut, this colour extending down the sides of the neck, and the under- 
parts were grey with a blue tinge. The forehead was light yellow, grading into 
cream on the top of the head, where it met the grey of the back of the head. There 
was a dark chocolate streak through the eyes, bordered underneath by a white linej 
the throat was greyish yellow, grading into the grey of the breast and the cheeks. All 
the grey on the head was tinged with mauve. The feet and legs were scarlet and the 
bill was black. 

Now, leaving out the colour and pattern of the head, this description tallies 
exactly with that of a male Brush Bronzewing. However, the description of the head 
colouring and pattern corresponds with that of a male Common Bronze wing, except in 
one small detail — the Common Bronzewing has a white line above, as well as 
below, the eye. 

While I was watching this unique pigeon, I made a quick sketch of it, which I 
sent to the Editor. However, neither he, nor anyone else to whom I showed it could 
identify the bird. At the time, I suggested a possible hybrid, resulting from a Brush 
and Common Bronzewing cross, but having no concrete evidence, I shelved the mat¬ 
ter, along with other mysteries, which have intrigued me from time to time. 

Then recently, while working at the Tasmanian Museum, I came across the skin 
of a pigeon among those of the Brush Bronzewing, which corresponded exactly with 
my sketch of the bird seen at Conningham. In colouring and pattern, it was identical, 



except for the head, with a male Brush Bronzewing. However, the orange-brown fore¬ 
head, medium-grey crown and chestnut throat-patch of the male Brush Bronzewing, 
were’replaced by the cream forehead, light-grey crown and yellowish-white throat of 
A\z male Common Bronzewing. This bird, from an old collection of Lloyd’s, was 
obtained in Tasmania late in the last century and was a male, but there was no other 


Now to draw a conclusion from these two incidents would appear rather risky, 
^specially’as they are separated by a good three -quarters of a century in time. How¬ 
ever I consider that there can only be one explanation — that interbreeding sometimes 
occurs between the Brush and Common Bronzewing. How else can a bird exhibiting 
colour patterns characteristic of two separate species be explained? Now, if both 
pigeons evolved from the same ancestor, or one from another, a genetic mutation 
£ould produce a bird showing mixed characteristics, but this is most unlikely. Also, 
interbreeding among related species of birds is known, so why not among Bronzewing 

^ 18C ° However, this is only my opinion, and I would be glad to hear from anyone with 
_ther views, or who has seen a Bronzewing Pigeon similar to the one I have described. 

0 - DAVID MILLEDGE, Sandy Bay, 

Hobart. 


WILD LIFE AT SAFETY COVE 

THERE is a good deal of animal life on our farm at Safety Cove, and we have been 
crying to identify the one that eats our carrots. The Potoroo was believed to be the 
hief offender, but I have lately come to the conclusion through watching and catching 
these nocturnal creatures that it is really the Rat-kangaroo (Bettongia cuniculus), as 
described and figured in Troughton's "Furred Animals of Australia. " They appear to 

live in colonies here. _ . , 

Last year a family started on the carrot bed in winter, so we dug and stored the 
parrots. Then they tackled the parsnips, so we dug these, too. The last straw came 
vvhen they began to dig the sets of my prospective potato crop, so I had to trap them, 
v/ith some reluctance. The old ones take catching as they are very clever at tipping 
the jaws of a rabbit trap back to get the bread from under the plate. 

The Rat-wallaby ( Potorous tridactylus) is not nearly so common here as the first- 
named if I am correct in my identification. At one stage I believed the carrot-eater 
flight be the Swamp Rat (Rattus lutreolus), as the description seemed to fit it. All 
except for the tail - it didn't have a rat's normal tail, this being quite short. I 
would have thought the specimen I caught had at some time lost its tail in the manner 
of little pigs. However, to complicate this idea, my father also trapped one about 
the same time and this had the same apology for a tail - a mere stump. Perhaps it 

is something new! . __ 

The Barred Bandicoot (Perameles gunmi) gets very tame around here. ihe 
Short-nosed Bandicoot (Isoodon obesulus) is also common, and we call it "bush rat. " 

One of these used to live with the fowls and lost all its hair through building a nest in 

the fowl house. . . , , 

My "bush rat" plays a game with George, the tom cat. George one night chased 

him round the house and, not overtaking him, decided to wait at one comer, then 
sneak round. George just got round the comer and the "bush rat" ran into him, and I 

spoilt things by laughing too loud. . 

I am sure this particular bandicoot has a sense of humour, and deliberately trims 
his whiskers" just beyond the length of Brownie, the Kelpie's chain. 

Back in 1940 big bush fires swept the Peninsula and fath- r feared wallabies would 
be exterminated, so prohibited hunting and trapping. Now he has trapped nearly a hund¬ 
red in the past two months and estimates that two would eat as much grass as one sheep. 

Other animals quite common here are Wombat, Brush Possum, Spiny Anteater, and 
not quite so common though plentiful enough, Ringtail Possum and Eastern Water-rat. 
Little Pigmy Possums are found occasionally and are numerous now that the fires are 
properly controlled. The "porcupine" (Anteater) here is a small dark fellow, but out 
at Slopen Main, some 20 miles away, they are much bigger and lighter in colour, 
almost sandy, and seem very numerous. Last night we heard a Kookaburra for the first 
time; these birds have been living at Port Arthur for some time. A Ground Parrot was 
sighted on the buttongrass near Point Puer. —ALLEN L. BRIGGS, Safety Cove, Tas. 
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IN a setting of manna gums, wooded stony rises, teatree and flowering shrubs, our 
home, The Steppes, beside the road to Great Lake in the Tasmanian highlands, is 
very attractive for birds, and wildlife generally. We have looked after the birds for 
years and they come about the house freely. Because of our old log cabin, dating 
from early times, and some other links with the days of the pioneers, the property is 
an historic reserve under the Scenery Preservation Act, and a fauna sanctuary besides. 
Within view is the Lagoon of Islands, while other lakes are not far away, and being 
little disturbed, birds are plentiful. 

One Bird Day (October 4) my sister and I went to a hillside overlooking the lag¬ 
oon to hear the dawn-song. When the first white glow came to the sky a Spur-winged 
Plover called from the marshland and Bald Coots spoke from the reeds. Silence for a 
few minutes, then a Black Magpie called fro'the forest and a Miner woke. Sleepy 
twittering came from'small birds in the bushes around. 

As the sun rose and its rays touched hills, forest and marshland, birds from every 
quarter broke into song; Silver Magpies, Black Magpies, Miners, Thrush, cuckoos, 
honeyeaters and the little birds joined together in this dawn-song. It lasted for about 
ten minutes, when gradually the singing ceased and the birds began their day*s work. 

In the evening of that memorable day, in twilight, Silver Magpies sang softly 
from the manna gums; Black Magpies answered one another from the forest, a plover 
called from the marsh, and in the forest a Pallid Cuckoo called. The last note of the 
day came from a flight of Black Swans, flying high above the trees to feeding grounds 
on reedy lagoons on the plains. 

On summer days we have watched small birds playing about a shallow pool in a 
glade of teatree. Honeyeaters, fantails, and others are there. Some dip from the 
edge, others plunge in. We have noticed Black-headed Honeyeaters often hold a 
feather in their beaks, and as they withdraw their heads from the water, the feather 
sends a shower of spray over their backs. I have not seen any other bird do this. Par¬ 
rots bathe in a deeper pool. 

Our brother was very good at imitating bird calls. Birds would answer him. 

When he was working in the bush they came round him and shared his lunch. They 
had no fear of him or his old border collie. Even lizards came for crumbs: Several 
times he saw a "dick 11 ( Grey Thrush) take a piece of bread to a tree and hide it in a 
crack in the bark. Marsh hens (rails) came from undergrowth when he imitated their 
call, and looked up at him in a puzzled way, but unafraid. 

— M. G. WILSON, The Steppes, Tasmania 

STARFISH ANDABALONE 

STARFISHES are a well-known enemy of the scallop. They grip scallop shells with 
their numerous tube feet, forcing the two valves open with tremendous strength, so 
that they can eat the scallop inside. 

When a starfish approaches scallops resting on the bottom, the scallops quickly 
swim away. They move forward by forcing water rapidly out of their shells —actually 
a form of j et propulsion. 

Talking to some abalone divers recently, I heard about another mollusc which 
has a means ol protecting itself from the predatory starfish. The divers told me that 
when a starfish approaches abalones clihging to a rock, the abalones immediately re- 
lease their firm hold on the rock and fall to the bottom, away from the approaching 
starfish. It was suggested that a trained starfish might be a great help in collecting 
abalones, now being collected commercially in great quantities, are also known as 
Mutton-fish or Ear Shells. Notohaliotis ruber is the common southern species. 

JULIA GREENHELL, Tas. Museum, Hobart 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS : 

New subscribers to the " Tasmanian Naturalist" include — Mr. Norman J. 
Favaloro, P. O. Box 765, Mildura, Victoria ( donation £ 3 /10/ -); Mr. J. S. P. Ramsay, 
Gale Street, Woolwich, New South Wales; Mr. R. H. Green, Queen Victoria Museum, 
Launceston, Tas; Mr. Jack Wheeler, 19 Roslyn Road, Belmont, Geelong, Victoria; 
Mr. Eric Lindgren, University of Western Australia, Nedlands, W. A. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES DURING 1965 

THE 1965 annual report of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists' Club — the 61st — will be 
presented to the Club's annual meeting, to be held at the Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, 
at 8 p. m. on Thursday, February 17, 1966. An advance copy of the report reads: - 

Membership: There have been eleven new members elected during the year. The 
Committee feels that the influx of new members is far from satisfactory and it would 
urge members to induce others to join in order to make more effective the Club's power 
to widen the knowledge of Tasmanian natural history and at the same time provide a 
united front for action in the urgent cause of conservation in Tasmania. 

It gave the Committee great pleasure to bestow life membership upon Mr. Alan 
Brownell, who has given sterling service to the Club over many years. 

Meetings: The average number at meetings during the year was 34. We have been 

fortunate in having on our Committee this year Mrs. J. Greenhill, who undertook to 
arrange talks for the evening meetings. Following is a brief resume of meetings: - 

Feb. 18, 1965, Annual meeting, report and balance sheet, election officers, Presiden¬ 
tial address - Mathematics in Nature. March 18, Lecture by Mr. M. Sliarland and 
Mr. L. Wall on egrets in Australia and Tasmania, followed by an interesting film in 
beautiful colour on egrets. April 22, Open discussion on future form of Easter camps. 
May 20, Review of Easter Camp at Douglas River; this was reported in three parts, Mr. 
Sharland on geological aspects, Mr. Milledge on birdlife, and Mr. Wall on camp 
activities. June 17, Mr. Norman Sanders, an American Fullbright Scholar in the 
Geography Department of the University of Tasmania gave an interesting illustrated 
account of America's 49th State — Alaska. July 15, Mrs. J. Greenhill gave an illus¬ 
trated lecture on ants and their habits. 

In August the meeting was suspended for that month to allow members to attend 
an ANZAAS conference public lecture on conservation by Professor Turner at the Hobart 
Town Hall. It was pleasing to see our Club well represented at this meeting. 

Sept. 16, Dr. M. Gilbert have a most informative illustrated talk on Eucalypts. Oct. 

21, Miss J. Richardson gave an illustrated talk on alpine flowers in Norway and 
Tasmania. Nov. 11, Mr. Spencer gave an illustrated talk on Gallipoli and the 
Mediterranean which he had re-visited recently. 

Field Outings: The following excursions were held during the year:- Feb. 20, 
Conningham ( Mr. R. Hewer leader). March 20, Wellington Falls ( Mr. Hurburgh). 

May 22, Gunners Quoin ( Mr. A. Hewer). June 19, Dredging trip D'Entrecasteaux 
Channel (Dr. Guiler). July 24, Hastings area (Mr. Wall). Sept. 19, Mt. Welling¬ 
ton (Dr. Gilbert). Oct. 23, Table Mt. (Mr. Wall). Nov. 20, Hope Beach ( Mr. 
Hurburgh. Easter Camp, April 16 - 20. 

Camp at Douglas River: As mentioned fully in "The Tasmanian Naturalist", 
the camp this year was held at the Douglas River on Tasmania's East Coast. Includ¬ 
ing children, there were 40 people present. Each party catered and cooked for itself. 
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This method of camping is likely to continue until some members feel the urge to 
accept the duty of organising and establishing the former kind of camps when most 
who attended had everything done for them and cooks were engaged. Under this new 
system members are able to use the Club’s equipment at low cost. They make their 
own arrangements for transport and fix their own tents. Improvements in the system 
of each party looking after itself will be introduced in the light of experience and 
practicability. 

Committee meetings: Five meetings were held during the year. The Club's 
representatives gave full support during the year to the following organisations: - 
South-West Committee, Mr. M. Sharland; Fauna and Flora Conservation Committee, 
Mr. A. Hewer; Federation of Field Naturalist Clubs of Tasmania, Mr. L. E. Wall and 
Mr. Hurburgh; Mt. Field National Park Board, Mr. Hurburgh. All in all the Club 
has had a successful year, but much progress can still be made to make the Club 
stronger if plans prpposed by the Committee can be brought to fruition. Grateful 
thanks are expressed by the President to all who so ably helped during the year, 
especially those members of the Committee who took upon themselves acting secre¬ 
tarial duties during the illness of our Secretary, to whom we wish a speedy recovery. 

M. HURBURGH (President), Hobart. Tas. 


CLUB OFFICERS FOR 1966 

AT the annual meeting in February officers for the ensuing twelve months will be 
appointed. In some positions there are likely to be vacancies and members should 
think about nominating their choice. The Club’s present officers, are :- 
President, Mr. M. Hurburgh; vice-presidents, Messrs. M. Sharland and A. Hewer; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. Angel; Hon. Secretary, Miss Vera Jones; assistant Hon. 
Secretary, Miss R. Forsyth; general committee, Mesdames Thorpe and J. Greenhill, 
Miss E. Aves, Messrs. L. E. Wall, D. Thomas, R. Hewer; Talks Organiser, Mrs. 
Greenhill; unofficial Hon. Editor, Michael Sharland. 


Information Needed: Two West Australian ornithologists, Eric Lindgren and 
Peter Slater, are preparing a field guide to Australian birds and have noted many gaps 
in the present state of even elementary knowledge. To make the guide as complete 
as possible the authors appeal to any person interested to supply information about the 
following: 1, Nesting data, e. g. incubation and fledging times; 2, migration, 
arrival and departure dates of any regular migrants; 3, distribution records of any 
unusual species or birds out of their normal range. Any data so received will be 
acknowledged in the book. Information about even the most common species is 
welcome, no matter how small or insignificant it seems. Contact Mr. Eric Lindgren, 
Zoology Department, University of W. A., Nedlands, Western Australia. 


Botanists wanted: Are there no amateur botanists these days? Botany once 
was a strong subject in the Club. But so rarely do we have a talk from members that 
it seems to have faded out. We should encourage more to take an interest in it. The 
need is for botanists as members, who can talk, and lead us on outings. If you know 
of any up-and-coming botanist, rope him in. Someone might happen to catch one 
in a mist-net. Don’t let him get away! 


Thyl ac ine: From the back country reports continue to filter in about the suppos¬ 

ed occurrence of the Tasmanian marsupial "tiger", (Thylacine). By some this 
marsupial predator, an endemic Tasmanian animal, is believed extinct, having been 
"lost" for a matter of thirty years or so. It resembles a wolf more than a true tiger, 
its name coming from the vertical stripes over back, flanks and tail. Some recent 
reports from the West Coast have been accepted by game authorities as indicating 
that in this wild region the Thylacine is still living. We hope this is really the 
case. 
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» RE-CHRISTENING" OUR BIRDS 

QUITE a number of Australian birds have been the subjects of "re-christening" in recent 
years. 

In the cases of generic and specific names this has been brought about, mainly, 
by the discovery of terms having priority over those latterly used, and/or by the trans¬ 
fer of a particular bird from one genus or species to another. Such considerations are 
weighty, no doubt, but for many bird-students (and especially those who have "lost" 
certain names soon after learning them), the changes are nothing more than "a dashed 
nuisance". 

Personally, I am disposed to share that feeling at the moment, having just labour¬ 
ed over numerous amendments to both generic and specific names for a third ( forth¬ 
coming) edition of "What Bird Is That?" — this only seven years after the appearance 
of the heavily revised second edition. From a public viewpoint, however, it is not 
the "Sunday" names of birds that matter most, but the popular ones, the vernaculars. 
Appreciation of this fact as a youth caused me to write, in 1915, an article entitled 
"Birds and their Names" in the "Education Gazette" of Victoria, and I have been ham¬ 
mering at the same subject, from time to time, ever since. 

It may seem, perhaps, a pretty poor record for a journalist, with publishing 
mediums at command in various States (plus membership of the Vernaculars Committee 
of the R. A. O. U. Checklist, 1926, and the chairmanship of a similar and more recent 
committee), to have labored at such a subject for fifty years without reaching an end. 

In fact, though, it is no easy matter to hit upon simple and appropriate names for all 
the birds of any large country (the Australian roll-call is approximately 700 species), 
and, further, there is the consideration that many useful changes were made in the 
1926 Checklist and others have been introduced since then. 

It used to be said by conservative oldtimers that changes in vernaculars would 
never catch on. That was nonsense. No one thinks now of referring to Whistlers as 
"thickheads". Nor, to cite just a few individual examples, does anyone yearn to 
refer to the Regent Honeyeater as "warty-faced", or to re-apply the label "fasciated" 
to the Mangrove Honeyeater, or to go back to "warbling grass-parakeet" instead of 
Budgerigar? 

Similarly, if we could discard certain other names that still disfigure our avian 
nomenclature, they never would be missed. 

The need, obviously, is to substitute - - whenever possible - - engaging and 
descriptive terms for any that are indefinite, derogatory, or cumbersome. One or more 
of these objections prevail in the cases of wrens, so-called, (grass, ground, field, 
scrub, etc. , mean little or nothing), and also with some members of the numerous 
group of honeyeaters. Moreover, "quadruplet" names such as black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Golden-headed Fantail-warbler ( for the little tailor-bird), and Narrow-billed Bronze- 
cuckoo are unduly cumbersome. 

Yet another label that should be scrapped is Noisy Scrub-bird, as applied to a 
Western Australian species possessing a voice as flexible as that of a Nightingale - - 
the term, like so many others, was slapped on in haphazard fashion in the days of 
discovery and has, for lack of anything better, remained "stuck". 

It should scarcely be necessary to add that we also need Commonwealth-wide 
uniformity in the use of popular bird-names. In my view, Tasmania's use of "Black 
Magpie" and Black Jay" for two currawongs is regrettable, and, in greater measure, so 
is Western Australia's parochial use of "King Parrot" ( a name pre-occupied in the east) 
for the Red-capped Parrot, and the applying of the trivial term "squeaker" to the Grey 
Currawong. 

Pray let us have, too, uniformity in the writing of names. Compound words such 
as butcher-bird, wood-swallow, and tree-creeper should be either hyphened or made 
one word ( e. g. treecreeper). The tendency overseas is to close up all such words, for 
example, Hummingbird. The same tendency is extending to adjectival names, so 
that "narrow-billed" and the like become one word (without the hyphen). 

Should we follow suit in this "closing-up" process? Perhaps so. Still, a hyphen 
can be very handy at times. I miss it sadly in one of the Aboriginal names for a 
certain dotterel, "Billyjoolbullagolandi" ! 


A. H. CHISHOLM History House, Sydney, N. S. W. 
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' MACQUARIE IS. - A SOUTHERN SANCTUARY 

IT is not generally known that Tasmania's political boundaries embrace Macquarie 
Island, some 900 miles south-easterly in sub-Antarctic seas, lat. 54. 37S, long. 

158. 54E. In fact it is part of the Tasmanian municipal district of Esperance, though 
it has no municipal services, nor does it yield any revenue rates. The site of metero- 
logical and physiological observation stations, its permanent residents are seabirds, 
albatrosses, petrels, penguins, as well as different kinds of fur seals. It is an import¬ 
ant breeding ground for southern birds and oceanic mammals, and, indeed, is the only 
one in a vast expanse of water. The fact that the island is being visited to an increas¬ 
ing extent by scientific parties serves as a reminder that it is being brought much closer 
to Tasmania in a zoological sense and that our Club must accordingly remain alert to 
anything that might adversely affect its unique faunal pattern as a natural sanctuary 
for animal life in sub-Antarctic waters. At present the introduced Rabbit pryctolagus 
cuniculus) is well established and eating out natural vegetation, having no normal 
predators. This problem is now being studied by the Tasmanian Animals and Birds 
Protection Board, which has jurisdiction over the island. As yet there is no complete 
list of the birds and mammals of Macquarie Island; so far as the birds are concerned, 
the island being within Australian territory, the inclusion of these in the next Official 
Australian Checklist, in the course of preparation, is merited. 

It will be recalled that, through pressure from naturalists in several countries, 
sparked off by our Club, the Tasmanian Government some little time ago was persuaded 
not to proceed with the issue of a sealing lease which may well have led to the opening 
of the island to commercial exploitation. 


MICHAEL SHARLAND, Hobart, Tasmania 


ASCENT OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 

ONE of the Club's recent excursions was to Table Mt. , an outstanding landmark on the 
south-eastern edge of the Central Plateau and just south of Lakes Sorell and Crescent. 

We travelled from Hobart to Bothwell and then took the Interlaken road through open 
savannah woodland, climbing gradually to an altitude of about 2, 500 ft. Here we 
noticed a Blue-winged Parrot, Green Rosellas, Pallid Cuckoos, Dusky Wood - swallows 
and a Native Hen. 

Turning off this road we followed an old timber-mill track which enabled us to 
take our cars to within about a mile of the summit at the western end of the plateau. 

On the lower slopes there was fairly heavy eucalypt forest with occasional patches of tea- 
tree and other scrub in damp situations, in one of which the unmistakeable call of the 
Olive Whistler was heard. Birds of the forest included the Clinking Currawong, Grey 
Thrush, Brown Thornbill, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Blue Wren, Flame Robin, Yellow- 
tipped (Striated) Pardalote, Black-headed Honeyeater and Crescent Honeyeater. 

The final ascent was up a very steep slope, now denuded of trees by bushfires but 
well clothed with native grasses, and then a scramble up a "chimney" between tall 
dolerite columns. The summit is only a few yards from this cliff, and its altitude is 
3, 582 ft. 

The plateau slopes very gradually to the east and supports a forest of Eucalyptus 
coccifera ( Snow Gum) and E. gunnii with a good understorey of shrubs - Mountain 
Berry ( Cyathodes parvifolia), a hakea, a leucopogon and Richea procera, which I was 
surprised to find. One small Casuarina was the only other tree seen on this part of the 
plateau. About half a mile eastward from the summit is a marshy area with patches of 
Woolly Tea-Tree (Leptospermum lanigerum) and large areas of a Cushion Plant, one 
of Tasmania's unique alpines, which forms dense firm mats of moss-like foliage. Only 
three birds were seen in the higher parts. Before the summit was reached a Peregrine 
Falcon flew overhead, and on the plateau were many Yellow-throated Honeyeaters and 
a few Crescent Honeaters, both to be expected in these conditions. 

L. E. WALL, Hobart, Tas. 

Subscriptions: Subscriptions for 1966 are now due. Your Bulletin may emphasise 

the point. And donations would be welcomed, too, to keep your journal going. All 
subscriptions are up this year to the extent of 20 cents (2/-), and to subscriber-members 
future price of the "Naturalist" will be 40 cents a year, for four issues. 
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BANDICOOTS FIGHT GRASS PESTS 

BANDICOOTS and birds are the chief predators of the Corbie (Oncopera). Birds eat 
corbie grubs by day, especially during wet weather when the grubs are washed to the 
surface of the ground; they also get many infantile grubs when these first hatch and 
have not yet burrowed into the soil. Bandicoots work at night when the birds have 
signed off. And this is the time when the surfaced grubs are most active. They 
emerge from burrows to feast on grasses, on lawns, in fields and paddocks. 

Corbies, especially O. intricata, are held to be among the most harmful of 
Tasmania's grass-eating insects. Large brown patches in a lawn soon develop after 
their attacks. The damage is, however, much more apparent on improved pastures 
in the country, and here it can be permanent through thistles and other weeds taking 
over where the grass has been killed. 

For some years now the corbie infestation has been acute in parts of the island. 
Farmers have to spray constantly. Even then the grubs reach the stage where nothing 
can control them effectively. Remedies seem hard to find. In Campbell Town not 
so long ago armies of grubs invaded the streets and were hosed in thousands from foot¬ 
paths, their bodies blocking drains and gutters. 

Plover destroy many corbies; and it is not that we haven't many plover. Indeed, 
Tasmania is the stronghold of the Spurwinged Plover, and there are still a good many 
Banded Plover in the island. Nor is there any dearth of the imported Starling, another 
predator, while the White-backed Magpie, a grub-hunter, remains fairly stable 

So it is possible that we do not have enough bandicoots to hunt the grubs at night, 
their feeding period. Tasmania possesses two species, the Barred or Long-nosed, and 
the Short-nosed. Both are pouched mammals, furred, dark grey in colour, and from 
18 to 20 inches long. 

By day they rest in cosy nests of grass, in sags and tussocks, and emerge towards 
dusk to dig little conical pits in the soil in search of food. 

It is regrettable that by far the greater number of bandicoots seen by the average 
observer are dead ones, killed on the roads. Others are killed by dogs and cats and 
birds of prey. They are also trapped and shot, especially when they come near 
gardens or a potato field. 

Since their value as destroyers of corbie grubs is well proved, it is a pity these 
little mammals are not appreciated more. Midland farmers are worried about the grub 
damage each year, but all too often their hand is turned against the agent, in the form 
of the bandicoot, which could help minimise their losses. 

To keep the grubs under effective control we need to have a combination of 
natural circumstances at the right period. This consists of winter rains, birds, and 
bandicoots, and, to some extent, fungus, too. Good rains at the right time will drown 
most of the grub population in the burrows or on the surface. Given the necessary de¬ 

gree of humidity, certain fungal diseases will afflict the corbie and cause mortality. 

The remainder can be attended to by birds and bandicoots. It is when one or other of 
these factors ceases to operate, especially rainfall, that the grubs are able to flourish 
and get completely out of hand. Therefore, if we wish to control what has developed 
into a very serious pest, we must foster the welfare of their natural predators. 

(Reference: Department of Agriculture Research Bulletin No. 3, December 1960) 
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AUSTRALIA’S LITTLE KNOWN HONEYEATERS 

BRIGADIER H. R. OFFICER, living at Olinda, Victoria, and author of "Australian 
Honeyeaters" (Bird Observers Club, Melbourne), was invited to write about Australia's 
rarest honeyeaters. Accordingly, he supplied the following article, heading it "Four 
Little Known Honeyeaters, " (so little known in fact that the nests of two of them have 
not been recorded). 

I have deliberately used the words "little known" in preference to "rare" because 
in their own environment they are quite numerous. The four species I have chosen are 
all residents of tropical parts of Australia and highly selective in their habitat so that 
anybody wishing to see them has to visit unfrequented parts. 

The White-lined Honey eater ( Meliphaga albilineata) is the first of these unusual 
birds. First collected on the King River, in northern Arnhem Land, it appears to ex¬ 
tend from there down to the South Alligator River on the western edge of Arnhem Land, 
a comparatively restricted area and off the beaten track. Whenever I have seen this 
bird it has been actively feeding on a magnificent rich yellow-flowered eucalyptus. 

Its colouring is not very outstanding, being mostly brown with some olive wash on 
tail and wings. The head has markings of both white and black, which brightens the 
generally rather dull looking bird. Superficially, at first glance, this honeyeater 
might be confused with the Brown Honeyeater. The voice is quite distinctive, being 
a loud, rather piercing, whistle of "Tu-u-u-heer, tu-u-u-in", but it is not a noisy bird. 

I only recorded it in ones and twos, not in parties. 

For the other three species we must cross over to the top half of Cape York Penin¬ 
sula, north of the Archer River on the west, and Claudie River on the east, and so well 
into the tropical zone with its rain forests and vine scrubs. 

Certainly the most restricted of them all in habitat is the Green-backed Honey¬ 
eater (Glicichaera claudi) which to the best of my knowledge has never been recorded 
away from the environs of the Claudie River itself. Possibly a detailed search through¬ 
out this area generally might disclose further birds but as the whole area is very undevel¬ 
oped and has few tracks such a survey would be arduous and I, personally, would not be 
keen to undertake it! 

For such an elusive bird it is disappointingly dull in its appearance, for it is a 
rather dull green colour above with a light-yellow tinted breast and abdomen. Except 
that the bill is the usual rather heavy, curved one of the honeyeaters, the Green-backed 
Honeyeater might be taken for a Silver-eye. It is, however, more usually to be seen 
well up towards the canopy of the trees. The birds when I saw them were feeding on 
the blossoms not of rain forest trees but of the bloodwoods and other eucalypts in the 
patches of savannah woodland growing among the big rain forest areas. 

McLennan, who was the first to collect this honeyeater in 1913 had his attention 
drawn to it by its call which he did not recognise. I did not hear any calls at all but 
maybe I am a little too deaf. The nest of the Green-backed Honeyeater has not yet 
been found. 

Not so restricted in its habitat is the White-streaked Honeyeater (Trichodere 
cockerelli), for it is to be found anywhere from the Claudie River northwards to Cape 
York, though I have not seen it west of the Dividing Range except right at the top. 

This is a beautifully marked bird with bright yellow ear-tufts set off by a dark grey 
head; wax-yellow markings on wings; brown upper parts and white under parts splash¬ 
ed with grey in the rough form of a fan. I do not know whether it is because the bird 
is shy or because it is very restless but it is most difficult to observe for it never stays 
in one place for a moment before dashing off four or five hundred yards elsewhere. It 
will be seen feeding both in the open savannah woodlands and on the rain forest blos¬ 
soms. A very free songster, the White-streaked Honeyeater has a varied repertoire, 
from a twanging note., like a tight string being twanged on a wooden box, to one of the 
most lovely songs I know - a sweet, reedy tremolo. 

Lastly we have the Tawny-breasted Honeyeater ( Xanthotis flaviventer). Its 
distribution is probably wider and its numbers greater than any of the other three. It 
can be found from the Archer River, well to the west side of Cape York Peninsula, up 
to the tip of Cape York itself, and again on the east side as far as the Claudie River. 

The upper parts are olive to ashy-brown with the chest yellow-olive, getting darker on 
the abdomen. Round the eyes there is bare skin, and there are white feathers behind 
and below the eyes. This honeyeater certainly spends very much of the time inside 
the actual rain forest and vine scrubs but also comes into the bloodwood and other 
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eucalypts on the fringe when they are in blossom. Unlike the other three birds 1 have 
written about, the Tawny-breasted Honeyeater will be seen either as individuals or in 
small parties. The bird is very talkative and has a variety of calls, of which the most 
common is probably an excited "Which-which-is-which, which-whicli-is-which, which". 

If the above descriptions inspire any of my readers to tackle a visit to Cape York 
Peninsula I will guarantee that they will not be disappointed, for the birdlife there is 
outstanding. — H. R. OFFICER, Olinda, Victoria. 


LUNE RIVER EASTER CAMP REPORT 

GOOD Friday dawned cold and wet. Anxious campers, peering through their windows 
from the warmth and comfort of their homes found Mount Wellington, when not blotted 
out by cloud and rain, covered with snow down to 2, 500 feet. Despite the inauspicious 
conditions, with spirits undaunted, these hardy individuals made their way to Lune River, 
the site of the Club's 1966 camp. By courtesy of Mr. Donnelly, two small cabins and 
the larger recreation hut had been placed at our disposal and these, together with some 
of the cars, were pressed into service as sleeping quarters. The toilet block was also 
available to us and the constant supply of hot water was much appreciated. It wasn't 
until the arrival of the Wall family on Sunday that a tent was pitched. 

Friday remained damp with frequent hail showers. Excursions were limited to the 
immediate vicinity of the camp — save for one of our younger members who visited 
Southport Lagoon, and promptly fell in. Reg. Morrisby visited the nearby saw-mill 
and returned with a load of wood which kept the home fires burning and permitted gal¬ 
lons of tea to be brewed and some rather dubious meals to be cooked in die hut allotted 
to the male members. Between the showers some magnificent views of snow-covered 
mountains opened up. 

The weather for the remainder of the camp was not unpleasant. Parties visited 
Southport Lagoon and Bluff, Lady Bay near Hythe, Recherche Bay and glow-worm caves. 
This latter spot was reached by walking up the railway that carries stone from the lime¬ 
stone quarries to a jetty at Southport from where it is taken to Electrona. The last 
stretch, from which the rails have been removed, was through leech-infested wet 
sclerophyll forest. The glow-worms (A-C or D-C ?) were certainly a most impressive 
sight. On the return journey a 14" Copperhead snake was found but eluded efforts to 
capture it. 

Mammals were uncommon, only a single wallaby and a Brush Possum being seen. 
Birds, on the other hand, were about in good numbers, a total of 62 species being record¬ 
ed. The camp itself was "home" to Dusky Robins, Scarlet Robins, Green Rosellas, a 
Golden Whistler and Crescent Honeyeaters whose calls could be heard everywhere. 

Dusky Wood-swallows were common near the camp but the only other summer visitors 
seen were a few Tree Martins and Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes. A Black Currawong 
(Black Jay) sat on the fence opposite the huts, took a good look at us and promptly 
vanished, not being .seen again. 

Ornithological highlights were the parties of Emu-wrens found in areas of button- 
grass near the river, and the discovery of a colony of Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters in 
heath at the entrance to Southport Lagoon. 

Botanically, the district may be divided into three main sections - ( a ) the 
hills, heavily forested with stringybarks (Eucalyptus obliqua) with its associated under- 
storey of smaller trees and shrubs; ( 2) shallow valleys and plains of wet heathland and 
buttongrass sparsely dotted with eucalypts; and ( 3) reed-beds along the river. Some 
Blue Gums ( E. globulus) grew near Lune River and also at Catamaran, seven miles to 
the south on Recherche Bay. In all areas Cutting Grass ( Gahnia psittacorum) grew 
profusely. 

After a particularly dry summer there had been good rains and we found some out- 
of-season flowers, notably Christmas Bells (Blandfordia marginata) which was blooming 
quite well about Southport Lagoon. Another surprise was to find a One-day Lily 
(Diplarrthena moraea) in flower. A Lobelia was also flowering freely. 

Three heaths were blooming commonly - Common Heath ( Epacris impressa), 
the pink Swamp Heath (Sprengelia incarnata), another white Epacris ( possibly 
E. squarrosa). Only one orchid was found in flower, the diminutive Greenhood 
(Pterostylis parviflora). It is many years since we have failed to find a Pink Autum 
Orchid ( Eriochilus cucullatus) at Easter-time. Other flowers seen were Blue-bell 
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( Wahlenbergia) Trigger-plant (Stylidium), a Goodenia, Banera rubioides, Fireweed 
( Senecio linearifolius), Banksia marginata, a Tea Tree (Leptospermum) and a little 
green lily. Throughout the bush areas three berries were very common - Tasman 
Seal (Drymophila cyanocarpa) the Blue Climbing Berry (Billardiera longiflora) and a 
Flax-lily (Dianella). The pink form of Billardiera was found near the outlet of South- 
port Lagoon. 

The following ferns were listed by David Milledge Austral Filmy Fern 
( Mecodium australe), Soft Treefern (Dicksonia antarctica ), Common Maidenhair 
(Adiantum aethiopicum), Kangaroo Fern ( Phymatodes dlversifolium), several Spleen- 
worts (Asplenium spp), two Waterferns (Blechnum spp), Austral bracken ( Pteridium 
asculentum), and a Coral Fern (Gleichenia sp). 

The success of this camp was due in no small measure to the generosity of Mr. 
Donnelly in making the huts available, and a hearty vote of thanks is due to him. 

— D. G. THOMAS, with botanical notes by L. E. WALL, Hobart, Tas. 

TWENTY EIGHT TASMANIAN EUCALYPTS 
RENANTHEROUS SECTION 

1. Ash group: obliqua - stringy bark; regnans - swamp-gum, stringy-gum; 

delegatensis ( gigantea ) - gum-top stringy bark; sieberiana - "ironbark". 

2. Peppermint group: linearis - white peppermint; amygdalina (salicifolia) 

- black peppermint; simmondsii - Smithton peppermint; robertsonii -; 

risdoni - Risdon peppermint; tasmanica - blue peppermint; coccifera - 

snow gum; pauciflora - weeping gum, cabbage gum. 

MACRANTHEROUS SECTION 

1. Lowland white-gum group: viminalis - white gum, "manna gum"; 

rubida - candle bark; dalrympleana - mountain gum. 

2. Alpine white-gum group: gunnii — cider gum; archeri -; 

umigera - urn gum; morrisbyi - Morrisby gum; perriniana - spinning gum. 

3. Yellow-gum group: vemicosa -; subcrenulata — johnstonii —. 

4. Blue-gum group: globulus - blue gum; bicostata ~; cordata — silver gum. 

5. Swamp-gum group: ovata - black gum, swamp gum, Marrawah gum; 

aggregata - swamp peppermint. 

OIL DRILLING MAY ENDANGER BIRDS 

OIL drilling and testing rigs erected in offshore waters can be serious hazards for oceanic 
birds, such as petrels and albatrosses. Oil seeping to the surface from these borings 
could bring disaster to birds coming in contact with it. 

Bird protection bodies throughout Australia should raise a common voice in insist¬ 
ing on safeguards being adopted to avoid mortality to seabirds wherever marine drilling 
is undertaken. 

Oil testing operations now in hand in Bass Strait offer potential danger to the Slend¬ 
er-billed Petrel ( Muttonbird) and Australian Gannet, both of which range this area of 
water thickly. This particularly if oil should seep up close to a coastal breeding station. 
One can envisage many thousands of petrels perishing after contact with oil during their 
breeding season. 

Tapping of an oil basin under the sea might well result in an uncontrollable gush¬ 
er, with oil spreading over the surface of the water for a wide radius, and any birds 
making contact with it would in nearly every instance die. This because oil clogs 
their plumage, prevents them from flying, allows cold sea water to come in contact 
with their bodies, stops them getting food. Death may be prolonged, but for most of 
the victims it is sure. 

What has occurred off the coasts of other countries, with oil killing a countless 
number of birds, could possibly happen in Bass Strait, separating Tasmania from 
continental. Australia. — THE EDITOR , — 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE TASMANIAN BIRD LIST 
(By David Milledge, Sandy Bay, Tas. ) 

LOOKING at the two most recently published books on our birds -" A Catalogue of 
Tasmanian Birds” ( R. H. Green) and ” Tasmanian Birds" (Michael Sharland) — one 
can obtain a list of 243 species for Tasmania and its offshore islands (including King 
Island and the Flinders Group). Both these books cover records up to 1958 and, as the 
list now stands at 263 (June 1966), it can be seen that 20 new birds have been added in 
eight years. This is indicative of the increasing interest in field ornithology in this 
State over the past few years. The possibility of new records has induced observers to 
visit remote, out-of-the-way areas and spend more time on estuarine mudflats, with the 
result that 12 of the 20 new species have been recorded from such places. 

The new birds fall into three categories : 

1 . 7 waders ( Charadriiformes), 5 recorded from the Ralphs Bay - Pittwater area 
in the south of Tasmania and 2 from the north-east. 

2. Another group of 7 species, ( 3 hawks, 3 egrets, and a tem), seen in northern 
and southern Tasmania and also on the East Coast. 

3. A group of 6 birds from the Bass Strait Islands, being 3 honeyeaters, 2 wood- 
swallows and one petrel. 

The new waders were found during a survey of mud-flats in southern, eastern and 
north-eastern Tasmania carried out over the past two seasons by Hobart observers, D. G. 
Thomas, L. E. Wall and the writer, and also by F. T. H. Smith while on a visit from 
Melbourne. All the waders have been recorded since January 1965. On the 23rd of 
that month, I saw a single Little Whimbrel (Numenius minutus) feeding with Greenshanks 
at the southern end of Ralphs Bay near South Arm. David Thomas recorded the next new 
wader for Tasmania when he found a Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa limosa) with Eastern 
Curlews, also at South Arm, only a week later, on January 28. Then, on February 28 
of the same year, Len Wall recorded the third new wader at Ansons Bay in the north-east, 
where he saw several Sanderlings ( Crocethia alba). 

The Pectoral Sandpiper ( Erolia melanotos) was the fourth wader added, a single 
bird being tentatively identified by the writer at Cambridge on November 19, 1965. 

This wader was next seen by David Thomas, and later positively identified by Fred Smith. 
Other observers also saw this bird as it stayed near Cambridge for several months. During 
an excursion together on November 28, Fred Smith, David Thomas and the writer then 
added two waders in one day, a Mongolian Dotterel ( Charadrius mongolus) and two 
Great Knots ( Calidris tenuirostris ). The Dotterel was seen at Lauderdale, Ralphs Bay, 
and the Knots in Orielton Lagoon, Pittwater. 

The last of Tasmania’s new waders was recorded by Len Wall and David Thomas 
early this year, when they saw a flock of 60 Ruffs ( Philomachus pugnax) at Cape Portland 
in the north-east. 

The first of the new hawks was a Whistling Eagle (Haliastur sphenurus), recorded by 
Len Wall and Roy Wheeler near Falmouth on November 10, 1964. This was the first 
positive record of a Whistling Eagle in Tasmania. The next hawk to be recorded was a 
Fork-tailed Kite (Milvus migrans) seen by a Melbourne observer at Western Junction late 
in 1965. After this, David Thomas also reported one from Pawleena, near Sorell. A 
Black Falcon ( Falco subniger) was yet another’neW record for David Thomas when he 
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reported one from Orielton Lagoon, Pittwater, early this year ( 1966). 

Of the three new egrets, the first recorded was a Little Egret ( Egretta garzetta ) 
seen by Peter Bolger on May 15, 1957, at Blackmans Bay, near Dunalley. Len Wall 
then reported a Plumed Egret ( Egretta intermedia ) at Howrah on June 7, 1958. Although 
both these egrets were recorded before and during 1958, they were not mentioned by 
Michael Sharland, so presumably reports of their presence in Tasmania were published 
after his book was published. The third new egret for Tasmania was the long-awaited 
Cattle Egret (Bubulcus ibis), seen by David Thomas at Rostrevor Lagoon, Triabunna 
on April 19, 1965. 

Tasmania’s newest tern was the rather surprising record of a White-winged Black 
Tern ( Chlidonias leucoptera) by Len Wall at Sandford on December 16, 1961. This 
bird was collected by the Tasmanian Museum and made into a study skin. 

The six new species from the Bass Strait Islands are — Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
( Meliphaga chrysops), White-naped Honeyeater ( Melithreptus lunatus), Brown-headed 
Honeyeater ( Melithreptus brevirostris), White-breasted Wood-swallow (Artamus 
leucorhynchus), Masked Wood-swallow (Artamus personatus) and Silver-grey Petrel 
( Fulmarus antarcticus ). Four of these, the two Wood-swallows, the Petrel and the 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater were recorded by Max McGarvie from King Island. There 
is a report of his observations in ” The Tasmanian Naturalist”, No. 2. The other two 
honeyeaters are somewhat of a mystery and it is not clear how they came to be on the 
Tasmanian list. In his book, "Australian Honeyeaters", Brigadier H. R. Officer lists 
the Brown-headed Honeyeater from King Island and the White-naped Honeyeater from 
"Bass Strait Islands". Possibly both birds were recorded by Max McGarvie, but I can 
find no published references to their occurrence in Tasmania other than in Brigadier 
Officer's book. 

It appears to me that the 20 new records mentioned in this article will set a pat¬ 
tern for additions to the Tasmanian list. Obviously, new records from the Tasmanian 
mainland are going to come from waders, terns, petrels and other long-winged sea 
birds, and also from those birds of prey and swamp birds not already recorded as visitors 
from the Australian mainland. Small bush birds will probably be added from the Bass 
Strait Islands, but it appears observers have seen nearly all those likely to occur on the 
Tasmanian mainland. 

NATURALIST'S LAST NOTES — THE BLUE WREN 

MR* JOHN R. SKEMP, a leading Tasmanian field naturalist and an author, died in 
May this year. The following interesting notes on plumage changes in the male Blue 
Wren ( Malurus cyaneus) were his last literary effort; they were written on his sick 
bed, from which he did not recover. His notes have been submitted for publication in 
"The Tasmanian Naturalist" by Mr. W. Frank Ellis, Director of the Queen Victoria 
Museum and Art Gallery, Launceston. "There can be few Tasmanian naturalists who 
will not know of Jack Skemp's long and deep study in Tasmanian fauna and flora," 

Mr. Ellis wrote. — THE EDITOR. 

Colour Changes in Male Blue Wren 
By J. A. Skemp, B. Sc. 

FOR the past twenty years I have been watching Blue Wrens at close range — several 
of them have learned to feed from my hand; and I have had a dozen to twenty under 
fairly continuous observation. Consequently I believe that the facts of changes in 
colour plumage of males follows a pattern slightly different from that usually postulat¬ 
ed in bird books. In them you may read that male Blue Wrens after reaching the age 
of five or thereabouts do not shed their blue plumage in the autumn but wear it contin¬ 
uously. Over a period of twenty years I have never yet seen a male Blue Wren that 
did not go into eclipse plumage in February, and most years I have had at least a dozen 
males under close and constant observation. 

The first signs of eclipse show about the beginning of February when a few gray 
or biown feathers begin to appear on the back, head and breast. Progressively the 
grey feathers push out the blue feathers, both the very dark blue and light blue plum¬ 
age, until in about three to four weeks the little bird is completely grey-brown, 
except for a dark blue tail ( a conspicuous feature) and black beak and eyes. In the 
female the beak and eye and the feathers round them are chestnut brown, and the tail 
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is dark grey, giving an easy method of distinguishing the sexes in eclipse. All young 
birds at first resemble the female _ the tail is only about half length for the first month 
of plumage — but the males progressively develop a blue tail and black beak. 

The eclipse period for males usually lasts until September. But one year I 
observed some males, whom I am almost certain were birds of four or more years old, 
going back into full breeding plumage, one in April, one in May and one in June, 
though the rest (eight of ten of the little mob) did not get their full plumage until Sep¬ 
tember. ( This early change from eclipse was noticed in several years. ) For the young¬ 
er ones it was late October before they had their full blue pattern. One year a young 
male who had had the misfortune to lose one foot began to get blue feathers in October, 
but he never completed his colour change before the February moult began. The next 
year, however, he was in full breeding plumage by the end of October. Unfortunately, 
by the next year he had disappeared. 

It seems to me that the sighting of fully plumaged male birds in autumn ( and 
sometimes quite early autumn, ) has given rise to the suggestion that some males, pre¬ 
sumably older ones, never lose their blue plumage; but as I have said, over twenty 
years and with numerous wrens under observation, I have never yet seen a male that did 
not go into eclipse. Obviously each male blue wren must have two moults each year 
— one to gain the blue breeding feathers and one to lose them. 

The colour itself, both the dark blue ( almost black) and the light cobalt blue are 
enamel-like and irridescent. The colour is apparently due to light refraction rather 
than pigmentation and the refracting material is deposited on the tiny barbules of the 
feathers, heavier on the outside than the inside of the feather. A fairly powerful mag¬ 
nifying glass will show the granules on the feathers. They may be washed or carried 
in minor amounts onto adjacent grey feathers, since under the dark blue of the breast 
there is often a very light blue margin. As the birds age the area covered by the colour 
pattern seems to spread further over the body. The first (light) blue feathers to come 
and the last to go are those around the beak. 


OBITUARY — Mrs. Evelyn Fleming, one of the Club’s most active women workers, 
died suddenly at Hobart on June 14 last. Her death will be a great loss to the Club. 
Her interest in nature study brought her into the Club many years ago and she attended 
nearly every field outing and annual camp and entered into the spirit of all social 
events. Members will best remember her as ’’honorary camp cook," a duty she cheer¬ 
fully performed for the advance party on the annual Easter camps. She was a staunch 
worker for returned servicemen and in this realm also will be missed. The Club's 
sympathy goes to the family she left. 


FRESHWATER FEAST ; Flathead, mullet and cod, together with certain marine birds, 
are often provided with a feast of freshwater animals and insects as streams in flood pour 
their contents into sea or estuary. Have you observed the Silver Gulls feeding in the 
Derwent at Hobart when the Hobart Rivulet, after heavy rain, empties its contents into 
the estuary? With its source on Mt. Wellington, the capital’s backdrop, the stream 
flows right through the city, beneath its buildings, and sometimes stains half the width 
of the estuary with mud and silt. Birds and fishes do well on the huge amounts of 
small animal life that the silt contains. 

BUDGERYGAR SURVEY : Eric Lindgren, Department of Zoology, University of 
Western Australia, Nedlands, W. A. , advises that he making a survey of the nomadic 
behaviour of the Australian Budgerygar, one of our best known and most popular little 
parrots. He seeks the assistance of anyone who has w r atched these parrots in the wild. 

"I would like to ask the help of anyone who has personal records or knows of literature 
records of either — ( a ) breeding congresses of these birds, i. e., more or less high 
density breeding associations surrounded mainly by areas of little or no breeding, or 
( b) large non-breeding flocks as occasionally seen at waterholes, in flight, etc., " 
he says. Each item is important in itself, as the sum total of many records may give 
clearer understanding of the pattern of movement as a whole. 
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STUDY OF CAPE BARREN GOOSE 


ADDRESSING the Club's June meeting, Dr. E. R. Guiler, chairman of the Tasmanian 
Animals and Birds Protection Board, spoke of the present status of the Cape Barren Goose 
( Cereopsis novae-hollandiae) on Tasmania's Bass Strait islands. He said there had been 
ill-informed criticism from other States that the numbers of this species were declining, 
when in fact the actual position was that the goose had probably never been so numer¬ 
ous. He said it was ridiculous for critics to say it was becoming extinct. 

An annual count had been held for some years past and this had shown the goose 
to be increasing*. Indeed, before long he envisaged they would be faced with a prob¬ 
lem over too many geese, as farmers disliked the birds feeding on and trampling down 
their sheep pastures. 

There was nothing in early records, despite what certain critics said, showing that 
the Cape Barren Goope was any more numerous on the islands than it was today. Indeed, 
because the birds were not protected in earlier years, they were probably far less com¬ 
mon. But protection had now brought their numbers to new heights. 

Dr. Guiler, speaking about the goose's breeding habits, said that although most 
nests were well concealed and therefore hard for anyone to find, some birds departed 
from routine and built their nests in extremely exposed situations, such as on the tops 
of low bushes and scrub. Also, most nests were to be found on the western fringes of 
islands, and thus exposed to the weather. He did not know the reason for this. 

He assured the Club that the goose was doing well and its welfare would be further 
safeguarded. 


SOUTH WINDS : When heavy storms sweep in the mouth of the River Derwent, some 
12 miles south of Hobart, and line the foreshores with soap-sud foam, they are pretty 
certain to be coming from regions not far removed from the South Pole 0 There is no 
land between Tasmania and the Antarctic continent. With the storms come oceanic 
birds and mammals, including Sea-elephants, Skua Gulls, Giant Petrels, Cape Pigeons, 
Wandering and Black-browed Albatrosses. So, winter is an exciting time for observant 
naturalists. Crested Penguins should also be watched for, and while looking for these it 
might be possible to see a King Penguin which has come from distant Macquarie Island. 
This may be the only period of the year during which we have a chance of seeing these 
southern visitors. 


FEDERATION : Tasmania has a federation of field naturalists clubs, probably the only 
federation of its kind in Australia. . Its membership includes field naturalists' clubs at 
Hobart, Launceston, Bumie and Devonport, as well as walking clubs and the like. 

It is thus useful having a federation that can speak with a common voice on wild life 
protection. 
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TWO BIG FAUNA RESERVATIONS 


TWO significant developments in Tasmanian animal conservation were initiated recently. 
One was the proclamation of an area of about 1, 600, 000 acres of bush country as a fauna 
protection district in south-western Tasmania. The other was a plan to take over Maria 
Island, on the east coast, as an animal sanctuary. Maria Island comprises a total of 
23, 000 acres. 

These moves are reviewed in the "Tasmanian Fauna Bulletin," No. 3, June, 1966 
published by the Animals and Birds Protection Board, Bathurst Street, Hobart. 

Referring to the south-western fauna district, Dr. E. R. Guiler* says - "no detail¬ 
ed faunal survey has been carried out, -but preliminary investigations along the northern 
and eastern borders give reason to believe that all of our marsupial fauna is represented 
therein, together with many of our avian species 


Notes and news items for "The Tasmanian Naturalist" should be sent to the editor, 
Mr. Michael Sharland, 1 Erina Place, Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN BATS 
By R. H. Green 

Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston, Tas. 

THE TASMANIAN mammalian fauna includes some most interesting and unique species 
but so often is publicity given to our monotremes and marsupials that our native placen¬ 
tal mammals tend to be overlooked. Few people realise that our native fauna includes 
four rat species and at least five bat species which are all protected and form an im¬ 
portant and interesting group. Throughout the ages, both in legend and reality, bats 
have been surrounded by mystery. In recent years there has been a great increase in 
bat studies and researchers are now starting to reveal many of the interesting aspects of 
their life and habits. 

Tasmania, the most southern extremity of their Australian distribution, is known 
to support only five species; these are all insectivorous. The large fruit-eating bats of 
Eastern Australia rarely venture so far south and such occurrences (one specimen in the 
Tasmanian Museum) may be regarded as accidental. The field study of insectivorous 
bats is difficult, especially because of their small size and secretive nocturnal habits. 
Their diurnal roostr are hard to locate, and in Tasmania have never been recorded 
occurring in caves or tunnels, a habit which often assists research workers in other States. 
The reason for this remains unexplained. 

The Little Brown Bat ( Eptesicus pumilus) is the smallest and apparently most 
numerous Tasmanian species, and it may reasonably be expected to occur almost any¬ 
where in the State. The body of an adult is even smaller than that of the House Mouse 
but the spread of its forelimbs may be as much as seven inches. Studies recently con¬ 
ducted near Kelso in Northern Tasmania (Green, 1965) have revealed that the con¬ 
gregations which this bat forms in wall cavities, holes in trees or similar sites for day 
roosts, are numerically strongest from about September to March. From a colony, 
revealed by the felling of a tree in Epping Forest in mid-September, 1965, 60 females 
and 6 males were collected and a few more escaped. During the winter months such 
colonies are almost completely abandoned. The first reason which came to notice was 
that these summer roosts, which are composed almost purely of females, are maternal 
colonies and formed for the purpose of a "community nursery". Occupancy takes place 
about the time that foetal development commences and abandonment, which is gradual, 
follows the weaning of the young. 

The young are bom towards the end of November, naked and blind but are very 
agile and fasten tenaciously to the ventral fur and nipples. At birth they are equipped 
with a remarkable set of deciduous milk teeth. The triple cusps of the incisors are 
elongated and strongly curved in the form of tiny tri-pronged bag hooks. The lower 
canines have two major cusps similarly curved. The adaption provides the sucklings 
with much greater gripping power than would be possible with normal teeth. Though 
the parents are quite capable of flying with the young so attached, they do not nor¬ 
mally do so but prefer to leave their offspring in the roost when in flight. 

By about seven weeks of age, when the young bats are taking their first indepen¬ 
dent flights, the milk teeth have been gradually replaced by an almost complete set of 
adult teeth which do not possess the hooked'cusps and are best suited to their newly 
acquired insectivorous diet. As part of this study 127 individuals were banded on the 
fore-arm with small, free-moving bands, a method used successfully on many thous¬ 
ands of bats in other States. Subsequently, 217 recaptures were recorded over a period 
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of three years, all from the vicinity of banding, and the information so gained has 
assisted in the study. The life span is as yet unknown but may be expected to be as 

great as ten years or more. , . t 

What happens to these bats during the winter months we do not know for 

sure Though some species are known to migrate, this is not suspected with the 
Tasmanian Little Brown Bat. Individuals or pairs are often found in timber stacks 
and crevices in trees during the winter and it appears that the most likely explanation 

is that they generally disperse and perhaps partially hibernate. 

The Lesser Long-eared Bat (Nyctophylus geoffroyi) is slightly larger than 
the previous species and appears almost as common and widespread. It has likewise 
been under study in Northern Tasmania (Green, 1966) and, although many of its 
habits have been found to be somewhat similar to those of the Little Brown Bat, its 
maternal colonies are not as large and its offspring are normally twins. When unduly 
disturbed during the breeding season it has been found to abandon its maternal roost 
and apparently refriove the young to an alternative site. 

Of the remaining three species, the Chocolate Bat (Chalinolobus mono), 
Gould's Wattled Bat ( C. gouldi) and the Tasmanian Pipistrellus (Pipistrellus tasman- 
iensis) very little can be stated beyond the fact that they occur here. Much more 
material and information is required if we are to even begin a study, and without 
some knowledge of their distribution and habits conservation controls are almost futile. 

It is quite probable that, with further investigation, we will find species 
previously unrecorded from this State. The assistance of people generally in supply¬ 
ing information on known roosts or salvaging material ( e. g. killed by cats, cars, 
etc. ) is always appreciated and can be lodged with the museums in Launceston or 
Hobart. Your help may be a most important link in solving another bat mystery. 


References Green, R. H. (1965) Observations on the Little Brown Bat 
("Eptesicus pumilus), Gray in Tasmania, Rec. Q. V. M; N. S. No. 20. Green, R. H. 
(1966) Notes on the Lesser Long-eared Bat (Nyctophilus geoffroyi) in Northern 
Tasmania, Rec. Q. V. M; N. S. No. 22. 


Subscriptions: Please note that a number of subscriptions to "The Tasmanian 

Naturalist" have not been paid this year; consequentlv the Club may have to review 
the position of the journal. So please send in your 40y* postal note now, and this 
will carry you on to the issue of February, 1967. Ar amount received in excess of 
40£ will be gladly accepted as a donation. The address : Tas. Field Naturalists 
Club, G. P. O. Box 68a, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. 

SPOONBILLS ON KING ISLAND: Early in June 1965, a yellow-billed Spoonbill was 
seen on swampy flats near Cape Wickham, the northernmost point of King Island. 

It remained for two months, usually alone, but occasionally in the company of 
either White or Straw-necked Ibis, both of which were here in small numbers last 
year. On July 2 this year I saw a Royal Spoonbill on the edge of a lagoon at Pass 
p^ ver# — Max McGarvie, King Island 


GOOD YEAR FOR FROGS: The frog breeding season is in full progress. Southern 
lagoons have not been so full of water, or frogs, for years. Thousands of frogs and 
froglets plunge from reeds and bushes as one walks by the side of a breeding lagoon 
and the water is disturbed all round. Frog voices reach such a pitch that they 
blanket most other marsh sounds, and one particular kind of "song" is as perfect a 
match as I've ever heard of the sound of an excited radio commentator describing the 
horse racing on Saturdays as heard when you are some little distance from the set. 

Bull frogs and lesser frogs, in multitudes beyond estimation, have had a wonderful 
spring, making up for lost time over some two or three years when their marshes 
have been dry. — THE EDITOR. 
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THE TASMANIAN DEVIL 
ZOOLOGICALLY, Tasmania is outstand¬ 
ing for its possession of a devil. Maybe 
it is the only country that has a devil. 
Certainly there seems to be ample justi¬ 
fication for the name of the animal here 
illustrated which is unknown outside 
Tasmania, because it is a pugnacious 
creature, has an evil little face, and is 
a predator with a notoriously bad temper. 

Furred, and four-footed, and equip¬ 
ped with a set of teeth capable of> shred¬ 
ding the flesh of much larger animals, 
this Devil is about the size of a fox ter¬ 
rier dog. Much more robust, of course, 
thick set and with shorter legs. It is not 
a particularly pleasant animal and in 
comparison with the more " finished" 
animals of the world, such as deer, the 
big cats, monkeys t .d others, it might 
well be accepted as a misfit. 

We meet the Devil quite frequently 
in Tasmania. For, no misfit in its own 
environment, it is common among wood¬ 
ed ranges, in parts of lowland scrub, and 
about the fringe of farms. 


VALIDITY OF SIGHT RECORDS 
(FromR. H. Green, Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston) 

THE NOTE by David Milledge, "Recent Additions to the Tasmanian Bird List", sup¬ 
plement No. 6 of the "Tasmanian Naturalist", includes 20 bird species as additions 
to the Tasmanian list. 

This indicates some sterling work on the part of the author and his colleagues who 
have undoubtedly spent much time and effort in visiting coastal areas in search of new 
records. Without meaning to detract from the credit due to such enthusiastic field 
obsei ers I must however raise a voice of protest against the trend to accept limited 
sight records in the same category as confirmed determinations. Literature repeatedly 
includes corrections to mistaken identifications. The utmost caution should be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. 

David Milledge states clearly that most of his records are sight records only, 
in some cases a single bird seen by a lone observer. Though no doubt such observations 
are of value they should not be accepted as more than a logical deduction, unless the 
record is supported by a number of independent and competent observers who can quo f e 
clearly defined characteristics, or preferably a specimen secured for proper determin¬ 
ation. Ironically, the only species mentioned in Milledge's list, the inclusion of 
which is supported by the specimen, had, previous to its collection, been determined 
as of another species. Beyond this I prefer not to comment except to say : let us not 
be led to jump to unsupported conclusions. 

LEONARD E. WALL comments on the above : 

The question is a perennial one and might be justifiable if one looks at the 
article quoted without referring to other evidence. In the wader group the position is — 

LITTLE WHIMBREL, a sight record by Milledge, published in "The Emu" 

(65 - 293/4) with a detailed description and the announcement that D. C. Thomas 
saw the bird a few days later. 

BLACK-TAILED GOD WIT, a single sight record by Thomas, also published in 
"The Emu, " (65 - 222) with the advice that he was familiar with the bird in Britain. 

SANDERLING, a sight record by L. E . Wall, published in "The Australian Bird 
Watcher, " ( 2 - 138/9). Thomas also saw the birds (ibid. 2 - 186), as did J. R. 

Napier (unpublished). Both Thomas (once) and Napier (twice) saw them the follow - 
ing year. 
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PECTORAL SANDPIPER, MONGOLIAN DOTTEREL, GREAT KNOT. All 
seen by Mill edge, Thomas, and F. T. H. Smith, the lastnamed noted for his meticu¬ 
lous care in identification. 

RUFF. It is unfortunate that this record was published before a detailed 
description, which has been accepted by ’’The Australian Bird Watcher. " The ob¬ 
servers are concerned at the unusual circumstances of the record and have preferred 
to class it as provisional only. 

WHISTLING EAGLE. Roy Wheeler needs no introduction, but if any doubt 
exists let me add that I have seen a number of the species on the Mainland and am 
convinced that the identification was correct. 

FORK-TAILED KITE. Details of the first observation have been published, 
’’The Emu”, (66 - 16). Thomas also saw one and he was familiar with the species 
in South Africa. 

BLACK FALCON- A single record by Thomas, not yet published elsewhere 

LITTLE EGRET and PLUMED EGRET. Published in ’’The Emu’’, 

( 59 - 184). The record of the Plumed Egret is the only by me not confirmed by : 
another observer. 

CATTLE EGRET. See ’’The Emu, ” (65 - 205). This species has been 
seen by many observers. 

WHITE-WINGED BLACK TERN, ’’The Emu, ” ( 62 - 265/6 ); the bird was 
suspected of being a Marsh T.em, but the white rump presented a strong doubt in my 
mind, and I would not have accepted an identification without a query. 

As for the Brown -headed and White-naped Honeyeaters on Bass Strait islands 
the reference, I am told, was supported by the R. A. O. U. Checklist, 1926. 

DAVID G. THOMAS writes : 

The question of the validity of sight records has been discussed many times 
and all I wish to state is that in my view far too much importance has been placed 
on it. It should be self-evident, but is often overlooked, that the range of any 
species, particularly highly migratory ones, cannot be clearly delineated on a map. 
The Checklists of the world are full of unlikely ( so far as is known) species, often 
based on a single record, whereas other species equally likely or unlikely to occur 
are excluded. Surely this is of little importance, as I submit is the point made by 
Green that ’’literature repeatedly includes corrections to mistaken identifications. " 

In any case, to say that because a species is not present in a specific locality today 
it could not have been present 50 years ago is assuming a knowledge of population 
dynamics of the species concerned that is extremely unlikely we possess. 

The celebrated case of the Hastings Rarities (Nelder, ’’British Birds" ) 
should teach us that inclusion of a species on the basis of specimens also has its 
dangers. If this subject is of any importance we should judge records by applying the 
type of statistical analysis employed by Nelder or develop the knowledge to do so. 

I would point out that the coastal areas were not visited in search of new 
records as Green suggests. That new waders were found is no surprise if the biology 
of the palaearctic \ aders is considered. It should occasion no surprise if a further 
dozen or so are added to the Tasmanian list within the next few years. If it is 
necessary to differentiate between sight and specimen records then the convention of 
including the sight records in square brackets could be adopted. 

HUGE NESTS OF JUNGLE FOWL 

THE Jungle Fowl, inhabiting northern parts of Australia, may well be credited with 
building the world's largest bird's nest. From published figures it seems that the 
average nest mound of this bird measures some sixty feet in circumference and from 
five to six feet high, with a diameter of about twenty feet across the top. Some, 
of course, are larger, and a particularly large one was located by M. Sharland and 
J. Bravery in the rain forest scrub at Iron Range, Cape York Peninsula, last July. 

Built round a tall scrub tree on the bank of the Claudie River, this mound was found 
to be 101 ft. in base circumference and 9 ft. 6 in. high. The birds were building 
it even higher! 

Nests of greater dimensions have been recorded and show what a remarkable 
nest-builder the Jungle Fowl (Megapode) really is. 
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ANASPIDES TASMANIAE - NOTES ON ITS DISCOVERY AND DISTRIBUTION 

By A. M. Hewer, Hobart 

TASMANIA is the home of a number of animal forms frequently described as "living 
fossils". Apart from the "Tiger" ( Thylacine), perhaps the best known is the small 
Mountain Shrimp (Anaspides tasmaniae). Indeed, so well known is this creature 
of highland ponds, tarns and rivers that lay people have accepted its generic name 
as a vernacular, "Anaspides. " 

Although familiar to many early settlers, the Mountain Shrimp was unknown 
to science as a living species until 1893. In that year a visiting New Zealand 
naturalist, G. M. Thompson, accompanied Leonard Rodway, Tasmanian Government 
Botanist, on a walk over the top of Mt. Wellington, which rises to more than 4, 000 ft. 
above Hobart. They were interested primarily in the alpine flora. Whilst having 
lunch at a spot known as Diamond Springs, near the mountain's unique rocking stone, 
Rodway drew Thompson's attention to these unusual and primitive shrimps living in 
the springs. Thompson was excited by the discovery. These were living specimens 
of a group of primitive shrimp-like creatures known previously only as fossils. He 
described the species, naming it Anaspides tasmaniae, in a paper presented to the 
Linnean Society in August, 1894. 

Apart from an unusual freshwater crustacean described by O. A. Sayce in 
"The Victorian Naturalist", Vol. 24 — 117—1907, the only known relatives of the 
Tasmanian Mountain Shrimps are several fossil forms found in the Permian and 
Carboniferous sandstones of Europe and North America. 

During 1907, Professor Gilbert C. Bourne and the British Association sponsor¬ 
ed a one-man expedition to Tasmania to collect freshwater animal life and in partic¬ 
ular investigate the life cycle of Anaspides. Geoffrey Watkins Smith accepted the 
assignment. He arrived on November 1st, 1907, and in the four or five months he 
was here found several new species of crustaceans. The most notable, probably, 
was Paranaspides lacustris, which he described from specimens collected by him at 
Great Lake, central highlands. 

A full description appears on pp. 470 - 473 of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London, December 1908. In the same volume he describes the breeding, 
habits and occurrence of Anaspides (pp. 466 - 469). 

Anaspides is common in many places over the western half of the State, 
usually at elevations above 1, 000 feet. It may be seen in a number of places on 
Mt. Wellington and is known in New Town Creek, about half a mile beyond the end 
of Lenah Valley Road. It also occurs in the national parks. 

Geoffrey Smith states : "The introduced English Trout which are multiplying 
so rapidly in the Tasmanian rivers and lakes will probably end by exterminating the 
shrimp. " 

Of the species Paranaspides lacustris this is probably true, as this species 
was described as inhabiting "the littoral zone of the lake, living among rocks and 
water-weeds rather after the manner of-a prawn". Certainly, if not exterminated 
by the trout, its continued existence would not be helped by the fluctuating level 
of the lake as a result of today's hydro-electric development. Anaspides, on the 
other hand, is common in many areas and inhabits water not normally accessible to 
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trout or other introduced fish. The species does not appear to be in any danger of 
extinction. 

Anaspides differs from all other shrimps in that the front half of the body is 
segmented and not fused into a solid carapace. It may be seen at rest on stones, 
in the small pools and creeks which it inhabits, and, unlike other shrimps, holds the 
body flat, the tail being unflexed. In this position it crawls around the stones and 
weeds in its pool. When disturbed it gives rapid side strokes with the tail which 
send the animal sideways or forward, but not backward. Diet consists mainly of 
algae, slime and other vegetation but it appears to be omnivorous and will eat 
animal matter. 

Whilst in Tasmania, Geoffrey Smith collected material for a book on Tas¬ 
manian Natural History in which he described some of his experiences during his 
stay. The book, 11 A Naturalist in Tasmania", was published in 1909 ( Clarendon 
Press) and is today somewhat of a collector's item. An even rarer volume in my 
possession is entitled simply "Geoffrey Watkins Smith". Only one hundred and 
twenty five copies were printed, and my copy, No. 41, was originally presented to 
his great friend in Tasmania, Leonard Rodway. 

This is a memorial volume to a man who devoted his short life to the cause 
of science. With the rank of captain, he was killed in action in France on Monday 
July 10th, 1915. 


TASMANIA'S CURIOUS WATTLE-BIRD 
By Michael Sharland 

SOME of us can recall the time when the sight of a Tasmanian Wattle-Bird 
(Anthochaera paradoxa) in the city was really noteworthy and, all too often, meant 
the production of a gun — and usually one less Wattle-Bird to grace the park or 
garden. Wattle-Birds were always accepted as birds of the country which they roam¬ 
ed in search of nectar in flowering trees and made their presence known by their 
loud, unorthodox calls and their clustering in dozens on certain trees where they 
sipped nectar to the point of intoxication and in their frenzy of drinking scarcely 
turned a feather when one of their number — or more — fell to a man with a gun 
beneath. 

Now, not only do they visit Hobart regularly, but they live in it. A few 
breed in small suburban parks, one being Lambert Park, Sandy Bay. They come on 
to bird trays in private gardens and are tame enough to drink sugared water from a 
jar while a person is standing a few feet away. At such times the observer can ad¬ 
mire their attractive patterns, the light orange-yellow breast mixed with grey, the 
broad brown stripings on the body, the quaintly streaked head, and note the long 
yellow face-wattles and the extremely long tail. The male averages fifteen inches 
in length; this makes it the largest of all the Australian honey eater group, Meliphag- 
idae, and, of course, it is one of Tasmania's 14 endemic species. 

Australia has three kinds of Wattle-Birds — this one, confined to Tasmania, 
the Brush Wattle-Bird (A. chrysoptera), which also occurs in Tasmania, and the 
Red Wattle-Bird (A. carunculata), which, though common in the eastern, southern 
and western parts of the continent, does not come to Tasmania. Although it has a 
family likeness to the others, the Tasmanian, or Yellow, Wattle-Bird is a distinctive 
bird and, with its long tail, relatively short wings and rather awkward flight, seems 
as if it might link the earliest forms of birds with those of today, both in structure 
and voice. In flight it bears an extraordinary resemblance to pictures we have seen 
of the Archaeopteryx, the fossilised bird that wasn't far removed from reptiles. 

Then, its voice is so unlike that of a normal bush bird as to suggest that it has come, 
without any refinements, from the days when birds had not developed the songs we 
hear from them today. 

Its chief food is nectar. Yet it also eats a good deal of insect life, and it 
has the habit of feeding on the ground. It catches insects in the grass, hopping 
from point to point or flying a few feet in pursuit of beetles, grasshoppers, and the 
like. This seems curious behaviour by a bird that we usually associate with flower¬ 
ing trees. But in many respects the Tasmanian Wattle-Bird is unorthodox. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES DURING 1966 

THE 1966 annual report of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists' Club — the 62nd — 
vvill be presented at the annual meeting at the Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, at 
0. 00 p. m. on Thursday, February 16, next. An advance copy of the report reads j- 

JVlembership — There have been 16 new members elected during the year, one 
Resignation, and the loss of one valued member (Mrs. Fleming) through death. 

(Meetings — The average number attending meetings was 39. Following is a 
Resume of meetings — February 17 (1966), annual meeting, report and balance 
^heet, election of officers. March 17, Dr. B. I. H. Scott spoke on "Nature's Clocks. " 
April 21, special general meeting to elect a new president and hon. Secretary,- 
followed by an illustrated talk, "A trip to Cape Portland, " by Mr. L. Wall, 
jvlay 19, report on Pine Creek and Easter camp at which members' slides were shown. 
June 16, Dr. E. R. Guiler gave an interesting illustrated talk on the habits of the 
Cape Barren Goose. July 21, Mr. B. C. Mollison screened slides showing various 
aspects of Tasmanian wild life. August 18, Dr. Reber, Hon. Research Fellow, 
pivision of Radio Physics, C. S. I. R. O. gave an entertaining and informative lecture 
On twining vines. September 15, Mr. M. Sharland gave an account of his visit to 
Cape York Peninsula. October 20, Mr. A. Hewer showed some of his excellent 
glides in a talk "Exploring Nature with a Camera. " November 17, question night, 
during which members' questions were answered by other members; Professor Jack¬ 
son (Botany) also putlined possible projects for the forthcoming camp at National Park. 

Cutings — A number of field excursions were held during the year. Feb. 19, 
packmans Bay ( Mr. L. Wall leader); March 19, Mt. Dromedary (Mr. D. Milledge); 
April 30, Pawleena (Mr. Wall); May 21, Bonnet Hill and Kingston ( Sister Warren); 
June 18, Rocky Tom (Mr. Wall); July 23, Granton Caves (Mr. Mollison); Aug. 20, 
5hag Bay ( Mr. Hewer); Sept. 17, Glen Huon Falls ( Miss Anne Cooper); Oct. 22, 
Tinderbox and "St. Chad's" (Mr. Milledge); Nov. 19, Carlton Bluff (Mr. Aves). 

April 8-11, Easter camp. 

Annual Camp — As reported in "The Tasmanian Naturalist", No. 5, the 
<;amp was held during Easter at Lune River, some 60 miles south of Hobart. About 
£0 members attended. Each party catered for itself, and the campers were grateful 
for hutment accommodation provided by the mine manager at Lune River, Mr. 
ponnelly. 

Committee Meetings — Seven meetings were held during the year. The 
Club gave full support to the South-West Committee in its efforts to preserve the 
natural beauties of the State's south-western region, also to the Fauna Conservation 
Committee, Federation of Field Naturalists Clubs of Tasmania, and Mt. Field 
Rational Park Board. Grateful thanks are expressed to all who so ably helped during 
the year, especially to Mr. Kelsey Aves who so capably filled the post of hon. 
secretary and to whom the functioning of the Club owes so much. 

The Future — Your committee is concerned about the future of the Club. In 
particular it would like to see more members at meetings and field outings. Any 
suggestions for making these more attractive will be gratefully received. 

Remember, the success or otherwise of your Club is in your hands. 

DAVID G. THOMAS, President 

Bird-study group : For some time now the Tasmanian branch secretary of the 
Royal Australasian Ornithologists' Union, Mr. L. E. Wall, has been promoting a bird - 
study group among local Union members. Meetings are held in Hobart at two- 
month intervals. Some highly interesting talks and discussions have been held. 

The group would welcome new members interested in bird-study. If you don't know 
of the existence of the group then phone Mr. Wall (Hobart, 8-4165) for information. 
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TASMANIA'S CONIFEROUS FLORA 

A number of conifer trees of different genera are restricted to Tasmania. In fact, 
only one species, the Oyster Bay Pine ( Callitris) occurs outside the island. All help 
to impart a distinctive character to our wilder bushland regions and highland areas. 

The three principal commercial species are, Celery-top Pine, King Billy 
Pine, and Huon Pine, though the lastnamed is becoming more difficult to procure 
through over -cutting and slow regeneration. 

Celery-top (Phyllocladus aspleniifolius ) has rather tough broad leaves, 
which when squashed between the fingers have the smell of celery. Its wood varies 
from white to pale straw colour. It is used for flooring, external and internal fitting 
joinery, furniture, railway carriage construction, ship-decking, panelling and for 
making vats to hold sulphuric acid. Its quantities are limited, however. 

King Billy Pine (Athrotaxis selaginoides) is favoured for many uses. It is 
very good for cabinet work, doors, window-sashes, oars and sculls, pattern-making, 
and for the manufacture of violins. It has been used for making rowing skiffs. 

Huon Pine ( Dacrydium franklinii) is one of the world's finest softwoods. It 
has no superior for boat-building, and also makes very attractive furniture. From 
the bark and foliage comes the medicinal Huon Pine oil. The tree is now extreme¬ 
ly scarce, unfortunately. Logs and old trunks which may have lain on the ground 
for hundreds of years are being retrieved by millers from western parts of Tasmania, 
which were its stronghold. 

Most familiar of the endemic conifers probably is Pencil Pine (Athrotaxis 
cupressoides). It occurs frequently in montane and subalpine habitats at 3,000 to 
4, 000 ft. , often as an attractive framework for lakes and tarns, sometimes forming 
pure stands. Its foliage is not prickly to the touch as that of King Billy Pine. It 
generally has a spired tip, which gives it strong resemblance to a true pine 
(Pinaceae). * 


Devil's name : An overseas reader writes — "How did your Tasmanian Dev^ 
get its name? Perhaps it was the evil look on its face, as illustrated in your last 
issue. " .... "Devil" is certainly no pet name, no popular diminutive as "joey" i$ 
for young kangaroo, for instance. Nor does it help to endear the animal to anyone, 
but rather tends to generate antipathy. The name was given by early settlers. 

They came upon this peculiar creature in their traps and snares or saw it about their 
homes a small black fury that frightened their sheep, bluffed their dogs, and, 
when caught, spat, hissed and fought. They found it entirely out of pattern with 
more conventional animals in the countries whence they had come, a creature that 
did not fit anything within their experience. It was "the very devil of a thing. " 
That was how its label came to be applied. — THE EDITOR 

Symbol : A slightly larger-than-life-sized effigy of the Tasmanian Thylacine i* 
perched prominently as a kind of trade symbol over the offices of a Hobart brewery 
company. Anyone seen it? It must be the only one of its kind. Symbolically, 
it has little significance now, because while the "tiger" is possibly extinct, the 
company's product has gone from strength to strength since 1824. 

Bird Sahara : Listing birds along the bush road between Avoca over the Eastei 
Tiers to Cranbrook by an observer at Christmas was relatively simple. The total 
was one “ a lone Yellow-throated Honeyeater! 

Editors address : Please note address for the receipt of articles, nature notes 
etc., for publication in "The Tasmanian Naturalist" — Michael Sharland, 

1 Erina Place, Hobart, Tasmania. (Phone, Hobart 2-3789). 
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TASMANIA’S NATIVE 
By R. H. Green, Queen Victoria Mus 

THE MAMMALIAN fauna of Tasmania includes four 
addition to the introduced Ship Rat, Norway Rat and E?S 
occurrence of the Water Rat is fairly well known to most 
size, wide distribution and commercially valuable fur. 

The remaining three species are little known animals which are often despised 
simply because they are rats. Actually they are part of a most interesting and import¬ 
ant faunal group. Because of the previous lack of knowledge of the Tasmanian rats, 
the author commenced a study in 1963 which has resulted in a better understanding of 
their life and habits. 

The Velvet-furred Rat is the most common and is sub-specifically distinct 
from the Eastern Swamp Rat, its near relative on the Australian mainland. It has a 
long, soft dark brown fur and a tail which is shorter than the length of its head and body. 

In Tasmania it has been found to occur in a wide range of habitat including 
coastal heath, swamp land, sub-alpine rain-forest and sedgeland. In such densely 
vegetated situations it forms well defined runways, by chewing away the vegetation 
and in many places actually forms tunnels beneath the foliage. These runways usually 
lead from a secluded retreat which may be a burrow in the ground or beneath decaying 
logs or even a well formed grass nest in the base of a dense clump of sedge. 

They are active by day and night, venturing out along their runways to feed 
on a variety of vegetable foods but will also take the occasional insect if such should 
present itself. They have not been found to breed during the winter months but are 
capable of producing several litters of from two to six young between September and 
March. The young are born naked and blind but develop rapidly and become indepen¬ 
dent of their mother in about four weeks. They reach maturity at the end of their 
first winter but only a few ever survive to breed in more than one season, their life 
expectancy being about eighteen months. This species has not been known to enter 
human dwellings. 

The Long-tailed Rat is an endemic Tasmanian animal and occurs only in the 
rain-forests and near similar habitat. It is shy and nocturnal and spends the daytime 
in a burrow or cavity among the litter of the forest floor. Its fur is a soft smoky-grey 
and its tail, which is longer than its head and body is characteristically white on the 
under surface. Its food consists of seeds and other vegetable matter but it is also fond 
of spiders and insects. In its search for food it sometimes enters bush huts in the same 
manner as Native Cats or Possums and on such occasions its alert and graceful move¬ 
ments are a delight to behold. It is a summer breeder and may produce more than one 
litter in a season* Litters are restricted to four or less and it has only four nipples 
which are situated ingroinally. The young are born with short fur and a set of tiny 
incisors teeth and are able to hold firmly to the nipples. Thus, when danger threatens 
the mother may escape with her young dragging along behind, retaining their tenacious 
grip despite the suddenness and swiftness of her actions. They become independent 
after about four weeks but usually remain as a family group until the following breeding 
season. 

The Broad-toothed Rat appears to be a relic species of a former climatic era. 

It is comparatively rare and has been listed amongst the Australian animals possibly 
faced with extinction. It derives its name from its remarkably broad molar teeth, a 
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characteristic which easily distinguishes it from the otherwise superficially similar 
Velvet-furred Rat. Sub-fossil remains are common in several Australian cave deposits 

but today, living animals are known only from very restricted areas of south-eastern 
Australia and Tasmania. 

In Tasmania its main stronghold is the buttongrass areas on the western half 
of the island. Even here its distribution is greatly restricted, by fire, to the few re¬ 
maining patches of regrowth sufficiently developed to afford good cover. In such sites 
it develops runways similar to those of the Velvet-furred Rat and appears to co-exist 
with that species. Its food is restricted to certain rushy grasses and its apparent inabil¬ 
ity to adapt to the gradually changing environment appears to be the main reason for 
its present restriction to a relic habitat. Its sub-alpine range often carries a covering 
of snow for weeks at a time during the winter months but it continues to live satisfac¬ 
torily in its runways beneath the snow. Like the Long-tailed Rat, its maximum litter 
of young is four and its nipple formula and the manner in which it drags its offspring 
with it when danger threatens is likev/ise similar. 

All three species are totally protected by state law. Their natural habits 
are scrupulously clean and they rarely, if ever, offend in any way. Were they not 
burdened with the name M rat", which so often carries with it the reputation developed 
by the introduced vermin species, their appeal could not fail to charm the animal - 
lover in the same manner as do the small marsupials. 


BOTANICAL WORK ON MT. FIELD 
By Kelsey Aves 

THE CLUB’S Easter Camp was held this year at Mt. Field, twenty-five members attend¬ 
ing. The huts we used are close to Lake Dobson, about 3, 000 ft. above sea level and 
have bunks and mattresses and firewood, but otherwise campers must provide for them¬ 
selves. In this respect Easter camps of the last four years have differed from those that 
went before when a professional French chef headed the catering team! However, at 
the end of a stimulating day, mentally and physically, the combined odours of smoke 
and savoury dishes in preparation this year built up flagging spirits to perhaps an even 
higher level than those of previous camps. For this camp was a different one in that 
it had a specific purpose beside that of casual enjoyment of natural history and scenery. 

At the end of last year the Committee had consulted with Professor Jackson, 
of the Botany Department of the University of Tasmania, with the idea of the Club's 
being able to help the University in some type of field work which might be mutually 
useful. Professor Jackson had made a number of suggestions about work needing to be 
done by the Botany Department, but for which so far there had been neither time nor 
personnel. So he himself attended the camp with the object of starting a survey and 
census of the plants of Mt. Field. Intrinsically very interesting, the region includes 
the rain-forests of 1, 000 —2, 500 ft. , and the sub-alpine and alpine moors of 3, 000 — 

4, 000 ft. Also, the recent severe bush fires made it doubly desirable that a census be 
completed in case of further severe fires. 

Weather is a very variable factor in Tasmania, especially in mountain areas, 
and Easter started cold and wet, with predictions of more, and so Professor Jackson's ’ 
plan of pegging out quadrats for plant counts was deferred. Instead, preliminary col¬ 
lecting and naming of specimens was begun, and since the flowering season for most 
plants was over, Friday afternoon was spent along the roadside between the huts and 
Eagle Tam, when Professor Jackson explained the vegetative features of the five 
families into which he said 90% of the plants in this region would fall — Proteaceae, 
Myrtaceae, Epacridaceae, Rutaceae and Compositae. These features are : 

Proteaceae have "leathery" leaves, woody follicles ( except Persoonia which looks, like 
a drupe), underside of leaves paler, no smell, style strongly curved; Myrtaceae, 
leaves have oil glands and are aromatic, a woody capsule opening by valves on the 
top, flowers may or may not have petals; Epacridaceae, leaves mostly reduced with 
thick cuticles and parallel venation, usually sharply pointed, woody capsules but also 
with drupes as in Cyathodes; Rutaceae, leaves have oil glands and the odour is usually 
phenolic (boot polish! ), fruit of four or five carpels, separate or nearly separate, each 
containing one or two seeds; Compositae, leaves usually sweetly aromatic. 

Explaining these as we moved along, Professor Jackson peppered us with 
questions on what he had told us, until the facts had really begun to root in our minds. 
Then, after tea, the specimens were named and labelled and spread on tables and a 
profitable evening was spent mulling over them, taking notes or sketching them. 
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Saturday morning was cold with a soaking drizzle, so the previous evening’s 
work was resumed, and then, after an early lunch, we visited the area just below 
Lake Fenton where we examined the deciduous beech (Nothofagus gunnii) and King 
Billy pine (Athrotaxus cupressoides). Then we went down to the thickest part of the 
rain-forest about the 2,000 ft. level, where Nothofagus cunninghami, Anodopetalum 
biglandulosum, Phyllocladus asplenifolius and Anopterus glandulosus all flourish. 

These plants, formerly grouped in the Saxifragaceae family, are now separated into 
the Escalloniaceae and Cunoniaceae. We saw also an Epracid, Trochocarpa gunnii, 
which was common here in the forest. 

The necessity for fire in the succession of Eucalyptus in rain-forest areas 
was explained. Eucalypt seedlings have no chance of survival under the rain-forest 
canopy, so that eventually all Eucalypts will die out unless there is a big fire at least 
every 300 years. Failing this there could be no viable seed in the soil. 

The yellow-gum species E. vemicosa, E subcrenulata and E. johnstonii, 
were discussed and Professor Jackson said he believed that two new sub-species would 
need to be recorded between the three species to allow for the varying characteristics 
of these gum trees at intermediate altitudes. E parvula would be inserted between 
the first two and E columnaris between the second two. E vernicosa is at the high¬ 
est level and E johnstonii at the lowest. 

After tea, again the day's specimens were laid out on the table and label¬ 
led, while further note-taking and discussi.cn took place and about 10 o'clock 
Professor Jackson had to leave for home. 

On Sunday morning the weather had improved considerably and the party 
made for the Tam Shelf, that fascinating chain of hanging lakes at the head of Lake 
Seal cirque. We had lunch at Robert Tam under delightful conditions, and some 
went further along the Shelf collecting specimens not so far seen, and the same was 
done on the journey home along the Mawson plateau, where we were pleased to see 
a few late flowers of Gentiana saxosa. Sunday evening was devoted to pencil-and - 
paper games as a change from collecting and recording. 

On Monday morning a party went to Wombat Moor. Here they found all 
the monocotyledons. On the moor edge a delightful pool was discovered, only 200 
yards from the road, and in a setting of gigantic rocks with a foreground of light 
coloured Sphagnum moss and small King Billy pines leading up to a conical tree at 
the top of the picture “ a perfect natural rock-garden that none of the party ever had 
noticed before. A professional landscape gardener with us was quite enraptured. In 
the afternoon most of the party went to Lake Seal and Lake Webster in the Broad River 
valley. The last evening was a traditional sing-song and wound up a camp of 
exceptional interest and value. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. Jackson for his patience and 
guidance, and it is hoped that we will demonstrate this in a practical way by follow¬ 
ing up the work. 


NATURALISTS CONCERNED WITH FIRE LOSSES 

SOUTHERN TASMANIA is still licking its wounds suffered in the great bushfires of 
February 7 last. Some 70 human lives were lost and millions of dollars worth of 
property marred or destroyed. There also was a tragic toll in animal life. The 
Curator of Wildlife, Mr. J. H. Hemsley, said that about a thousand birds of 61 species 
were found washed up on beaches near Hobart after the fires, evidently having been 
overcome by smoke and heat. A great number also perished in the flames on Mt. 
Wellington and elsewhere, and wide areas of bushland and other habitats were wiped 
out. Possums, bandicoots, wallaby and smaller marsupials were burnt by the 
hundred. 

Offers of help for fire-stricken people came from many countries and 
money and relief goods poured in from all Australian States. Characteristic of the 
concern among naturalists generally as to the fate of our wildlife was a letter offering 
help from the executive of the Richmond Hill Naturalists* Club in Ontario, Canada. 
"Is there anything a small club like ours could do to assist?" wrote Mrs. Ottelyn 
Addison on behalf of that Club. "We are not a money-raising club and we work on 
a small margin but there may still be something tangible that could help. " 

Our Club expresses its warm appreciation of this kind thought from fellow 
naturalists so far on the other side of the world, whose sympathy alone was sufficient 
to comfort many of us in this birdless, treeless, blackened part of the earth. 
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Many Australian naturalists also were deeply concerned about the fate of our fauna 
in these tragic fires and sent their sympathy, as well as contributing to relief funds 
raised among all sections of the community. From Canada also came an expression 
of grief from another of our Club's exchange journals, "The Orchid", bulletin of the 
Peterborough Naturalists' Club, Ontario. Its mailing officer, Elsie Green, asking 
for details of fauna losses, said her club was appalled by the news of the great fires. 

It was nice to know that fellow naturalists were thus thinking of us in this time of 
trial. 

BIRDS OF CAPE PORTLAND 
By L. E. Wall and D. G. Thomas 

CAPE PORTLAND is the most northerly point of the north-east coast of Tasmania, 
about 18 miles north of the old tin-mining town of Gladstone. It was settled in 1846 
by John Foster, and pastoral pursuits are still carried on there by Messrs. E. & M. Mills. 

Much of the land is now cultivated and sown with exotic pastures, but 
there is still some in the immediate vicinity of the Cape under native grasses, and 
extensive areas to the east, towards Musselroe Bay, remain coastal heathland. The 
shore-line is mainly of beaches of coarse granite sand intersected by small headlands 
of granite or basalt. Off-shore are a number of rocky reefs, and about a mile out is 
Foster Island, which is a breeding ground for Pelicans, White-faced Storm Petrels, 
Mutton-birds, Silver Gulls and a few other species in small numbers. Behind the 
beaches are dunes of small to medium height, covered in some places by Boobyalla 
( Myoporum'), Coast Heath (Leucopogon parviflorus), Honeysuckle 'Banksia marginata) 
and other shrubs, and in other places by the introduced Marram Grass. Between the 
dunes and the grasslands there are extensive swamps, marshes and salt-pans which 
frequently shelter large numbers of waterfowl and waders. Just east of the cape is 
a fairly extensive reef which is linked to the mainland at low tide — there is a rise 
and fall of about 15 ft. here — and the tidal flats at this point are of fine sand and 
mud with a slight covering of Sea-grass (Zostera). 

In the past two summers several visits have been made to the area for 
observations on large numbers of migratory waders which congregate there. A casua 
look at the area, particularly at a high tide, can leave a poor impression of it as a 
wader resort, and it has been difficult to determine where all the birds retire when 
the tidal flats are covered. However, it has been found that a salt-pan just behind 
the cape and another very extensive one about midway between the homestead at 
present in use and the one near the cape and long disused (both being very old stone 
structures) may each hold five hundred of the smaller waders and often very many 
more. It appears that many of the larger birds retire to the exposed reefs at high tia 
while some at least go further to the east and return from that direction as the tide 
recedes. One brief visit to Little Musselroe Bay, about three miles eastward, show¬ 
ed only three Eastern Curlews present and no other waders. Musselroe Bay, a further 
ten miles away, supports a population of waders, but difficulty of access has preven 
ed close observation. , 

The number of species present at Cape Portland is as varied as in any otii 
part of the State although the area of mudflats is very restricted, and in many specie 
the numbers exceed those found elsewhere. Although several species have been 
recorded for the first time in the State by southern observers in recent years most o 
these have been found at Cape Portland also, and two species seen in the north 
have not yet been found in the south. 

The following is a list of waders, both migrant and resident, seen at Cap 
Portland, with the greatest number of each shown in brackets : - Greenshank ( 7 ), 
Turnstone (50), Golden Plover (40), Great Knot (1), Knot (20), Grey-tailed 
Tattler ( 6), Mongolian Dotterel (4), Double-banded Dotterel (100), Curlew Sand¬ 
piper (100), Sharp-tailed Sandpiper ( 200), Red-necked Stint (1500), Spur-winge 
Hover (100), Banded Plover (30), Red-capped Dotterel (6), Pied Oystercatcher (*/» 
Sooty Oystercatcher (20). In addition, a flock of forty birds, presumed to be Rmi > ^ 
was seen on 6th March 1966, but because of the unusual nature of the record it is no 
as provisional only. 
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THE FUTURE OF SOUTH WESTERN TASMANIA? 




jHE plans and policy of the State Government and the Hydro-Electric Commission 
have been severely criticised by many sections of the community, including those most 
active in the cause of conservation of our natural resources. 

There seems no need to repeat all the arguments, both for and against the pro¬ 
posed project, but as one of the interested organisations which gave evidence on the 
subject to the Select Committee of the Legislative Council we should reiterate our 
views on three aspects which are considered to be most pertinent. 

Firstly, we believe that the Government’s inter-departmental committee which 
w as instructed to investigate the proposals for a South West National Park, put to the 
Government by the South West Committee, should have included a qualified conser¬ 
vationist. The Curator of Wildlife, Mr. J. H. Hemsley, with his considerable exper¬ 
ience overseas, was available to the Government and should have been appointed to 
that committee. 

Secondly, the public should have been advised of the broad outline of the 
Commission’s proposed development, long before final plans were prepared and sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament. This has always been the policy of the Snowy Mountains 
Authority, which has met objections to its proposals well in advance of its final plan¬ 
ning with beneficial results to all parties. 

Thirdly, the Government's proposal to give the Hydro-Electric Commission full 
control of the South West, because it says that this body has the organisation to police 
it, is unconvincing to say the least. No one would argue against the Commission con¬ 
trolling the area of its operations, but this is a relatively small part: the remainder of 
the Fauna Reserve and Scenic Reserves should continue under the control of those bod¬ 
ies already charged with these duties - the Animals & Birds Protection Board and the 
Scenery Preservation Board. The Government should reduce the allocation of funds to 
the Commission by the amount required for these policing duties and increase the funds 
available to the respective Boards to enable them to carry out their functions properly. 
For too long these Boards have been most inadequately financed. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. Subscriptions for subscribers to the ”Tasmanian Naturalist" 

who are not full members of the Club fall due on 1st May each year. If your - 

current subscription is outstanding this will be indicated in the box adjacent to 

this paragraph. No further issues will be forwarded unless your payments are _ 

up to date. 


R. A. O. U. NEST RECORD SCHEME 


THIS scheme aims to provide accurate data on the breeding of Australian birds, and 
all observers are asked to participate, whether they are members of the Union or not. 

Record cards are supplied and any contributions are welcomed, no matter how 
few, though of course the more the better. The accumulation of records from all 
parts of the Commonwealth over a period of years will provide useful information on 
the extent of breeding seasons, clutch sizes,* periods of incubation and fledging, nest 
sites, etc. No species is too common to be recorded. 
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Anyone who is able to help this scheme, no matter to what extent, may ob¬ 
tain full details by writing to S. Marchant, 36 Arthur Circle, Forrest, Canberra, 

A. C. T. 2603. 

As a contribution towards the cost of operating the scheme $2. 00 is charged 
for the initial supply of 100 cards, which are replaced free of cost when returned 
completed. 

BIRDS OF MT. ELEPHANT 
by J. R. Napier 

MT. ELEPHANT is situated in the coastal range between the Break O'Day Valley and 
the sea east of St. Marys. It is a long narrow mountain running north to south, with 
its summit approximately 2, 000 feet. The mountain would receive an annual rain¬ 
fall slightly in excess of fifty inches, and also is subject to extensive sea fogs in sum¬ 
mer. The eastern slopes have a milder climate than the western slopes. Snow may 
fall occasionally but does not remain. 

The vegetation is predominantly temperate rain forest, containing many deep 
moist gullies. There are many small farms carved out of the bush, and some of 
these are neglected and in the process of returning to nature. These give added open 
habitat some of which carries stands of bracken fern. 

v The Tasman Highway passes over the southern end of the moutain and there 
are many roads and bush tracks. Fortunately feral cats are not a problem. 

The birds discussed are the species recorded by the writer and no claim is 
made that the list is complete. However, at the conclusion species so far not record¬ 
ed there, but likely to occur, are discussed. 

BRUSH BRONZEWING. This species is frequently heard calling from the 
dense parts of the forest, and would appear to be evenly distributed. Several nests 
have been found, usually in early December. 

TASMANIAN NATIVE HEN. Often seen in farm clearings along drains where 

it nests. 

SPUR WINGED PLOVER. This may seem an unusual record for this type of 
country, but several pairs may be found in cleared farmlands. 

SWAMP HARRIER. Another unusual record. A pair was observed on 
8/11/64 circling an old farm clearing. 

AUSTRALIAN GOSHAWK. Not at all common, but noted on several occas¬ 
ions and also heard calling. 

BROWN HAWK. Keeps to the more open farmland near the Tasman High¬ 
way. 

WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE. Occasionally observed circling high over the 
mountain. 

GREEN ROSELLA. Common in the forest country, where it no doubt breeds 
in some of the old dead trees. 

SWIFT PARROT. The occurrence of this bird is somewhat irregular, but it 
is noted in flocks, particularly in years when there is heavy gum blossom. 

LAUGHING KOOKABURRA. Now well established over most of the State. 

Mt. Elephant carries a good population of this well-known bird. 

PALLID CUCKOO. Frequents the margins of the forest where there is an 
abundance of smaller birds nesting every spring and no doubt foster parents are easy 
to find. 

FAN-TAILED CUCKOO. As for the previous species. 

GREY FANTAIL. This dainty little songster is common in the forest borders 
and breeds regularly. 

SCARLET ROBIN. Not as common as the Flame Robin, but odd pairs can be 
located in most areas. 

FLAME ROBIN. The most common robin, nesting in roadside banks, and 
each year in a disused mine tunnel. 

PINK ROBIN. Well distributed over the heavy scrubs on the mountain, not¬ 
ably in the moist gullies, and may commonly be seen on many roads and tracks in 
these parts. Nesting seems to begin about mid-November. 

DUSKY ROBIN. Occurs in the forest edges near some of the farms lower 
down the mountain. 
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GOLDEN WHISTLER, This lovely songster occurs quite commonly in the forest 
margins and breeds regularly from September to December. 

OLIVE WHISTLER. On any day in the summer this bird may be heard calling 
from many localities on the mountain. In the writer's limited experience Mt. 

Elephant holds one of the largest populations of this species in the State. 

GREY THRUSH. Occurs in lighter parts of the forest and in the margins. It 
breeds regularly, rearing clutches of two or three young, 

GROUND THRUSH. The moist gullies hold a small population of this beauti¬ 
ful bird, which no doubt appreciates the small numbers of feral cats. It may be seen 
on most days feeding on the forest floor, its mottled plumage blending perfectly with 
its surroundings. 

TASMANIAN THORNBILL. Fairly numerous on the mountain and easily con¬ 
fused with the Brown Thombill. The nest of this species is quite different from that of 
the Brown Thombill, being largely composed of green moss and tightly woven, as op¬ 
posed to the more loosely constructed nest of the other. 

BROWN THORNBILL. Common in the margins of the forest and in the farm 
clearings, and a regular breeder in these localities. 

YELLOW-TAILED THORNBILL. As for the previous species. 

SCRUB TIT. This endemic species is not common but occurs in some of the 
fern gullies, and on occasions may be seen in family parties of up to six birds. 

BROWN SCRUB WREN. On any day this bird may be seen in good numbers 
and can be classed as common. It has been found feeding small young in the nest as 
late as January. 

STRIATED FIELD WREN. Confined to the patches of bracken fern adjoining 
the Tasman Highway, but cannot be listed as numerous. 

SUPERB BLUE WREN. The farm clearings and forest margins hold a good pop¬ 
ulation of this species, which has the capacity to thrive in a wide variety of habitats. 

SPOTTED PARDALOTE. Widespread and common, breeding in roadside cut¬ 
tings. The bush is often ringing to their calls in spring and summer as they industrious¬ 
ly search the eucalypts for food. 

STRIATED PARDALOTE. Also common and well-distributed. 

SILVEREYE. This species occurs mostly around farmhouses and the forest 
margins, where it has earned the reputation of a cherry thief. 

STRONG-BILLED HONEYEATER. Very common and a regular breeder. 

BLACK-HEADED HONEYEATER. As for the previous species. 

YELLOW-THROATED HONEYEATER. Its familiar "tonk" call may be heard 
on any day in the summer. 

CRESCENT HONEYEATER. Very numerous. It nests in the under-scrub in 
large numbers. A great songster. 

NEW HOLLAND HONEYEATER, Occurs in small numbers, particularly along 
the forest margins and in homestead gardens. 

EASTERN SPINEBILL. Also in small numbers. 

YELLOW WATTLEBIRD. The population varies, but it may be seen every 
year though not in large numbers. 

BEAUTIFUL FIRETAIL. Occurs sparsely along roadsides and scrub margins, 
and occasionally nests are located. It is nowhere common. 

LITTLE RAVEN. This scavenger is common over the whole mountain where 
no doubt it breeds. The habits and life of this bird are too well known to need elab¬ 
oration. 

BLACK JAY. May be heard calling from the higher parts of the mountain, 
and occasionally may be seen on the farmlands diligently searching for food. 

SWALLOW. This well-known bird is a summer visitor to farm buildings. 

PIPIT. Common and increasing on the farmed areas, where it breeds each 

season. 

The following species almost certainly occur in the area but as yet have not 
been recorded :- the COMMON ERONZEWJNG and the BANDED PLOVER must occur 
on the farmlands, and the PEREGRINE FALCON is a notable bird of prey not recorded 
in spite of extensive cliff areas. There has been no work undertaken at night but it is 
almost certain that the TAWNY FROGMOUTH, the TASMANIAN MASKED OWL and 
the SPOTTED OWL would occur. It seems certain that the BLACK COCKATOO is 
present owing to trees being stripped of their bark. The BRONZE CUCKOOS would 
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most likely be present in this locality, and the SATIN FLYCATCHER must also be a 
summer visitor. The SPOTTED QUAIL-THRUSH has been recorded in nearby areas 
and it almost certainly occurs on the mountain. 

The writer recommends this area to other bird watchers as a comparatively 
undisturbed forest and easily accessible. It is an excellent breeding area, and the 
species mentioned must all breed there, no doubt enjoying the absence of most of our 
introduced predators. 

ALBINISM IN MARSUPIALS 
by A. P. Andrews B. Sc. 

AN albino, from the Latin "albus" = white, is a pigmentlcss individual of a pigment¬ 
ed race. Pigmentation or colouring of the skin depends on the presence in the dermal 
tissues of colour bases or chromogens which are usually themselves colourless but on 
interaction with various enzymes yield coloured products which are deposited in the 
tissues. If one or more of these factors are absent in an individual the skin will re¬ 
main colourless. 

Albinism has been recorded in a majority of domestic animals and plants and 
in many cases among wild animals and birds. In many of the cases examined genet¬ 
ically by breeding experiments, albinism appears to behave as a simple Mendelian re¬ 
cessive with the occurrence of''carriers" in the normal pigmented population. 

If the genes responsible for causing albinism arose originally by mutations, 
then the characteristic is quite likely to appear in any normal breeding wild popu¬ 
lations. 

Albinism is rare, however, as the albino individuals are usually at a disadvan¬ 
tage in nature, selection pressure favouring the pigmented individuals. The main 
reasons are lack of protective colouring and the sensitive nature of the skin and eyes 
to direct sunlight. 

While albino mammals may be less successful in the wild state than the nor - 
mal types, albinism nevertheless crops up occasionally in field populations of 
Australian marsupials. Albino kangaroos are known to exist and albino possums and 
other phalangers have been reported on occasions. 

In February of this year an albino variety of the Tasmanian Marsupial Mouse 
(Antechinus minimus) was obtained from the south west of the State in the vicinity 
of the junction of the Gordon and Serpentine Rivers. The animal was kept in captiv¬ 
ity at the Tasmanian Museum for several months until it died. This appears to be 
the first time that albinism has been recorded in the genus Antechinus . 

These animals in the natural state appear to be partly nocturnal and insectiv¬ 
orous. The captive specimen was observed to devour up to thirty small grasshoppers 
in as many minutes. They have been trapped along the banks of small streams and 
rivulets among dense scrub. Usually associated with the species are several other 
small mammals such as the Velvet Funed Rat and the Broad Toothed Rat. 

As very few of the Tasmanian marsupials have been studied in any detail, 
albinism has consequently not been recorded in many species. It is customary 
practice to report cases where albinism has been found so that information to this 
effect can be published in scientific journals. Albinism is furthermore a character¬ 
istic of mammals that can be readily recognised in the field by the untrained observer 
and it is to be hoped that our knowledge of mammals can be furthered by the interest 
and observations of persons interested in marsupial studies. 
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MARINE NATIONAL PARKS 


AT the Club's September meeting a Sea Fisheries Officer gave a brief outline of the 
abalone fishing industry and highlighted some of the problems and unknown factors 
affecting it. In reply to a question the lecturer expressed his agreement with the 
need for a marine national park or reserve where marine life may be preserved free 
from interference by the fisheries industry and other agencies. 

This idea is a comparatively new one, and so far little has been achieved 
in this direction. In recent years there has been a growing demand for more nation¬ 
al parks so that samples of each land habitat and areas of special scenic and scientific 
interest can be preserved for the future, and it is reasonable that marine habitats 
should be included. These would have very real value as areas where marine life 
could be studied to the advantage of the fishing industry, and they might also be a 
considerable attraction to the growing number of under-water enthusiasts for the 
simple pleasure of watching the strange world beneath the sea's surface. 

A proposal for such a reserve was included in the submission by the South 
West Committee to the Government for the orderly development of the South West of 
our State, and it deserves the support of all those interested term 

which it is pleasing to note is now receiving some recogni^ 

LICHENS IN TASMANIA 
by G. C. Bratt 

LICHENS - the beardlike growths on trees, the coloured 

'toadstool' - like pixie cups on soil - are a curious and poorly understood physio¬ 
logical association of a fungus and an algal colony within a single structure. 

It is difficult to find an economic justification for the study of lichens, but 
because they are there (like Mt. Everest) one is obliged to recognise and perhaps 
attempt to understand these misfits. Lichenologists in general are a rare breed and 
work on Tasmanian lichen species has been neglected. The last major publications 
on Tasmanian lichens were in the 1890's. Many lichens are extremely slow growing, 
are sensitive to atmospheric pollutants ( especially sulphur dioxide) and are, of 
course, destroyed by fire. Thus it is obvious that the lichen population of this island 
is being reduced and/or altered by urban and industrial spread, forestry farming and 
mining operations, land flooding and bushfires. It would appear that interest should 
be re-kindled. 

Classification, which at times seems tiresome and even useless when perpet¬ 
ual changes are made, does seem to be of benefit in defining what one is dealing 
with in the biological kingdom. Preliminary classification often divides lichens into 
foliose, fruiticose and crustose types according to the thallus (the leaf or body of the 
lichen) structure. Foliose lichens have an expanded or leafy form, fruiticose implies 
a cylindrical or strap-shaped thallus and crustose lichens are closely appressed or 
partially embedded in the substrate. 

Typical of foliose lichens are Pseudocyphellaria glabra and Peltigera 
polydactyla, the former a green leafy outgrowtn from trees in shady forests and the 
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latter resembling a grey-brown liverwort growing among mosses in wet situations. 

Both may be found in the forests of the Florentine Valley. 

Fruiticose lichens include the very common Usnea arida which grows like 
green beards on dead wood and may often be found on firewood. A more colourful 
fruiticose lichen is Teloschistes spinosis which occurs as bright orange tufts on East 
Coast granite ( e. g. at Mt. AmosJ! This stands erect on the rock and is thus easily 
distinguishable from the crustose species such as Caloplaca murorum which, although 
orange, cannot be separated from the rock and is usually found only close to the shore. 

Since lichens cannot be made by man the natural means of reproduction are 
of importance. Three methods are known but only two appear to be effective under 
natural conditions. Portions of the thallus may break off and, since such fragments 
contain both algal and fungal components, a separate lichen may develop. Some 
lichens reproduce only by this vegetative method and have easily detachable thalline 
excrescences. Some lichen thalli may develop fruiting bodies which discharge fun¬ 
gal spores. To develop a new lichen these must find both a suitable algal colony 
and a suitable location. The form of the fruiting body varies widely and is of use 
in the identification of species. 

Several interesting lichens which occur only in Australia are briefly discussed 

below. 

Heterodea muelleri in Tasmania is apparently restricted to an area of sandy 
soil and low rainfall (less than twenty inches) near Conara, but may occur under 
similar conditions near Bothwell. The areas where it occurs are being reduced by 
extension of pasture lands. It looks rather like a liverwort when wet, but when dry 
rolls up and may be confused with sheep droppings. 

It was originally described from Tasmania by Hooker in 1860, but its position 
in lichen systematics was confused and it still appears difficult to fit in most classifi¬ 
cation systems. 

Thysanothecium hookeri resembles a small green toadstool with a flattened 
brown top and grows only on charred wood ( suggestive that there have always been 
bushfires in Australia). It prefers the drier areas but is fairly widely distributed at 
present and may spread further as a result of the February bushfires. 

Cystocoleus niger. It was found for the first time in the Southern Hemis¬ 
phere in 1963 near drford beach, but since has been found in a variety of situations 
including the top of Tim Shea. This lichen occurs as black filamentous patches on 
rocks and appears to confuse even the specialists who have variously referred to it as 
a lichen, a fungus or an alga. Tasmanian material of this species is at present being 
subjected to a more detailed study and may need reclassification. 

The distribution of lichen species in Tasmania is, like some of the higher 
plants, extremely uneven. Thus, Coccocarpia gayana, a lichen with a blue upper 
surface and a delicate filigree work of fungal threads on the lower surface, has been 
identified only once from a collection made on the slopes of Mt. Picton. Two other 
collections of immature material which cannot be positively identified were from 
near Tarraleah and on the Waldheim road. 

Pilophorus conglomeratum, which has an erect green stalk about one inch 
high capped by a black globose head had until 1965 been found only three times, 
twice in New Zealand and once in Victoria. Diligent searching since 1965 has result¬ 
ed in this rare species being found on the Hartz Mts., near Collins Bonnet, near Lake 
Pedder and near Mt. Arrowsmith. In each of these locations P. conglomeratum has 
been found only in small amounts. It would appear that the tiny spores (10x3 
microns) have to travel long distances before finding a suitable algal partner. 

As some rather rare species occur in Tasmania and the distribution of most 
species is poorly known it is clear that observations supported by collections would be 
of real value. Collections should be of reasonable size (relative to the size of the 
species) and should be marked with the location, substrate, nature of surroundings 
and date of collection. Material should be dried soon after collection by spreading 
it out in a warm room and kept dry thereafter. 

An attempt would be made by the author to identify material collected as 
described above, especially if from remote areas. It should be noted, however, that 
indiscriminate large-scale collections should be avoided because of the generally slow 
growth of lichens. 
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TASMANIAN SEA STARS 
A. J. Dartnall 

SEA STARS, (not starfish, for the name only produces confusion), are echinoderms 
- separated from other animal groups by possessing a skeleton made of cal cite. 

The phylum Echinodermata also includes the sea cucumbers, feather stars, brittle stars 
and sea urchins. 

More than thirty species of sea star are found around Tasmanian coasts tom 
the shore to deep water off the Continental shelf. 

The earliest reference that I can find about sea stars in Tasmania, is in 
Matthew Flinders' introduction to his Voyage to Terra Australis ( 1814), in which he 
tells of Capt. Marion's visit in 1772 — "and the curious picked up sea stars, sea 
eggs and a variety of fine and rare shells". He makes no mention of the species or 
attempts to describe them, but it is more than likely that Marion's crew would find 
the large eleven-armed sea star, Coscinasterias calamaria , of scallop-eating fame 
and the smaller colourfully patterned, eight-armed Patiriella calcar. 

I know of no other observations on sea stars until 1882-83 when Henry Daldy 
of Gordon told the Royal Commission on the Fisheries of Tasmania that "Rays and 
starfishes are also largely caught for the manufacture of the 'manure'". To the same 
Commission William Tapner of Triabunna voiced the opinion that "the natural enem¬ 
ies of oysters are the stingaree, crabs, starfish,.". 

Some rare and unusual sea stars have been found in Ta smanian waters during 
the last forty years. The B. A. N. Z. Antarctic Research Expedition of 1929-1931 
collected specimens from four stations off Tasmania. From station 113, off Maria 
Island at a depth of 174-155 metres one small sea star of 9 m. m. radius was taken 
and attributed to a genus called Marginaster. The animal was similar to Marginaster 
paucispinus from Hong Kong which itself is a bit of a mystery being described from 
one specimen - the only one. Very few zoologists will describe a new species 
from a single specimen nowadays so Tasmania's Marginaster remains without a 
specific name until such time as more specimens are obtained. The record, how¬ 
ever, added another genus of sea stars to the Australian faunal list. 

From stations 113 and 115 (the latter off N. E. Tasmania in 128 metres) 
came three specimens of the long armed Stylasterias reticulata which is only known 
from around Tasmania in deep water. It is certainly rare and difficult to get at these 
depths. There are no specimens in the collections of the Tasmanian Museum. 

Also, during the last eighteen months, three specimens of a large, gaudy sea 
star, Asterodi scus truncatus, have been taken off Bicheno, being the first recoids for the 
State although it is known to be common off N. S. W. and Victoria. It is probably 
not so rare as it appears. As fishing methods diversify and man hunts the deeper, 
offshore waters it is quite likely that new sea stars, amongst other animals, will see 
the light of day for the first time. 

Tasmanian littoral sea stars fall into three groups: (1) The biscuit stars, 

Tosia, (2) the cushion stars, Patiriella, which are one of the most conspicuous sea 
sea star groups of the southern hemisphere, ( 3 ) a group of long-armed sea stars in¬ 
cluding Coscinasterias and Allostichaster. Both forms can reproduce by splitting and 
fragmentation — an arm and a portion "of the central disc providing a basis for devel¬ 
opment of further arms. In fact it is unusual to find a symmetrical Allostichaster 
polypi ax which nearly always appears to be losing or regenerating arms. 

As skin and SCUBA diving become more popular scientists are finding out 
more about the world of the sea shore animals. It is rather like finding out how the 
other half lives - that is if your house is under water for 80% of the time. 

My own interest is in the cushion stars which are well represented in 
Tasmania. Patiriella calcar is found all round the coast tom mid-tide level to 
below low water! Patiriella~exigua, which is small ( seldom with a radius greater 
than 12 m. m. ), five-armed and dull blue/green on its under surface has a si mil ar 
distribution but does not appear to withstand as much wave action as P. calcar which 
can live on more exposed shores. P. calcar can be found commonly in rock pools on 
predominantly sand beaches, completely covered in sand; a habitat where P. exigua 
is never found. Patiriella gunnii, for which George Town is the locality from wnich 
the type specimens were collected, has six arms, is tinged with purple and is found 
on the shore in northern Tasmania and just below low tide level further south. 
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The most common cushion star in the D'Entrecasteaux Channel, Frederick 
Henry Bay and around Bruny Island is another five-armed form, Patiriella regularis 
- a New Zealand species thought to have arrived here with imported oysters some 
forty years ago. Belying its name P. regularis is not regular. Eight-,, seven- and 
six-armed, square individuals have been found. So much for the accuracy of 
scientific names! 

Most sea stars release eggs into the water. After fertilisation the eggs devel^ 
op into larvae which are free swimming for a period before they metamorphose and 
settle down to life on the sea bottom. Patiriella exigua, however, discharges its 
eggs onto the rock where the young develop inside a gelatinous envelope. By mis¬ 
sing out the precarious free swimming stage P. exigua ensures a better start for the 
next generation. 

Another cushion star, known from a few sites in southern Tasmania, goes 
one better. In this form the eggs develop internally until, as small sea stars, they 
burst through the upper surface of the adult and crawl away. This sea star is not yet 
officially named and described. When its life history and development are worked 
out it will be called Patiriella vivipara. 

I hope I have conveyed, in this short space, how little is known of one of 
the most conspicuous groups of our marine fauna. Specimens of even our common 
species will be gratefully received at the Tasmanian Museum especially if from the 
more remote parts of the State. Records from early literature, local newspapers 
and personal observation would be very welcome. 

Tasmanian Museum, G. P.O, Box 1166M, Hobart, 7001. 'Ph. 22 696 


BOOK REVIEW 

"Wildflowers of Victoria", by Jean Galbraith ( Price $4. 75) 


FOR many years there has been a need for a handbook of Tasmanian flowers for the 
use of those who, though they have never studied botany, are interested in the plants 
they see in the bush and would like to know their names and more about them. So 
far as Tasmania is concerned that need is still unfulfilled, but until such a handbook 
is available an excellent substitute is the book 'Wildflowers of Victoria', by Jean 
Galbraith. A copy of the third edition has been sent to us by the publishers, Longmans, 

Since so many species, and especially genera of plants, are common to both 
Victoria and Tasmania this book is almost as useful here as in Victoria, except per¬ 
haps in the higher mountain areas where Tasmanian vegetation has more Antarctic 
and New Zealand affinities than Victoria has. In this book the plants are grouped 
into a hundred sections and the new edition contains a 'Guide to the Sections’ made 
into a simple broad key. The glossary has been improved and the text brought up to 
date since the first edition of 1950. There are 175 photographs following the sections 
and in the same order, and a number of line sketches of orchids to aid in identification. 
The descriptions of plants are mostly in non-technical language, and where technical 
terms are used they are simply explained and sketched in the glossary. 

The book is not intended to replace a Flora for the botanist, but is excel¬ 
lent as a field guide for the plant lover or naturalist. 


H.K. A. 
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ANASPIDES TASMANIAE 
by A. M. D. Hewer 

THE following notes on breeding of Anaspides tasmaniae have been extracted from a 
paper by Emeritus Professor V. V. Hickman, originally published in Papers and Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society of Tasmania for the year 1936. 

Following notes on the discovery and distribution of Anaspides in Tasmania 
(Tas. Naturalist No. 8, February 1967) several members have asked a number of 
questions about the breeding habits of the species. A full description of the embryology 
of Anaspides tasmaniae was published in 1936, as indicated above. 

During a four-year period from 1932 to 1936 an exhaustive study of the embry¬ 
ology was made and many interesting facts were discovered. The following extract 
from Dr. Hickman's paper would seem to answer many of the queries : - 


" Method of Obtaining the Eggs 

The eggs of Anaspides measure about 1. 0 mm. in diameter. They are laid 
singly, attached to pieces of wood or other debris in the streams and tarns where the 
shrimp occurs. Sediment and algal growths in the water soon cover the eggs, conceal¬ 
ing them from view, and making it almost impossible to find them. 

In March, 1932, a small laboratory aquarium was built and stocked with specimens 
of Anaspides. Little success, however, attended the experiment. It was soon realised 
that the conditions prevailing in the mountain streams could not be reproduced satisfac¬ 
torily in the laboratory. Adult specimens of the shrimp rarely lived longer than six to 
eight weeks under artificial conditions, and no eggs were found in the aquarium. 
Half-grown specimens could be kept alive for a much longer period, but they died 
before reaching maturity. 

In November, 1932, it was decided to keep a number of shrimps under more 
natural conditions in a stream on the slopes of Mount Wellington. For this purpose a 
tributary of the New Town Creek was selected. This stream flows down the north¬ 
eastern slopes of the mountain, and empties into the River Derwent at New Town Bay. 

The bed of the stream is composed of large basaltic rocks and boulders intermingled 
with coarse gravel and sand. Apart from algal slime there is very little aquatic vege¬ 
tation in the creek. 

During bright, sunny days the adult shrimps spend most of the time hiding in 
dark recesses among the rocks where the water is flowing rapidly, and it is in such 
places that they usually lay their eggs. In order to obtain the eggs two small wooden 
boxes, each measuring about 25 x 20 x 15 cm. , were prepared. Through the ends of 
each box eight holes (15 mm. in diameter) were bored. These were covered on the 
inside with wire gauze to allow water to circulate freely through the boxes. Two or 
three stones, some vegetable debris from the bed of the creek, and some pieces of 
fibrous bark were placed in each box. Fifteen to twenty adult specimens of Anaspides 
were then introduced and the lid closed. The boxes were next completely submerged 
in a swiftly flowing part of the stream, a number of heavy stones being placed on the 
top of them to keep them from being washed away. 

The two boxes were prepared and stocked with shrimps in the above manner on 
the 9th November, 1932. The creek was not visited again until the 23rd ’January, 1933. 
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The boxes had therefore been undisturbed for about ten weeks, but the specimens of 
Anaspides were still alive, and appeared to be quite healthy. The water circulating 
freely through the boxes had carried sufficient food for the shrimps, which had not 
only survived the ten weeks’ confinement in almost complete darkness, but had also 
laid a number of eggs. Seven eggs were found in one box and thirty-five in the other. 
Most of the eggs had been deposited in cracks and crevices in the wood of the boxes, 
some were on pieces of bark, but only a single egg was found attached to a stone. 1\ 
was very difficult to remove the eggs without damaging them, since they adhered 
firmly to the surface on which they had been laid. The pieces of bark, with eggs 
attached, were therefore placed in water and taken to the laboratory for examination. 

The boxes were restocked with Anaspides on the 23rd February, and exams. 
ined periodically. It soon became evident, however, that two boxes were not 
sufficient The necessity of leaving the boxes undisturbed over long periods in orde* 
to obtain eggs at advanced stages of development made it imperative to place a 
larger number of boxes in the stream. This procedure was also hastened by the fact 
that heavy rain fell on the 4th and 5th October, 1933; the creek was flooded and my 
two boxes washed away. On 10th October the flood-water had subsided sufficiently 
to allow a new box to be stocked and placed in the stream. Other boxes were added 
at intervals, and by 10th January, 1934, eleven boxes had been stocked with shrimps 
and placed in the stream at slightly different altitudes on the mountain. A record 
of the date, when each box was stocked with shrimps and when eggs were found in it, 
was kept. 

If small strips of wood about the size of a microscope slide were lightly 
tacked on to the lid of the box, leaving a space of about 1. 2 mm. between the 
wooden strip and the lid, the shrimps would often lay their eggs in this space. The 
eggs adhered to the wooden strip, which could then be removed with the eggs attach¬ 
ed. Moss, rootlets, bark, and stones were also used as natural substances on which 
the shrimps might deposit their eggs. Of these materials fibrous bark proved to be 
the most satisfactory. Egg? were rarely laid on stones. 11 

Regarding the other questions asked it would appear that egg-laying is 
continual throughout the year but most active during October and November. In 
general, eggs hatch in 32 to 35 weeks and hatching usually occurs during the winter 
and spring months. The young Anaspides is superficially similar to the adult. 

Professor Hickman writes : "The newly hatched Anaspides differs from the adult in 
having a rudimentary median eye, sessile paired eyes, no rostrum, a forked telson, 
no endopodites on any of the appendages of the first five abdominal segments, and 
no external sex organs. " 

It would appear that external differences between the sexes do not develop 
until the shrimp is 5 to 6 months old 

There is much of interest in Professor Hickman's paper which is strongly 
recommended to all who thirst for more knowledge about Tasmania's unique 'Living 
Fossil'. 


MUSEUM NOTES 

"Some Common Tasmanian Spiders", by V. V. Hickman, Tasmanian Museum & 

Art Gallery. 112 pages, 18 plates 

Professor Hickman’s booklet is a welcome addition to the naturalist's 
bookshelf and provides an authoritative basis for further research. As the author points 
out only the larger known species are considered; many smaller forms are awaiting 
identification and description. 

The first section of the booklet describes the external features of spiders 
in a manner which enables even the non-specialist to use the "Key to families" which 
then follows. 

Selected species are then dealt with in family groups Photographs, of 
most of the spiders mentioned, are of high quality and further details are clarified by 
excellent text figures. 

"Some Common Tasmanian Spiders" fills a gap in Tasmanian faunal 
literature and is a landmark in the history of publications from the Tasmanian 
Museum. 
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A FAMILIAR occurrence around the coastline and beaches of Tasmania is the 
stranding of whales and dolphins. These large marine mammals are frequently wash¬ 
ed up in a sick or dying condition or may die at sea following injury and subsequently 
drift to the shore. 

Recently a fifteen-foot whale was reported on a beach at South Bruny Island. 
The decomposing carcass was examined and photographed and the skull removed for 
the Museum collections. The whale was identified as a Pygmy Right Whale 
( Caperea marginata) . As the examination of such strandings could lead to new 
scientific records being established, field naturalists are urged to report any such 
occurrences to the appropriate departments at either the University or Museum. 

SHIELD shrimps ( Lepidurus species) recovered from a pond at Sorell opened up a line 
of investigation. These freshwater crustaceans are seasonal in occurrence spending 
most of the year as resistant eggs until conditions are suitable again. Most specimens 
in the Museum have been collected during the early summer though a few have been 
taken in February and March. 

Information about these shrimps would be welcome at the Museum — many 
people must have seen them over the years, and dates and localities would enable the 
Museum to accumulate more details about the distribution and habits of these unusual 
animals. 


BIRD NOTES 

THE following interesting observations have been reported at meetings of R. A. O. U. 
and B. O. C. members in Hobart during the last three years. ( Reports which have been 
submitted to other magazines have been omitted). 


Glossy Ibis Longford, 30/10/65 

Dominican Gull Triabunna, 2/1/67 

Maned Goose Bothwell, 22/3/67 

Orange-bellied Parrot Port Davey, 

Owlet Nightjar Franklin Square, Hobart, 

Reed Warbler Nesting at Austin's Ferry, 

Straw-necked Ibis Ellenthorpe, 

Mt. Lloyd, 4/1/65 (5) 


Lauderdale, 1/12/65 


Ground Parrot 


Little Grebe 
Forty -spotted 


12/66 ( 12 ) 

9 / 2/67 
5/11/66 
19/5/66 

: Upper Huon River, 12/65 : 

Port Davey, 12/66 

Seymour, 18/4/65 (12) 

Pardalote Blackman's Bay, 19/2/66 : Sandy Bay, 7/66, 
1/67, 3/67 (4): Tinderbox, 9/66 (3 nests), 

20/11/66, 9/67 (2 pairs using nesting boxes). 
Hybrid Brush x Com m on >Bronz awing Snug, 9/65 

Little Falcon Hobart, 6/67, 3/65: Bridgewater, 3/65 

Nankeen Kestrel Cray croft Crossing, (in the S. W. ) 2/1/66 

Marsh Crake Granton, 27/11/65, 26/12/65 

Olive Whistler Preservation Is. (Fume a ux Group) 5/66 

Crested Grebe Sorell, 5/65 

Common Sandpiper Sorell, 29/11/64, 6/12/64. 10/3/65, 19/3/66 

Grey Plover Sorell, 6/12/64, 10/3/65, 24/10/66 

Whimbrel Sorell, 15/4/67 

Sand erling Anson's Bay, 1/1/66 (15), 3/3/67 (32) 

Black-tailed Godwit Sorell, 19/11/66 


A lecture entitled "Conservation - the Tasmanian Scene" will be delivered by 

Mr. J. H. Hemsley, Curator of Wild Life, Animals G Birds Protection Board at 8. 00 p. m. 

on Wednesday 6t.h March, 1968, in the Reception Room, Town Hall, Hobart. 
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REGROWTH ON MT. WELLINGTON 
by M. H. Hurburgh 

A year has now elapsed since the disastrous bushfires which swept Mt. Wellington and 
other areas in the south of the State. A recent survey has been made of the moorland 
at an altitude of about 3, 700 feet on Mt. Wellington, along the foot track to Collins - 
vale. This area, which prior to the bushfires contained a glorious and varied moor¬ 
land flora, is now, a year later, still blackened and presenting few species for 
ground cover. 

The Tasmanian Snow Gum ( Eucalyptus coccif era) and to a lesser extent the 
Urn Gum ( E. umigera ) are showing a remarkable recovery. In both species healthy 
new growth from adventitious centres at the base of their trunks is evident, as com¬ 
pared with a species such as the Stringy Bark { £. obliqua) where one would find after 
fire damage new outgrowth arising from centres along the greater part of trunk and 
branches. 

The understorey of shrubs in this area is very scattered. The most abundant 
in recovery is that of Pineapple Grass or Artichoke Plant ( Astelia alpina ) which is 
present in dense tufts in many places. The cushion plant (Abrotanella forsterioides), 
whict was once common, has suffered badly, only one specimen being seen to be ’ 
recovering in the form of an open mat instead of the usual round formation where 
several such plants coalesce to give the typical round or cushion shape. 

Three of the Compositae family show healthy signs of regeneration. The 
silver-leaved Snow Daisy ( Celmisia iongifolia ) is fairly common, followed by the 
purple-flowered Erigeron pappochroma . The most prominent herbaceous plant is the 
everlasting, (Helichrysum scorpioides) which forms dense patches along the rocky 
foot track. 7 

The last-mentioned species is so abundant and hardy that it may lend itself 
to replanting along roadside cuttings and eroded banks instead of Mesembryanthemum 
which is earning for Tasmania the name r Pigface' State because it is used so much 
in these situations. What could be better for an 'Everlasting Memory' than 
H. scorpioides planted along some sections of the road leading to the summit of 
Mt. Wellington? 


WHITE-WINGED BLACK TERN — a second Tasmanian Record 

ON 20th January 1968 at Orielton Lagoon I saw a small tern, obviously not a Fairy 
Tern, but was unable to obtain a close enough view to record a full description. 
However, I re-visited the lagoon next day and found the bird resting on a small reef 
among about 20 Fairy Terns. 

_ _ i j hi , S bkd had darker u PP er Parts an d longer legs than the others, the bill was 
black and slender and shorter than the skull, the forehead wholly white, the crown 
streaked black, a complete white collar, and the rump was paler than the tail. In 
length it was less than the Fairy Terns. When it was flushed the pale rump was very 
noticeable and the tail did not appear to be forked. 

Its manner of flight and its feeding habits were quite different from the Fairy 
Terns- it flew steadily along the shore dipping to the surface of the water to gather 
its food, but not plunging into the water. 

This bird had apparently been seen at the lagoon a few weeks previously 
by D. G. Thomas, but not at close enough range to allow a positive identification. 

On 4th February another visit was made, this time in the company of 
M. S. R. Shari and. Three birds were seen on this occasion, two birds much lighter 
in colour on the upper surface (more nearly approaching the grey of the Fairy Terns) 
but showing all the other characteristics of the bird described above. 

- L. E. Wall 
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BEES AND THEIR ANATOMY 
By T. L. Stephens 

(Following is the substance of a presidential address delivered to a meeting of the 
Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club by Mrs. T. L. Stephens). 

BEES belong to the order Hymenoptera (insects with four membraneous wings) of the 
family Apidae, the group comprising bees in general. The genus Apis includes an 
assemblage of species which agree in one, though possibly a minor, feature, and the 
species now discussed is Apis mellifera, the honey bee, cultivated for honey produc- 

tion. . 

The honey bee's tools are perfectly designed for nectar gathering and honey- 
producing, but she also has other implements which serve with equal efficiency in the 
pollination of flowers. There are many other creatures which assist nature's pollina¬ 
tion programme, moths, wasps, flies, etc. , but it has been established that the honey 
bee is the most successful pollinator.. For this service she takes the nectar, which is 
usually greatest in the morning, and could be 25-90 per cent water, according to 
conditions. Nectar does not seem necessary to a plant's growth, and may be simply 
a lure to fertilisation. 

She also takes pollen, and in doing so transfers the fertilising dust to the 
waiting stigmas. The honey bee's habits make her visits very desirable. Usually 
confining herself to one kind of flower on each foraging trip, she so assures cross- 
fertilisation, which results in healthy plant stock. 

Millions of bees are killed annually through careless use of sprays. Fruit¬ 
growers realise bees are invaluable, and try and spray when it is not visiting time at 
the blossoms, or use non-poisonous sprays. Many bees die in the field. Poisoned 
pollen is taken and given to brood and bees at a later date. Whole hives die out! 

The bee's organs are contained in an external skeleton of chitin, a compound 
forming the principal part of thehard covering of insects and crustaceans, and is very 
durable. The body is covered with fringes of chitin bristles, mainly used for pollin¬ 
ation. The head varies a l.\: tie in different kinds of bees, and carries two compound 
eyes, three simple eyes, antennae, Xnd complex organs of the mouth. The compound 
eye has a wide range of vision, made of hexagonal facets, each giving a separate 
image. The queen bee has approximately 5,000 facets in each eye, the worker 
6, 000, the drone 13,000. Double these figures and we can see how vast are their 
eyes. A simple eye moreover, is on top of the head in the form of a triangle stand¬ 
ing on its vertex on the queen and worker, but the drone's is more to the front of the 
face. It has not been established what the real purpose of this simple eye is, and if 
it is capable of image. It may be for use in the comparative darkness of cells, or to 
detect changes in light intensity. 

The antennae have a highly important function. They carry organs of smell, 
touch, and possibly hearing. It is certain they are used for communication. If the 
antennae are removed, the bee will lose all co-ordination! Placed close to the front 
of the head, the antennae are cylindrical in section, and can move at great speed in 
any direction. They are covered with fine hairs, and must be kept free of pollen. 
Joined to the head by a hemispherical joint, they are controlled by four muscles. 

The queen and worker have twelve joints while the drone has thirteen. 

The mouth is wonderfully designed, having a jaw on each side of the labrum, 
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( upper lip) which move laterally or sideways, whilst the lip moves up and down. In 
the queen and drone the jaws are rough and notched, but not so in the worker. Below 
the lip is the gum flap or epipharynx, which has a white membraneous covering, used 
when liquid is drawn up by the tongue. Then comes a second pair of jaws, hollowed 
out and supplied with stiff hairs. With the labial palpi they form appendages to the 
tongue. Attached to the jaws are the maxillary palpi, or feelers. Now comes a 
third pair of jaws, joined to form the under lip or labium, situated below the opening 
of the mouth. All this works in conjunction with the tongue, or lingua, which is 
controlled by two muscles called the protractor and retractor linguae. The tongue 
has a flattened end, and is covered by a hairy sheath. When liquid is gathered on 
the hairs of the tongue, the jaws and labial palpi form a tube around it, and the front 
of the gum flap or epipharynx is lowered to close the remaining space. The queen 
and drones have shorter tongues, and are not so highly developed. 

The thorax includes the first three segments after the head. It is generally 
covered with long hairs in the worker, and short ones on drones. The queen has very 
few. Each pair of legs has a special purpose and are constructed accordingly. The 
first pair has the antennae comb which is formed by a semi-circular recess with a 
toothed edge. The legs are brought to the front of the head, the antennae fall into 
the recesses; the legs are then drawn down and outward, so cleansing any pollen etc, 
from the antennae. 

The second pair is provided with a spur to clean the antennae comb on the 
first pair of legs. The queen and drones also have it, although they don't gather poH e ji! 

The third pair are really amazing. There are nine joints including the foot* 
The upper joints have stiff bristles for pollen and propolis. These joints are hinged on 
the inside, allowing the outer edge to open. The lower edge is smooth, while the 
upper has teeth, used for loading pollen baskets (corbiculae) which are hollow fringed 
portions of the tibia. This process is done by the opposite leg. Queen and drones 
have no corbiculae. 

The foot has five joints, with two very strong claws on the last one, allowing 
the bees to hang in clusters. Between the claws there is a pul villus or pad which 
secretes a sticky oil so the bee may walk on extremely smooth surfaces. 

The wings of the worker are shortest, and the drones the largest. Flight 
vibrations are in the region of 260 per second. Estimates of speed leaving a hive are 
14 - 15 m. p. h. while the return speed is about a quarter of this. An angry bee can 
travel at possibly 20 m. p. h. There are projections on the front wings to correspond 
with hooks on the back wings, so forming a single wing in flight. 

A bee has no lungs. Spiracles or holes in the side of the body pass air into 
the trachea, and through numerous extensions in the body. The spiracles can be 
closed at will. The abdomen is joined to the thorax by a tube called the petiole. A 
work's abdomen is enclosed by six visible segments, divided into two plates. Those 
on the back are dorsal, and those underneath ventral plates. Young workers exude 
wax into pockets at the ventral plates. 

The honey sac is in the abdomen, having two connections, one to the mouth, 
by means of the oesophagus or gullet, and the other with the stomach proper, or 
ventriculus. Between the honey sac, and the stomach is what is known as the 
stomach mouth. Nectar for the hive is not allowed fo pass into the stomach, and can 
be regurgitated as honey. To feed itself the bee allows it to pass into the ventriculus 
for digestion, and no regurgitation can occur. 

The sting, which most of us have experienced at some time, is a complex 
structure, situated in the cavity formed by the infolding eighth, ninth and tenth seg¬ 
ments of the abdomen. The sting is straight and barbed. The shaft consists of three 
parts. A dorsal sheath along which two barbed lancets move. The sheath enlarges 
into a bulb at the body end and continues into two arms curving outwards, while the 
lancets have a groove, and slide on ridges on the sheath. These lancets pass along 
a hollow tube formed by the sheath and the arms of the sheath are attached to two 
plates which overlap the sides of the sting; to these are joined palpi, white in colour. 
These palpi are covered with sensitive hairs, to test whether the object to be stung 
can be penetrated by the sheath and lancets. 

When this happens, poison passes down the canal .made by the sheath and 
lancets, even if the sting is tom from the bee's body, poison is still pumped into the 
wound, until the poison sac is empty, but the sting as a result of muscular action at 
the lancet's base is continuing to penetrate! 

The main sac gives an acid reaction, and a second gland an alkaline one. 

These two mixed form the venom. 
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PLANT REGENERATION ON MT. WELLINGTON 

IN the "Tasmanian Naturalist" of February, 1968, is a note on the regeneration of 
native plants on the high moors of the Mt. Wellington range following the disastrous 
bushfires of February 1967. The Club's monthly field outing in March 1968 was 
planned to investigate progress in this direction on the eastern face of Mt. Wellington 
above Fern Tree. 

The weather on this day brought a steady drizzle to the upper parts of the 
mountain, so the excursion turned its attention to the slopes, between Fern Tree and 
the Watenvorks. 

Between Fern Tree Hotel and the top of Gentle Annie track the following 
species were found to be flourishing stringy bark, kangaroo fern (Phy mat odes sp. ) 
musk, Bedfordia sp. , Blue Mountain berry, clematis, silver wattle, native currant, 
coffee berry, kangaroo apple, willow wattle, native cherry and Pittosporum. The 
only plant in flower was a flax flower ( Wahlenbergia sp. ) 

As we descended Gentle Annie track in more open country we found many 
plants in flower — One-day lily, purple daisy, yellow everlasting, trigger-plant 
( Stylidium), native pansy (Goodenia sp. ), prickly box, Lobelia sp. Other plants 
not in flower included guitar plant, prickly mimosa, cranberry, veronica, blackwood, 
Banksia, tea-trees (Leptospermum and Melaleuca), Tetratheca glandulosa, a 
casuarina, Dianella berry, ( Eriostemon.) 

The amount of regeneration found is most heartening. 

- L. E. WALL, Hobart 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : The annual subscription of 40 cents, due from sub¬ 
scribers to "The Tasmanian Naturalist" who are not full members of the Club, is now 
payable. The Committee has decided that this should cover the next three issues — 
May, August and November — so that subscriptions may then be brought into line 
with normal membership subscriptions which cover a calendar year. If your 
subscription is outstanding the amount due will be shown in the margin. 


NATURALISTS ON MARIA ISLAND 

Maria Van Diemen, wife of the Dutch colonial governor, Anthony Van 
Diemen, is commemorated by the name of Maria Island, about nine miles off the 
coast of eastern Tasmania, discovered and named by Tasman in 1642. It is a moun- 
tanous island with attractive scenery, and though at one time carrying a population of 
500 or 600 people, today has practically none at all. Its history has been a tale of 
fluctuations. For some years a penal settlement, it witnessed fruit growing and 
grazing for some time after this had been abandoned, and then a cement industry 
started up, using the remarkable fossil cliffs at Darlington, in the north. When this 
industry finally faded from the scene:, and people left, it reverted to sheep and cattle 
grazing, and as such remaim more or less today. Most of it is now a wildlife sanctuary. 

After many years a party from the Club visited Maria Island at Easter this 
year. Headquarters for the party was the old weatherboard guest house built in the 
days of the cement works on foundations of an earlier building dating back to the era 
when the island was a penal settlement. Indeed, one of the features of the area 
around Darlington is the many reminders of the past. Much of the original Darlington 
is still in existence and it is to be hoped that money will be made available to 
restore the remaining buildings to their original condition. The old barracks, for 
instance, if fitted with bunks, could be a tourist attraction, providing accommodation 
for visitors on a par with those to be found in South African National Parks. The re¬ 
mains of the old quarries attracted much attention. These proved to be remarkably 
extensive, and in one the remains of the underground cells could be distinguished. 

Although the area is largely covered with dry sclerophyll of a similar nature 
to the mainland coast there are some surprising differences in the birdlife. The 
absence of blue wrens, eastern rosellas and brown thornbills on Maria Island was most 
noticeable, and for this type of open woodland very few noisy miners were seen or 
heard. The island is well endowed with endemic species, the elusive forty-spotted 
pardalote being seen and heard almost everywhere. The other endemics recorded 
were green rosella, swift parrot, dusky robin, brown scrub-wren, black-headed 




honeyeater, strong-billed honeyeater, yellow-throated honey-eater, yellow wattle- 
bird and the two currawongs. 

Fossils, lichens, climbing the Cock's Comb, fishing, skindiving and sketching 
were other attractions. Despite a misunderstanding with the boatman which gave 
some members an extra day, the time available was all too short and at least one 
member is actively canvassing for the Easter Camp next year to be held at Maria 
Island. 

Our thanks are due to the Fauna Board for permission to hold the camp and the 
use of the boarding house and to Mr. Jack Thwaites, acting game warden, who helped 
in so many ways. _ DAVID THOMAS, Hobart 

AN AMATEUR FIELD NAT. 

ONE very nice thing about being a member of the Field Naturalists' Club is that the 
club contains people of all levels of knowledge, from the "Brains" who are highly 
educated in their chosen field, right down to the humble bod who has no technical 
training whatever, but has, nevertheless, a great interest in the various facets of 
nature, and wants to improve his knowledge and experience —or even just to have 
the opportunity of enjoying the "Outdoors" with a group of likeminded folk. 

Lectures and field days keep his interest and whet his appetite. After lectures 
he can ask questions. On field days he can follow the "Brain" who has the knowledge 
and who knows where to find things — and so gathers up the crumbs from the rich 
man's table. All the interesting snippets of knowledge begin to fall into place, and 
soon the amateur begins to feel really at home in the out-of-doors — he begins to 
recognise old friends among the wealth of natural objects in bush, rocks, or on the 
seashore. 

The next step is a realisation that he now has a special interest in a particular 
section — rocks, birds, plants, sea-life or whatever it may be. Now he wants to 
put names to all the things which are becoming familiar to him — and with what 
satisfaction and what fun does he begin to roll off his tongue some of the peculiar 
names which were once double-dutch to him, but are now falling into place and 
having a real meaning! 

Note the title of this article — "The Amateur Field Nat". Well, he is still 
an amateur, but now has an absorbing hobby which will lead him to enjoy all that 
nature provides and, I hope, to realize that these things are worth conserving. As a 
member of Field Nats he has a voice among the "Powers That Be" and can do his bit 
to see that there is wise action by his Government to keep our present heritage un¬ 
spoiled for "Amateur Field Nats" of the future. 

-( MISS) M. L. WESTBROOK, Hobart 

FAIRY PRION INSHORE : In mid-afternoon on February 3, 1968 I was on the beach 
at Cremome when my attention was directed to a grey bird which had flown south 
along the beach and landed in the water inside the small breakers ( and near some 
bathers) just in front of me. I walked down the beach to get a closer view, and as 
it seemed content to remain there I waded in till 1 vas about 10 yards from it. Its 
general colouring was soft grey above, darker about the eye, white underparts, bill 
stout and black, with a very prominent dertrum barely separated from the nasal tubes. 
It took flight again following the shoreline, and I was then able to see that the prim¬ 
ary feathers of the wings were much darker. There was an ill-defined dark grey line 
at the base of each wing, and a dark-grey band across the end of the tail and cover¬ 
ing about half of it. Length of the bird was about 10 inches. There is no doubt 
that this was a fairy prion, but why was it behaving in this fashion? I understand that 
a live fairy prion was picked up at Richmond within a few days of this incident. 

- L. E. WALL, Hobart 

BLACK WATTLES RECOVER : The number of black wattles (Acacia mollissima) 
which have recovered from the extensive bushfires about Hobart in February 1967 has 
been surprising. This species, and most other acacias, have very little resistance to 
fire though the crop of seedlings following a fire is generally heavy. During the last 
few months many of the black wattles which appeared to have succumbed to last 
year's bushfires have produced very healthy foliage from the upper branches, in much 
the same way as many of the eucalypts do. _ — L» E. WALL, Hobart _ 
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STATUS OF STREPERA QUESTIONED 
By Michael Shari and 


SYSTEMATISTS in ornithology are seeking to deny Tasmania the possession of two 
endemic species of Strepera, believing that the island has only one, though the status 
of this one may also be unacceptable 

Tasmania has always been officially credited with two kinds not found be¬ 
yond state boundaries. And Tasmania, being what it is, unconventional, has always 
known them as, ( 1) black jay ( Strepera fuliginosa) and ( 2 ) black magpie ( S. arguta). 
The fact that neither is a true jay nor a true magpie is beside the point, for there will 
always be popular names that are in effect misnomers, implying truth where truth 
doesn’t exist, though nonetheless acceptable if the proper scientific name is used to 
indicate exact identity. 

Some of us have come to use the mainland name, currawong. This name is 
now generally given to the entire Strepera genus. Australia^ including Tasmania,) 
has six species, grouped in the genus, as well as the family Streperidae. The valid¬ 
ity of the name "currawong" is open to question, because merely one species, the 
continental pied Strepera ( S. graculina) has a call that sounds like the word and so 
has given the vernacular to the rest of the genus whose calls are quite different. 

But what else would we call them, as a group? Over the years their names 
have changed almost as much as a man changes a suit. Magpies, jays, bell-magpies, 
crow-shrikes, they have had a variety of popular labels, and now currawongs. My 
own view of the puzzle is that the name, bell-magpie, should be restored as most 
fitting to the bell-like notes all of them have. 

One authority asserts that Tasmania can rightfully claim only a single species 
as its own. The view is held that the black magpie is nothing but an insular race, or 
form, of the Australian pied currawong (graculina). This despite that there is much 
less white in the plumage of our black magpie, and there is certainly a marked dif¬ 
ference in dialect. 

Neither of the Tasmanian Strepera utters a call like that of S. graculina; but 
it can be said that our black magpie has a note not unlike that of the continental grey, 
Strepera versicolor. 

However, these distinctions apart, Tasmanians are certain to continue accept¬ 
ing them as separate from mainland species until the question is resolved by the 
Australian Checklist Committee in due course. We already have some 13 or 14 
endemic birds, found nowhere beyond Tasmania, and it is likely that local ornithol¬ 
ogists will endeavour to see that the list is not assailed. It would be a pity, on our 
hearing the quaint "clink, clink, clink" call of the black magpie and the equally in¬ 
triguing "conversational" talk of the black jay, not to be ahle any longer to say, 

"That is a Tasmanian bird! " 

Casual observers, however, sometimes are unable to differentiate between 
black jay and black magpie, because the birds look alike. The distinctions are to 
be found in the amount of white on the body, as well as in the vocal expression of 
each. In flight, white patches can be seen. In the black magpie the white is in the 
wings on the tips of flight feathers and on the surface of the wings. Likewise, the 
under-surface of the tail is white and the tail tips also are white. In the black jay, 
however, only the wing tips and tail tips are white, though now and then we do see 
one with small touches of white on the broad part of the wings. The black jay also 
has the bigger beak. 
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They are dispersed in Tasmania from coast to mountains, though the black 
jay is more the mountain-lover, making the crags and high places ring with its loud 
flock-calls. 


WILDLIFE INTRODUCTIONS 

EARLY natural history records contain references to attempts by well meaning per¬ 
sons to acclimatise foreign birds and mammals in Tasmania. There were a few fai\_ 
ures, as in the case of the tree-sparrow, which disappeared in a few years, and as 
with the English chaffinch, which didn’t settle down at all. But other species of birds 
became established more or less firmly, and some of these we see about us today. 

There was an Acclimatisation Society in Launceston for many years and it 
brought in a number of birds. Later a similar society was formed in Hobart. Agai^ 
efforts were made to bring in birds as well as mammals, and some of these were suc w 
cessful, the European rabbit and hare being cases in point. After a while it seems 
the two bodies became amalgamated to form one State-wide society, and this body 
also had success in diluting the island's own wildlife with importations from other 
countries . It-brought in partridge, pheasant, and California quail, among other 
things. Partridge and California quail died out, or were shot out, but the pheasant 
remained entrenched firmly on King Island, in Bass Strait. And in recent times it 
has again been liberated in Tasmania and now seems to be well established. In the 
north-east, for instance, there is a farm at Turners Marsh where sportsmen are offers 
ed pheasant shooting, the birds being reared for this purpose. This is the ring- 
necked species, Phasianus culchieus. 

Records of the Launceston society mention a number of introductions. The 
society's report for 1907 states that "about 40 years ago the house sparrow was v * 
obtained from Adelaide and is now to be seen in northern parts of the island. " It 
also says the goldfinch was introduced in 1880. It makes reference to the European 
starling, saying it came to Launceston from Hobart "some years ago," but the report 
does not indicate who brought it into Tasmania in the first place, though, in another 
old record, it is mentioned that in 1880 Dr. E. L. Crowther, of Hobart, purchased 
starlings in New Zealand and liberated 75 around Hobart. 

Mr. R. G. Talbot, of Malahide station, Fingal ( forbear of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, who now owns this historic property) imported skylarks into Tasmania in 
1889, liberating them on his station, where today they are well established, as else*, 
where in settled parts of the island. 

Pheasants, we learn, were introduced some years before this by Thomas Reibey 
and liberated on his estate, Entally, in the north, and an English gamekeeper was 
employed to see to them, but die birds were said to have soon disappeared before the 
gun of the pot-hunter or were killed out by "vermin. " 

The laughing kookaburra was brought in from Victoria (no name is mentioned) 
and liberated about Launceston and in the north-east, including Waterhouse Island. 
The date is indicated as about 1906. 


MOUNTAINS INSPIRE : Tasmania's mountains, under snow or veiled lightly with 
mist, have inspired poets and artists alike. Our literature and art galleries have 
evidence of this. And I was reading the other day how Mt. Ida, on the shores of 
Lake St. Clair, had actually marked the turning point in a painter's life. W. C. 
Piguenit, one of our greatest landscape painters, born in Hobart in 1836, completed 
a beautiful picture of Mt. Ida in 1876. At that time, before the growth of picture 
galleries, the taste for art was limited, and few people appreciated Piguenit's work 
despite his travels and assiduous efforts to illustrate the beauties of Tasmanian scen¬ 
ery. Thus he became discouraged and lost confidence in himself. And probably 
we would never have had such a fine variety of his works here, and in New South 
Wales, had it not been that his picture attracted the eye of Sir James Agnew, a 
contemporary art patron in Hobart. Agnew bought it for "a very liberal figure", and 
this put new heart into the artist. Piguenit admitted later that his "Mt. Ida" launch¬ 
ed him on the way to fame. - M. S. 
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THE LATE E. W. CRUICKSHANK 

THE death of Ernest Walmsley Cruickshank occurred on 19th June, 1968, ending a close 
association with our Club extending over 55 years. 

He was the third son of Lt. -Col. J. Cruickshank, R. E. , bom at Maidstone, 
}<ent, England, in 1874. The family lived in India from about 1880 till 1885, when 
they transferred to Tasmania, Lt. -Col. Cruickshank taking up an appointment with the 
University of Tasmania when it was founded. 

E. W. Cruickshank joined the staff of the Commercial Bank of Tasmania on 
leaving school, and qualified as an accountant in its service. After some years he 
resigned to take an appointment as accountant for a tin-mining company at Herberton 
on the Atherton Tableland of Queensland, and he remained there for several years be¬ 
fore returning to Tasmania. He joined the Club in September, 1913, and from the 
outset took a lively interest in its activities. In addition to attending the Easter Camps, 
which were a feature of the Club’s activities over the years, he made frequent visits 
to Lake Fenton with other members, including Leonard Rodway, the eminent botanist, 
and Clive Lord, former secretary, who played a very important part in securing the 
proclamation of Mount Field National Park. 

In 1921 he was appointed accountant to the University of Tasmania, a post he 
jield till his retirement in 1945. At the same time he took a keen interest in the affairs 
of his church, being treasurer of St. Paul's Church of England at Glenorchy and repres¬ 
enting that parish in the Synod of the Diocese of Tasmania for many years. He was 
also an active member of the Shakespeare Society of Tasmania. 

His interest in natural history lay chiefly in the botanical sphere though he 
was always on the lookout for specimens of spiders and insects which he could pass on 
to his university colleagues. Nor was his interest limited to his collections and ob¬ 
servations; he played a very important part in the administrative affairs of the Club. 

Jn 1931 he was elected a vice-president and then president for the years 1933 to 1935. 
When he stepped down from that position in 1936 he was re-elected vice-president, 
which office he retained continuously until 1951. He was elected a life member in 
1948. 

During his term as president a move was made to have a State Floral Emblem 
adopted, and it was Mr. Cruickshank who campaigned very strongly that the Blue Gum 
( E. globulus) should be chosen. His choice is now officially recognised as Tasmania's 
State Flower. 

His second achievement was the inauguration of annual Wildflower Shows 
which were the means of drawing public attention to the many beautiful and unique 
flowers about us. His organising ability was in no small measure responsible for the 
success of these shows, which continued for many years until the advent of colour 
photography made the picking of the flowers an unnecessary waste. 

In some ways it is strange that through all the years when Mr. Cruickshank 
was intimately associated with the Field Naturalists Qlub and the heads of the Natural 
Sciences departments of the University he never published any of his observations and 
collections. It is, however, a measure of his retiring nature that he preferred to see 
others in the limelight, and carried on his own pursuits in that quiet unobtrusive way 
which we came to know so well. - L. E. W. 


YOUR JOURNAL : The Editor seeks items of interest - notes and short articles on 
natural history - for publication in "The Tasmanian Naturalist. " He reminds you 
that each quarter he struggles to find enough matter to fill these pages, so please help. 
There must be items you can send in as the result of Club field outings and your own 
personal observations at other times. Indicative of either lack of interest or just want 
of thought is the fact that since the journal first appeared, in May, 1965, less than half 
a dozen unsolicited items have been received. So please give us what you can, on any 
aspect of natural history, and particularly on botany, a hitherto rather neglected field. 
Address them to the Editor, M. Sharland, 127 Bathurst Street, Hobart, Tasmania. 


M. S. 
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NEW NATIONAL PARK ORGANISATION 

IT does not appear that the Tasmanian Premier (Hon. Eric Reece) will be able to 
honour his undertaking given to the Legislative Council last year that new legislation 
affecting the control of Tasmania's South-West would be submitted to Parliament be¬ 
fore September 30 this year. Parliament went into recess in July and will not meet 
again until after the stated period has expired. The position is giving concern to the 
many outdoor organisations which have been actively working for the preservation of 
the South-West as a wilderness area and the improvement of national parks adminis¬ 
tration as a whole. Greatest activity in this regard has been with the South-West 
Committee, set up to safeguard as far as possible the region concerned and on which 
most of the outdoor bodies are represented in one way or another 

During the debate on the Gordon River Hydro-Electric Bill, giving control of 
the South-West to the Hydro-Electric Commission while initiating its major power 
scheme in the region, the Premier informed the Legislative Council in writing of h.is 
undertaking. Accordingly, it was expected that the new legislation would be brought 
down during the Parliamentary session just ended. The Minister in charge of Scenery 
Preservation ( Mr Cashion) had said that it would. But there was a hitch somewhere 
and it is understood that redrafting of the proposed Bill has been necessary. 

There has been much speculation, as well as some confusion as to the out- 
com'e Questions being asked are : Will the Scenery Preservation Board be recon¬ 
stituted or abolished"* Will a new establishment for the administration of parks and 
reserves be created, incorporating the functions of fauna preservation and inland fish¬ 
eries bodies? These are subjects of interest to our Club, and members are anxious to 
know the terms of the proposed legislation and determine to what extent, if any, the 
Club, along with kindred bodies, will be able to assist in the administration of 
national parks, and in particular the preservation of the wilderness lands of the South- 
West. - M. S. 


INSECTS AS FOOD : It has been estimated that about one-third of the diet of song 
birds and game birds is insects. But in some parts of the world insects are also eaten 
by people. Desert locust is a delicacy in Saudi Arabia, especially when toasted. In 
Jamaica a plate of crickets is presented only to distinguished guests. Eggs of large 
aquatic insects are sold in city markets in Mexico, while in the U. S. A. some import¬ 
ed canned cerambycid worms, chocolate-covered ants, and French fried grasshoppers 
are occasionally found on sale at supermarkets. And in Australia the aborigine enjoys 
a dish of the larvae of wood-boring beetles, known as "witchetty grubs. " Then, of 
course, we eat the products of insects, honey particularly. Likewise, we use shellac 
cochineal, wax (in cold creams), and silk, all of which come from insects. So they 
form quite a useful segment of the animal kingdom. - M. S. 

CAMP EQUIPMENT TO BE SOLD : The Club proposes to sell by public auction its 
comprehensive camping equipment, comprising about 20 good tents, three marquees 
and all cooking gear and other items, capable of catering for up to 75 persons. The" 
big field camps under canvas at Easter time have now been discontinued in favour of 
the increasing practice of members to camp and cater for themselves in separate fam¬ 
ily parties. An announcement regarding the auction will be published in due course. 
The equipment was advertised for sale by private tender at $1,000, but no favourable 
offers were received. 
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STRAY RECORDS FROM NORTH-EAST COAST 

TWO species of birds - white-throated treecreeper and tailor-bird - have been re¬ 
corded in the district known as the North-East, but each only once, and that a long time 
ago. They have not been seen since, in the North-East or elsewhere on the Tasmanian 
mainland. 

Why they have not been seen, or recorded if seen, since being first reported is 
something of a puzzle. Probably there aren’t enough bird-observers interested in 
searching for them, or casual observers sufficiently alert to the need to report them. 

But our eyes and ears should always be attuned to the sight or sound of either whenever 
we travel through this part of Tasmania, which extends from the Tamar estuary east¬ 
wards to St. Helens on the coast. 

A little while ago I spent two days in the Springfield district looking for one of 
them — the tailor-bird ( Cisticola exilis. ) My search was unsuccessful. Museums 
have no specimens to confirm its appearance in Tasmania, though Max McGarvie re¬ 
ports it as a common species on King Island, off the north-west coast. 

11 What’s hit is history; what’s missed is mystery, " is a museum maxim. This 
has some justification, though its application is not quite so important today when 
experienced field men are having reports of new bird sightings accepted as authentic, 
especially when they are confirmed by fellow observers competent to recognise the 
species concerned. 

It is a long time ago when the birds were first reported. Some time before 1910, 
in which year he published the record, F. M. Littler, a Launceston omitholgist, reported 
seeing the white-throated treecreeper ”in the big forests in the north-east of the island. ” 
Distinctive enough, in pattern and voice and feeding habits, the treecreeper could hard¬ 
ly have been mistaken for anything else, though it has not been reported since Littler 1 s 
day. It is a common species in the eastern part of the Australian continent, and 
comes close to the coast in Victoria. 

So far as not mistaking it for anything else, I mean that Littler, if a good ob¬ 
server, would not have confused it with any Tasmanian bird; but as his was purely a 
visual observation he had no proof that it wasn't a different species of treecreeper, the 
red-browed, which resembles rather closely the white-throated and likewise occurs 
close to the coast of Victoria. 

There is thus some element of doubt about its exact identity, but generally we 
accept it as being what he said. 

Jane Ada Fletcher, a foremost bird-observer of her time, recorded the presence 
and'breeding of the tailor-bird at South Springfield in 1911. In my possession are her 
original letters written to the late A. L. Butler, in which she describes the bird and its 
nest and eggs. A. H. Chisholm has examined her descriptions and though these vary 
somewhat from what is known of nesting sites in other States, he has no doubt that the 
species seen by J. A. Fletcher was in fact the Cisticola. 

Apart from King Island, South Springfield is the only place where it has been 
recorded in Tasmania — and it does not appear to be there today. The district has 
been opened up, is being farmed, and much of the marshland has been lost. In both 
Victoria and New South Wales the tailor-bird favours marshland in preference to other 
types of country, though in Queensland the bird is known to nest in vegetable patches 
and other kinds of cultivated plants. Miss Fletcher’s early days were spent in Queens¬ 
land and so she got to know the little bird rather well. And Chisholm is a leading 
authority on the species, which gets its popular name from the practice of stitching 

leaves to its nest. 
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It is rather odd that these two species should have been reported from the 
North-East only. One would think that if they occurred in that district they would 
also have been found in the northern parts of the State as well. Their history should 
stimulate further search by the keen birdman. 

It is likely that if the tailor-bird should turn up again it will be found in 
the far North-West, to where any day it may decide to "hop" from its present 
Tasmanian stronghold on King Island, out in Bass Strait. 

Until fairly recently, the North-East was further interesting in being the 
only Tasmanian locality the continental fairy martin had been proved to visit. Its 
bottle-shaped mud nests clustered on a coastal rock, with birds in them, were found 
near Bridport in 1883. However, since then at least one pair of fairy martins has vis-\ 
ited Tasmania, as proved by the finding of the remains of a nest attached to the roof 
of a small cave on the Ballochmyle estate, close to the Midland town of Tunbridge. 
This was in April, 1967. No birds were seen about the nest or elsewhere, but it was 
identified as a fairy' martin’s nest by Roger Vincent, ornithologist, living at Oatlands, 
and by Leonard Wall, who inspected it later. 

Anyone finding mud nests of the kind, shaped roughly like bottles and with 
little tunnels of mud leading to them, usually glued to a rock face or beneath a bridge 
should report the finding to a museum or some ornithological authority. 

The fairy martin has some fine distinctions separating it from our common 
tree-martin, mainly' in flight actions and head colour, and thus could easily be mis¬ 
taken for the tree-martin. - THE EDITOR. 


ANOTHER MEMBER PASSES : At the October meeting of the Club the president 
(Mis. T. L. Stephens) referred to the death of Mr. Doug. Gilbert, one of the Club's 
oldest members. His association with the T. F. N. C. began many years ago, when 
he was an officer in the Lands and Surveys Department. For a long period he seldom 
missed attending a meeting or a field outing and was always a keen naturalist and 
lover of the outdoors. As a tribute to him, members stood for a few moments in 
silence. 

A LOST REEF? Writes an old prospector in his diary about his search for gold on 
Flinders Island some 60 years ago. - "Down an incline I saw an outcrop of stone - 
not exactly quartz. I knocked off a bit with my hammer. It looked interesting and 
I put it in my vest pocket. Being dog tired from a long day's walk I took it out on 
reaching my shanty, put it on a shelf and thought no more about it. Months passed, 
and one day, while showing my various samples to a visitor, I picked it up and looked 
at it closely through a magnifying glass. There was gold all through it! Next 
morning I was up before daybreak, and made straight for the place where I found it, 
hoping it would lead me to a reef. But there was no outcrop, the slope of the hill 
was not exactly the same to me, and I have not been able to locate it since. " 

THE WILDERNESS : When the first European settlers landed on Tasmania's coast, 
something came down from the shore to meet them. It marched proudly; until then 
it had been invincible. The newcomers called it the wilderness, and they took it 
to be their foe. They had ccme with the gun and the plough, with sheep and horses, 
with ambition and magnificent dreams. The species Man had long had its place in * 
this life, a part of it, keeping the age-old balance. The black man never dammed 
a stream, never drained a swamp, never exterminated an animal. In no way did he 
break the charmed circle of the wildlife community'. And because he did not do these 
things, or had not done them, he was exterminated by the white man. ( Adapted 
from "The Road of a Naturalist" by Donald Culioss Peattie, 1948). 

SMALL BUT SIGNIFICANT : Sometimes it needs only a small thing to prove some¬ 
thing big. Micraspides, a freshwater shrimp, only 3/8 in. long, as fine as the finest 
silk, .and so nearly transparent that its presence is betrayed only by its shadow, is 
said to prove that South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand were once connected by 
land. It may yet confirm proof that South America was once also connected to 
Australia — and, of course, Tasmania to the rest of Australia. Micraspides, living 
in Tasmanian western bog waters, and a very primitive form of life, also lives in 
South Africa and New Zealand, and only in fresh water. In time it is expected to be 
found in South America. 
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NATURALISTS 1 OBSERVATIONS 

THE time devoted to "observations" at Club monthly meetings is always an interesting 
period and useful information sometimes comes to light from members in several 
natural history fields. Here are some observations extracted from the Club minute 
book for the past few months. 

Mr. David Zeigler reported some 60 spine -tailed swifts flying over West 
Hobart in mid -March. 

Mr. D. Mill edge : A pair of 40-spotted pardalotes breeding at Tinderbox on 
March 16. 

Mr. Hurburgh exhibited a big juvenile leaf of the blue gum collected on the 
southern face of Mt. Nelson. The leaf was 6 in. by 4 in. in size. 

Mrs. Thorpe reported that during Easter five pink and grey birds were seen on 
the George Town Road, probably galah cockatoos. 

Mr. Zeigler, at the April meeting, reported the sighting of an albino stag 
and doe on a farm at Lemont - fallow deer? 

Mr. Hurburgh sought information about an Ornithological Society functioning 
in Tasmania about 1850, as described in a copy of the "Readers' Digest". No 
information was forthcoming. ( This was probably an acclimatisation society — Ed. ) 

At the June meeting Mr. Thomas reported having seen four greenshank at 
Windermere lagoon. 

Mr. Boss-Walker reported at the July meeting that, as some compensation for 
his no longer having strong-billed honeyeaters about his home, formerly at Fern Tree, 
his Sandy Bay home was attracting other birds, including both the little wattlebird and 
yellow wattlebird and crescent and yellow-throated honeyeaters. 

Mr. Zeigler reported a Tasmanian masked owl at upper Liverpool Street, 
Hobart, and on July 11 he had seen a yellow-tipped pardalote at Knocklofty, 

Mr. Wall reported to the August meeting he had seen a spotted owl lift a 
dead turtle dove from the pavement of Fitzroy Place. Hobart, and lift it over a 5ft. 
wall. He also saw a swift parrot - the first, for the season - on August 10 and 
a fantail cuckoo on August 15. 

Mrs. Luckman referred to factual errors in the review of a book, "Water 
Animals and their Young", and presumably in the book. One statement was that the 
platypus swam along the seabed after crayfish! 

At the October meeting Mr, Sharland reported, as a matter of interest, see¬ 
ing five or six swift parrots in the Windsor district of New South Wales on October 13, 
and, the same day in a Sydney suburb, one yellow-tipped pardalote (both Tasmanian 
breeding species). He thought they were laggards still on their way back to Tasmania. 


WHAT WE MISSED! The United States' Yellowstone National park is famous for its 
geysers and kindred graphic phenomena, attracting many thousands of visitors. If 
Tasmanians had lived 430 million years ago they would have seen much the same 
kind of thing, perhaps on larger scale, in the present area about Mt. Farrell, near 
Tullah, on the West Coast. Our geologists believe this to have been one of the most 
spectacular areas for geysers and volcanoes known in Tasmania. Pity we were not 
there to admire it! 

ROBINS ASSEMBLE : Tasmania has four kinds of robins, flame, scarlet, pink and 
dusky, the lastnamed being confined to the island. It is perhaps unusual to see all 
four feeding together, but this was what I was favoured with at the small picnic area 
at Hellyer River, on the West Coast, in April. The four species were at the picnic 
ground and made a delightful picture in the little clearing among beeches and 
eucalypts. — THE EDITOR. 


Notes for publication should be sent to - M. Sharland, 1 Erina Place, Hobart. 
Copy for next issue closes January 15, 196.9. 
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PROTECTING THE CAPE BARREN GOOSE 

FURTHER conservation measures have been taken with the object of preserving the 
Cape Barren goose ( Cereopsis novae-hollandiae). Goose Island, in Bass Strait, the 
breeding territory of this interesting species, has been made a sanctuary, and, in 
addition, a number of birds have been transferred to Maria Island, off the east coast, 
which also has been made a faunal reserve. 

It is hoped the goose will settle down and breed on Maria Island, which will 
be patrolled by a permanent ranger employed by the Animals and Birds Protection 
Board. 

Australia has only two large species of geese, although there are three duck- 
sized ones. The breeding grounds of the large ones - magpie and Cape Barren — 
are virtually separated by the depth of the continent. The magpie goose ( also called 
pied and semi-palmated) breeds in the north, the Cape Barren goose in the south. 
Stronghold of the Cape Barren goose is undoubtedly the Furneaux Group of islands in 
Bass Strait, between Tasmania and Victoria. 

An agitation by ornithologists and naturalists to obtain better protection for 
the Cape Barren goose, once a diminishing species, seems now to have given rise to 
positive official action, which is appreciated. 


SCHOUTEN ISLAND NOW A SCENIC RESERVE 

SCHOUTEN ISLAND has been proclaimed a scenic reserve. Few people are familiar 
with it, so here are some facts concerning it 

It is approximately 11 square miles in area and lies one mile from the south¬ 
ern tip of Freycinet Peninsula opposite Swansea, on the East Coast. It is 12 miles 
from Coles Bay and 15 miles east of Swansea on the opposite side of Oyster Bay. The 
terrain is scrubby and very rough; most of the eastern part of the island consists of 
granite, the western side of dolerite, with cliffs of sandstone. Highest point is Mt. 
Story, some 1, 800 ft. to the summit from water level. Mt. Story gets its name from 
Dr. Story, an early medico and member of a Quaker community on the East Coast 

Extensive kitchen middens indicate that the first inhabitants were Tasmanian 
aborigines, now all extinct Coal deposits were worked there many years ago, and 
silver also was mined. A number of Chinese people worked the silver. 

Schouten Island features in the stories of Tasmania's early bay-whaling 
industry. Lookouts were kept on its high crags and signalled the arrival of whales. 
Crews then rowed out in boats and harpooned the whales. 

There was one. outstanding whaling leader named Mason. While watching 
for whales Mason slipped over a cliff into the sea and was killed. The cliff where he 
fell is known today as "Mason's Downfall. " 

Intersecting the island, north to south, is a singular geological fault. It can 
be traced throughout its course, and separates clearly the granite formation from the 
dolerite formation. The terrain of the island is quite distinct and different on each 
formation. 

No one lives on the island now. A house and a woolshed stand near the 
anchorage on the northern edge and the island has been leased for grazing sheep. 

Such stones and metals as zircon, garnet, quartz, topaz, tin, rutile and tour¬ 
maline have been taken as samples from the island in recent times. There is one 
small beach, and sand from this has yielded some rutile. 
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WADING BIRDS OF THE TAMAR ESTUARY 
f>y L. £. Wall 

(The writer believes that each side of the Tamar River estuary, in parts less than a mile 
across, has its own wader colonies with little or no interchange between them, which 
shows how parochial these birds may be. Ed. ) 

SINCE the study of waders first took my attention twenty years ago I have often won¬ 
dered what the extensive tidal flats on both sides of the Tamar Estuary harboured, but 
until recently I have not made a special effort to gather information. Over the years 
I have made several brief visits to George Town and Low Head on the eastern side of 
the estuary but it has not been convenient to spend time searching the mud-flats and 
adjacent shores. On one of these visits ( 27 March 1960) a number of waders, in¬ 
cluding some migrants, were seen at a distance and included two believed to be 
tattlers, then considered to be rare in Tasmania. 

A year later ( 12 March 1961) I visited the western shore of the estuary be¬ 
tween Kelso and Greens Beach where I found seven migratory species and five residents. 
The habitat here is quite different from that in the favourite wader grounds in the 
south of the State but obviously very suitable for a number of species. R. H. Green, 
of the Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston, has a weekend cottage in this locality 
and from his experience the birds I recorded on that visit would be a normal population. 

During the weekend of 16/17 November 1968 I was able to spend a day and 
a half investigating the tidal flats of the Tamar mouth, and now that the Batman 
Bridge spans the river at Whirlpool Reach, a few miles upstream, it is easy to visit 
both sides on the same tide. 

On 16 November I reached George Town about 2 p. m. The tide was reced¬ 
ing and I searched the shore northward from the town area. On the northern edge of 
the town extensive basaltic reefs with small patches of sand lie exposed at low tide, 
and about a mile further north, towards Low Head , fairly extensive sand-flats are 
interspersed with smaller reefs. A few birds were scattered over the reefs and larger 
numbers on the exposed flats, but no waders were found in the immediate vicinity of 
Low Head. 

In the late afternoon I drove to the west side of the estuary, arriving at 
Kelso at 5 p. m. The tide was then rising. The only waders seen in this vicinity 
were 20 red-necked stints and a few red-capped dotterels, pied and sooty oystercatchers 
and spur-winged plovers, a much reduced list from that obtained in 1961. However, 
on the earlier occasion almost the whole area from Greens Beach to Kelso was searched, 
while this time the search was restricted to within a mile of Kelso. About 7 p. m. 
two small waders were seen across the water heading towards Greens Beach; they may 
have crossed the river from the George Town side but this is doubtful. 

The following morning I re-visited the eastern shore between George Town 
and Low Head when the tide was high and just starting to ebb. All the sand-flats 
and most of the reefs were covered by the tide but the highest parts of some reefs re¬ 
mained exposed and many waders were resting on them. As the flats were exposed 
the birds dispersed widely over them but I did not see any moving in from other areas. 

So I feel sure this population is self-contained. 

Having watched these birds spread out across the flats feeding, I returned to 
Kelso on the western shore, as I had done the previous day. Here I carried out a 
search of the rocks and sand now fully exposed at low tide, but this time I searched 
almost as far as Greens Beach. The birds seen were very similar to those of my 1961 
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visit. Most were found nearer to Greens Beach than the area covered on the previous 
day. 

The results of the two main counts on each side of the estuary are detailed 
in the accompanying table and demonstrate the constancy of the populations as a 
whole. Some minor variations are discussed below, but they do not seem inconsistent 
with my belief that the two populations are quite distinct, with little or no inter¬ 
change between them. 

The search of the eastern side (George Town) on 17 November did not cover 
the reefs close to the town where the majority of the curlews and godwits had been 
found the previous day. It seems that the knots seen on the 17th had been mistaken fo: 
tattlers on the 16th. On both days gale-force winds were blowing, making it most 
difficult to hold the binoculars steady, and the birds were at a considerable distance 
when counted on the 16th, but the knots were seen clearly at close quarters the next 
day. 

The major variations in the counts on the western shore (Kelso) were in the 
numbers of red-necked stints, and in the absence of double-banded dotterels on 17 
November, 1968. It must be remembered, of course, that the dotterels would nor¬ 
mally be in New Zealand during the spring months. As for the stints, because of the 
heavy winds it would have been very easy to miss a flock of the birds sheltering among 
die rocks. 

F. M. Littler, in his "Birds of Tasmania and its Dependencies" (1910), 
mentions only five migrant waders in the Tamar — eastern golden plover, eastern 
curlew, greenshank, sharp-tailed sandpiper and double-banded dotterel. He quoted 
the greenshank as being very irregular in its appearances, and the sharp-tailed sand¬ 
piper as apparently an isolated occurrence in the vicinity of Launceston. It seems 
inconceivable that none of the other migrants now regarded as regular visitors should 
have been unknown there fifty or so years ago. It is hoped diat further observations 
of the area will be possible to confirm the conclusions I have suggested here. 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


George Town G Low Head Kelso G Greens Beach 

ismi68 m ' 17711788 1273761" — 1T/H768 


Double-banded dotterel 



60 


Hooded dotterel 



7 


Pied oystercatcher 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Sooty oystercatcher 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Red-capped dotterel 

P 



P 

Spur-winged plover 

P 


P 


Eastern golden plover 

8 

21 

15 

3 

Eastern curlew 

54 

11 

9 

3 

Bar-tailed godwit 

28 


2 

7 

Greenshank 

6 

10 



Tattler (grey-tailed?) 

11 

9 



Lesser knot 


2 



Turnstone 

45 

30 

25 

42 

Curlew sandpiper 

200? 

a 33. 

4 

2 

Red-necked stint 

100? 

100? 

60 

4 


"p" indicates that the species was present but not counted. 


SNAKE EATS WATTLEBIRD: This report comes from Coles Bay, on the East Coast. 

In a low bushy tree at Coles Bay a few weeks ago a holiday-maker saw a snake. This, 
he thought, was most unusual because he did not think snakes could climb trees. 

More unusual, however, was what he saw the snake to be doing. It was in the pro¬ 
cess of swallowing a fairly large young brush wattlebird. It had evidently snatched 
the bird from a nest or had "mesmerised" it when it landed in the tree. It was said 
to be a "black" snake. 
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DR« E. A. ELLIOTT, CLUB* S FIRST SECRETARY 

SINCE our last issue the death took place of Dr. Edmund Alfred Elliott, one of the 
Club's founders and its first hon. secretary. Dr. Elliott was bom at Hobart on 12 
September 1884, and he died at Latrobe on 10 November 1968. He had been a very 
keen bird-observer and was probably the first man in Tasmania to take photographs of 
wild birds. He was also a good general naturalist and helped to est ablish the Club in 
1904 and guide it along during the following years. He was always a lover of the out¬ 
doors and was chiefly responsible for organising Club camps and field outings in the 
early years. 

Dr. E. A. Elliott had a medical career of some distinction. Educated at The 
Friends School, Hobart, he matriculated while working part-time with the Agricultural 
department. He studied at Sydney University in 1913, graduated in 1918, studied at 
the Brisbane Hospital (where he met his future wife, Doris Merchant - they were mar¬ 
ried in 1918 ) and afterwards was in charge at the North Shore Hospital, Sydney. Re¬ 
turning to Hobart shortly before the end of the First World War he joined the Army 
Medical Corps. After the war, over some 30 years he built up an extensive private 
practice in Hobart. During this period he served as hon. anaesthetist at Stowell Hos¬ 
pital, hon. physician to the Tasmanian Chest Hospital, and undertook additional work 
for the Salvation Army, Kennerley Boys Home, and medical lodges. He was the first 
to introduce electro-therapy in Tasmania. 

In 1948 he sought to retire from medicine and began growing walnuts on 
Bruny Island, but it wasn't long before he was asked to be Government medical officer 
for the island, a position which kept him busy until a fire destroyed his house and all 
contents, including diaries and records, about 1958. Then he moved to Railton, and 
a year later commenced a medical practice at East Devonport where he retired a few 
years before his death. 

CLUB'S ACTIVITY DURING 1962 

AN outline of the Club's activity during the past year is contained in this synopsis of 
the annual report of the President (Mrs. Thora L. Stephens ); to be read at the annual 
meeting on February 20. - 

The Easter camp held at Maria Island proved immensely popular and was well 
attended. Mr. H. Lourandos, archaeologist, and Mr. A. Dartnell, invertebrate 
zoologist, who camped with us made excursions and discussions more informative. 

Field outings in 1968 were generally well supported. Some excellent illustrated talks 
were given at Club meetings. 

The Club's representatives on the South-West Committee and Tasmanian 
Fauna and Flora Conservation Committee have kept us well informed; many contro¬ 
versial issues emerged and the Club's influence was used to good effect. Mr. D. 
Milledge and Mr. D. Thomas attended the annual meeting of the Federation of Field 
Naturalists Clubs in March. 

This year the book prize for a written exercise on a natural history subject 
was won by Master Nigel Brothers. Death removed two life members, Dr. E. A. Elliott 
and Mr. E. W. Cruickshank, and another who had a long Club association, Mr. D. 
Guilbert. Twelve members were elected during, the year. The general committee 
has met five times and the conscientious interest of its members has helped greatly in 
making decisions. My thanks are due to the committee and to individual members 
for their loyalty and help. 

The year culminated in the sale of the Club's camping equipment, it being 
generally agreed that this was the best action to take as the gear was no longer used. 

The auction proved quite successful. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Harold Sargison 
and his small band of helpers for housing and caring for the camp gear over many years. 

The "Tasmanian Naturalist", published regularly, afforded a great deal of 
interest and pleasure — we could show our appreciation by supplying more items for 
the magazine. 
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MAGPIE SURVEY UNDER WAY IN TASMANIA 

CONCERN for the status of the white-backed magpie in Tasmania has prompted two 
conservation bodies to initiate a survey of population trends, and the factors which are 
influencing any such trends, the purpose, of course, being to determine whether the 
species is actually diminishing or is maintaining its numbers throughout the State. 

The bodies promoting the survey are the Tasmanian Conservation Trust and 
the Tasmanian Fauna and Flora Conservation Committee. Persons are being asked to 
help in the survey by answering several questions of a specific nature which have been 
sent to them. And since the magpie is a popular bird, one that can be recognised 
without any doubt, and quite prominent as an open-country species, it is an easy bird 
to work on for a survey. 

Publicity in the press already has been given the survey, this indicating that 
various factors should be taken into account by those invited to supply information. 

These include such things as changes in farming methods, increase or decrease of 
habitat, changes in the bird’s habits, the effect of pesticides, road deaths, bush fires, 
disease, increase in irresponsible shooting, and so forth. The promoters hope to 
receive a wide response. 

Club members also are asked to assist. The fact that some have reported 
what; they believe to be a serious decline in magpie numbers through settled parts of 
the State during recent times warrants the help of every bird-lover. Mr. David 

Thomas, 9 Lallaby Road, Moonah, Tasmania 7009, will supply copies of the ques¬ 
tionnaire to anybody who wishes to co-operate, and he also will receive replies and 
organise the compilation of results. 

So please rally round and help in what may be a very useful undertaking. 

RANGER ON MARIA ISLAND : Mr. Rex Gatenby has been appointed the Animals 
and Birds Protection Board's wildlife ranger for Maria Is. off the Tasmanian east coast, 
where a fauna reserve has been established. Mr. Gatenby, in addition to his patrol 
duties, will improve and maintain old buildings left over horn the former penal 
station at Darlington and elsewhere on the island. As well as this, and the preser¬ 
vation of nature trails and landmarks, he will maintain a small meteorological station, 
meet and guide school parties, youth clubs and tourists, and assist visiting scientists. 

The Board has established a 75-acre enclosure near Darlington, where visitors will be 
able to view and photograph certain animals in a semi-wild state. It is planning to 
obtain a type of emu from the Australian mainland which in colour and other 
characteristics may resemble the Tasmanian form of emu, long ago extinct. If a 
pair of the special colour variety, the short-legged kind, can be procured it may be 
possible to establish the species on the island. 

NOT ALWAYS MOUNT WELLINGTON: Mt. Wellington rises for more than 4, 000 
feet above Hobart, a magnificent mountain, with a motor road to the summit, from 
which spot nearly half of the island of Tasmania can be seen. It not always went by 
the name of Mt. Wellington, however. Here, for instance, are some of the other 
names it carried, extracted from official records — UNGANYALETTA, from the 
aborigines} MONTAGNE du PLATEAU, by Williamez, an officer with Brunv 
D'Entrecasteaux, 1793; SKIDDAW, by Capt. J. Hayes, after Skiddaw, in Cumberland, 
England; MT. TABLE, by Matthew Hinders, 1798; TABLE MOUNTAIN, known as 
such generally for a long period; MT. COLLINS, 1820, after Governor Collins; and 
then came MT, WELLINGTON, 1824, after the Duke of Wellington. As for those 
who have climbed it — fewer these days with the road — the first woman to make 
the ascent was Lady Franklin, wife of Sir John Franklin, Tasmania's Governor, 

1837-43. 

COCKATOOS AND BAD WEATHER: Three black cockatoos flew low over housetops 
near the Sandy Bay shopping centre at 5 o'clock one afternoon early in January. Omens 
of bad weather? Whether this impression is correct or not, that black cockatoos in 
the city indicate adverse weather, it was a fact that wind and rain followed their 
appearance a few hours later and continued for most of the night. Next morning, 
with the cockatoos gone back to the bush, the sun shone from a clear sky. 
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EASTER CAMP AT TOOMS LAKE, 1969 

-fayLVE. Wall- 

THE Club's annual camp was held this Easter at Tooms Lake in the Eastern Tiers. 
Twentyfive members attended for some or all of the five days' holiday. A visit to 
the same area was made by three members of the Club in 1949 and a record of this is 
published in the " Tasmanian Naturalist" , vol. 2, No. 1 (May 1950), to which further 
reference will be made. Observations during this year's visit were made along the 
western and northern shores of the lake and for distances of up to three miles from 
those shores. On the earlier visit only animals (including birds and reptiles) were 
recorded, but this time more attention was paid to the botany and entymology of the 
area. No attempt was made to study the aquatic life except that two families bene- 
fitted from the introduction of Brown and Rainbow Trout into the lake itself and the 
Macquarie River flowing from it. 

The country is typical of the Eastern Tiers, very rocky and forested with 
White Gum ( Eucalyptus viminalisl and Black Peppermint ( E. amygdalina ) and a 
sparse under-storey of sedges and hardy herbs and shrubs. Along the Macquarie River 
other trees and shrubs were found. The following were in flower : - Correa lawren- 
ciana, Bank si a margin at a , Cyathodes divaricata, Wahlenbergia ( 2 species), 

Eriochilus cue ul at a , Eucalyptus viminalis, Leptospermum sp. , Pterostylis ( 2 species) 
Other flowering plants identified were:- Bursaria spinosa , Acacia dealbata , A. 
melanoxylon, Lomatia tinctoria, Drymopf Ula cyanocarpa , Pittosporum bicolor , 
Billardiera Iongiftora, Clematis aristata, Pr ostanthera lasianthos, Epacris impressa, 
Coprosma hirteUa, Lissanthe~strigosa, Acrotr iche serrulata, Exocarpis sp. , Prasophyl- 
fum sp., Bedford!a salicina , Veronica sp., Hakea sp., Cyathodes glauca , Coprosma 
quaHrifida, biplarrhena moraea, Hovea heteropliylla , Stylidium sp. 

Grasses were collected and we are indebted to Mrs. J. Townrow, of the 
Botany Department of the University of Tasmania, for identifying them - 
Festuca rubra ( ?) Red fescue, Festuca rubra var. commutata ? Chewing's fescue, 
Holcus lanatus Yorkshire fog-grass, Dant Konia pilosa (?) Wallaby grass, 

Agrostis aemula Bent grass, Agrostis tenuis fSrown-top Bent grass, Agropyron 
pectinatum Comb Wheat grass, Agr opyron scabrum Wheat grass, Stipa aphylla 
Speargrass ( endemic), Poa australis Silver tussock, Anthoxanthum odoratum Sweet 
Vernal grass, Pentapogon quadrifidus Five-awn Speargrass, bichelachne sciurea 
Plume grass, Micrqlaena stipoides "Weeping grass, Themeda australis Rangaroo 
grass, Hierochloe fraserl Mountain Holygrass. 

A considerable number of Bennett's Wallaby were seen, but only one of the 
smaller marsupials (identification unknown) was reported by a junior member. The 
outlet of the Macquarie River from the lake has been dammed to provide additional 
water storage (the lake is the source of Ross's water supply) and over this dam is a 
well-worn track, presumably used over a long period by platypuses which are report¬ 
ed to be common in the lake. No nocturnal animals were seen or heard. 

Bird species seen during the camp numbered thirtyfour, not a large count but 
it must be emphasised that there were only two habitats - the forest and the lake. 
The latter provided very few bird records because it has very little surface vegetation 
to attract and provide shelter for birds and there are no reedbeds along its shores. 

The record of the earlier visit to Tooms Lake listed two species of ducks there but 
none was seen on this occasion. A few Black Swans were present on both visits. 

Three other spedies'seen on this occasion are interesting ones - a single Hoary- 
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headed Grebe noted twice in the vicinity of the camp, a few Little Pied Cormorants 
at the eastern end of the lake, and a White-breasted Sea Eagle which passed overhe^fl 
on the last morning of the visit. Four Spur-winged Plovers were seen along the shot^ 
Swallows and Tree Martins were absent on this visit but were recorded on the previous* 
one. Amongst the forest birds there were no unexpected records, but it was encour^g. 
ing to find that the Spotted Quail-thrush or Ground Bird was by no means scarce. 
cause of its ground-dwelling habit this bird is becoming increasingly rare close to 
settlement where it can easily fall victim to domestic cats but there is a large area Of 
the Eastern Tiers well suited to it and where it has maintained its numbers. Of the 
well-known migrants the Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike was still present in fair numbers 
and a few Dusky Wood-Swallows were seen by the roadside some miles west of the lake. 
A pair of Satin Flycatchers was seen at the lake a month before Easter but had left the 
area before we arrived. The most common birds were the Yellow-throated Honey- 
eater, Black-headed Honeyeater and Spotted Pardalote. Excluding the Sea Eagle, 
three species of birds of prey were recorded - three Wedge-tailed Eagles, a Brown 
Hawk and a Collared Sparrowhawk. 

Mr. I . Lea and his sons were responsible for collections of insects, about 
which there is reference elsewhere in this magazine. 

v PSEUDOSCORPIONS 

by A. J. Dartnall 

DURING the Easter Camp two specimens of a pseudoscorpion, Synsphryonus hanseni, 
were collected at Tooms Lake and brought to the museum for identification. 

False or pseudo-scorpions are harmless, look like tiny tailless scorpions and 
are often less than a quarter of an inch long. There are about 2000 species of them 
found in wooded regions throughout the world. They are also found in grass tussocks 
under rocks and in caves. One of their intriguing habits is that they can run back¬ 
wards with great rapidity in contrast to their dignified forward movement with claws 
outstretched. So far we do not know how many kinds of Tasmanian pseudoscorpions 
there are. Synsphryonus hansen i is probably the species most commonly met. 

Dr. J. Morris worked on the species, published on account of its taxonomy (Proc. 

Roy- Soc. Tas. 1947) and recorded the animal from ’’Hobart and the surrounding 

parts.. near Launceston and in the north-west at the Forth Falls near 

Sheffield." Specimens in the Tasmanian Museum have been taken from Hobart, 
Wedge Bay, Cascades, Mt. Nelson, Sandy Bay, Risdon and Maria Island. It is 
obvious that we still have too little information to get a true picture of the 
distribution of S. hanseni in the State. 

Prof. "Kl. Beier of the Natural History Museum, Vienna recently published a 
paper, with a detailed key, ”on the Pseudoscorpionidea of Australia. ” Only three 
species were definitely recorded from Tasmania by Prof. Beier and this emphasises the 
point that there is much to be leamt about pseudoscorpions in Tasmania. Interesting 
forms of the family Chthoniidae have recently been found in Tasmanian caves and 
along with an unusual form called Neopseudogarypus scutellatus (Dr. J. Morris. 

^ rQC - Roy- Soc« Tas, 1947) these add weight to tke evidence for faunistic links with 
the America’s in ages past. 

SAXILAGA CLEAVERI - Of frequent interest to the naturalist are the fresh water 
fishes of the family Galaxidae. These small fish are abundantly distributed all over 
Tasmania and can utilise possibly a wider variety of habitats than any other group of 
fishes known. Of the eleven species found in Tasmania, most prefer the larger in¬ 
land rivers and lakes. However, others are found in habitats which range from 
brackish estuaries and mud pools to high alpine lakes and tarns. One such species, 
Saxilaga cleaven, appears to be able to live out of water indefinitely. Originally 
found buried in damp earth far removed from running water the fish remained in a 
quiescent state until removed to water when it became active and swam about nor¬ 
mally. Even when placed in completely dry conditions this fish has been known to 
survive for up to three days. Only three specimens of this species have ever been 
found and naturalists finding small fish buried i^ mud or damp earth will be 
welcomed at the Tasmanian Museum. 


A. P. Andrews 
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THE FURNEAUX ISLANDS 
by David Milledge 

THE Furneaux Island Group, lying off Tasmania's north-east coast, is a place of im¬ 
mense interest to the naturalist. Biologically fascinating, the Islands are also rich in 
ship-wrecks, remnants of early colonization and the last records of the Tasmanian 
Aborigine. 

I recently spent two months based on Flinders Island and covered most of the 
area, yet feel that I have only touched the surface of the wealth of material available 
and waiting for investigation. Of course, work is already being done on some of the 
faunal aspects of the Islands, for instance the Cape Barren Goose Cereopsis novaehol- 
landiae is under investigation by the Tasmanian Animals and Birds Protection Board and 
Monash University, while the Mutton-bird Puffinus tenuirostris Research Programme be¬ 
ing undertaken by Dr. D. L. Serventy for the C. S. 1. R7<5. has gained world-wide fame. 
Mr. Derek Smith of Whitemark has done much collecting of archaeological value and 
from time to time Mainland universities have made survey expeditions. Omitholog- 
ically, Mr. R. H. Green of the Queen Victoria Museum has made several collecting 
trips to Flinders Island, the results of which are soon to be published in a paper. 

To quote Dr. Serventy (1967), "The Bass Strait Islands are the permanent 
remnants of intermittent land connections between south-eastern Australia (the home 
of Australia's richest fauna, the Bassian) and Tasmania. The periodic "make and 
break" connections across Bass Strait have left enticing speciation problems which are 
still to be unravelled fully" - this is just one of the fields of investigation open but to 
my mind one of the most interesting. It involves such species as the Tiger Snake 
Notechis scutatus and Copperhead Denisonia superba both found on Flinders Island 
but only one or the other on the smaller outlying islands, never together. Why the 
absence of species common on the Tasmanian mainland from areas of apparently suit¬ 
able habitat — the Tasmanian Native Hen Tribonyx mortierii, Tasmanian Devil 
Sarcophilus harrisii, Yellow Wattle-bird Anthochaera paradox a and Eastern Rosella 
Platycercus eximus ? This absence may be connected with the "double invasion" 
phenomena, a result of the Pleistocene glacial-melt fluctuations and their effect in the 
Furneaux Group - the presence of only one of a pair of closely related species such as 
the Tasmanian Thombill Acanthiza ewingii of the Tasmanian-Brown Thombill 
A. ewingii - A. pusilla pair, the Marsupial Mouse Antechinus swainsonii of the 
A. swainsonii - A. minimum pair, the Pigmy Possum Cercartetus nanus of the 
C. nanus - 1 cpida pair, and so on. 

Singularly interesting animals are well represented on Flinders and other 
islands, the Gannet Sul a serrator colony at sea level on Cat Island ( although unfortun¬ 
ately now almost gone), the dape Barren Goose whose taxonomic status is still undecid¬ 
ed, the Bass Strait Fur Seal Gypsophoea tasmanica m aking a comeback in the area and 
the small, silvery Flinders Island Wombat Vombatus ursinus ursinus. A cave fauna 
is present in the caves found in limestone country the result of consolidated sand dune. 
Spiders are well represented, there are two Wolf Spiders Lycosa spp. and a multitude 
of Orb-weavers Argiopidae which construct their strong lines of webs about the east 
coast lagoons, Barnett's, North and South Chain and Logans. 

Other features worthy of note are the huge populations of Bennett's Wallaby 
Wallabia rufogrisea and Pademclon Thylogale billardierii, the pale coloured Echidnas 
Tachyglossus setosus , the very beautiful Paper Nautilus Shells washed ashore on the 
west coasts of islands, the great variety of bird species (I recorded 110 and know of 
39 others) and the abundance of marine fish. 

Although I do not feel competent to describe the flora in detail, some points 
are obvious, one being the very interesting occurrence of both the Tasmanian Blue Gum 
Eucalyptus globulus a nd Mainland Blue Gum E. bicostata on Flinders Island and the 
apparent sharp demarcation of their distributions! A little under fifty per cent of 
Flinders would be used agriculturally and the remainder supports a coastal heath, dom¬ 
inated in parts by the Grass-tree Xanthorrhaea and Eucalypt scrub which occurs on the 
hills and in a belt down the east coast. There are however wet gullies, particularly 
in the Strzelecki Range, where 20 to 30 foot tree ferns (both Dicksonia and Cyatliea) 
occur along with rock orchids, Blackwoods and many species of small ferns. 

Three-quarters of an hour from Launceston by Fokker Friendship aircraft, the 
Furneaux Islands are a must for any naturalist's Tasmanian itinerary. 

Ref: D. L. Serventy "The Bass Strait Islands" Australian Museum Magazine, Dec. 1967 
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THE GOLDEN FURRED WATER-RAT 

by Jean A. Dartnall 

THE Tasmanian Water Rat Hydromys chrysogaster is a beautiful animal. The fur is 
short but very thick and, in the specimens which 1 have seen, a deep rich brown on 
the back and a golden yellow on the belly. The aquatic adaptations of the animal 
are evident at first sight. The head is flattened with an almost square muzzle, and the 
ears are very short, combining with the texture of the fur to form a hydrodynamic 
shape. The tail is strong, presumably used as a rudder, and all the feet are partially 
webbed. Hydromys chrysogaster is often called the Eastern Water Rat, for, while the 
first specimens of this species were collected from Bruny and Maria Islands, its 
distribution extends along the eastern seaboard to North Queensland. 

Unusual among Australian native fauna, the water r ats are placental mam¬ 
mals. They are classified in the Order Rodentia and in the same family as the more 
familiar rats and mice. Yet their aquatic habit, large size and fish diet make them 
distinct from other rats. Much evolution must have taken place since their separation 
from typical rodent stocks. The genus Hydromys is almost confined to Australia and 
it seems reasonable to assume that this evolution has occurred on this continent. A 
problem is immediately apparent; since so much evidence is available from other 
sources that there was no land bridge by which rodents could have arrived here, how 
did they come and from where? 

One way to tackle this problem is to investigate relationships between the 
living water rats and other rodents living in Australia and near by countries. I am 
attempting one small part of this by investigating the chromosomes of these animals 
and I hope that my results may ultimately shed a little light on the larger problem. 

Unfortunately I have had to stop this work temporarily because of interfer¬ 
ence with traps. While I sympathise with animal lovers who do not like to see anim¬ 
als caught, it seems a pity when they do not stop to consider whether trapping is 
merely destructive or may perhaps be part of a project seeking to add to our knowledge. 
A sound conservation policy can only be based on a thorough knowledge of the 
creatures we wish to conserve. 

THE CAPE PORTLAND APPINITE ROCKS. A new suite of rocks for Tasmania has 
been discovered in the Cape Portland area, N. E. Tasmania through geological map¬ 
ping conducted jointly by the Tasmanian Department of Mines and the Tasmanian 
Museum. These rocks form a small intrusive complex with associated swarm of dykes 
(fissure fillings) and lava flows. The rocks belong to the appinitic suite and may 
represent a denuded volcanic centre. Their exact age is uncertain but they appear to 
belong to the later Mesozoic era (70-150 million years ago). Rocks of this age are 
very rare in Tasmania and are only known elsewhere in an intrusive complex of 
syEnitic rock at Port Cygnet, southern Tasmania, of Cretaceous age (100 million 
years). — E.JL. Sutherland 


NESTING OF DOMINICAN GULL - FIRST TASMANIAN RECORD. Though it is 
strongly suspected of doing so, there has not, 1 believe, been an authentic case of 
Tasmanian nesting of the Kelp or Dominican Gull Lams dominie anus . However, I 
have recorded one instance o* the species nesting in Tasmania. IrTthe course of 
field work for the C. S. I. R. O., Division of Wildlife Research, on 4 September, 1962, 
in company with B. C. Mollison observed a pair calling loudly over Curlew Island, 
Great Taylors Bay, South Bruny. However, I was unable to visit the island as a 
dinghy was required. In the following year on 24 August, 1963, I visited the island 
by dinghy and observed a pair of Dominican Gulls at a nest containing two eggs. I 
have visited this region several times since 1962 and usually sighted Dominican gulls 
in the area. — T. O. Wolfe 
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MOUNT CAMERON WEST 
W. Bryden 

EARLY this year a party consisting of anthropologists, archaeologists, geologists, bot¬ 
anists, zoologists and artists visited the Mt. Cameron West area. The purpose of the 
visit was to carry out a more thorough examination of the petroglyphs in the area, to 
survey the site and locate the markings, to take photographs of all visible carvings and 
to make casts of as many as possible. 

It was in the late 1920's that the carvings were located in the area, though it 
is possible that G. A. Robinson and others knew of them many years earlier. A shep¬ 
herd on the Woolnorth Estate in the north-western corner of the State noticed the mark¬ 
ings and mentioned them to a friend but from all accounts the manager of the property 
was not aware of their existence. Meston and Dallas were told, after enquiry, that 
no such markings existed and just as they were ready to leave the area the shepherd in 
question returned from a mustering exercise and was able to give directions of the 
location. Meston and his party photographed the area and later Meston accompanied 
by Pearson, then Director of the Tasmanian Museum, and Tindale an entomologist - 
cum-anthropologist on the staff of the South Australian Museum, visited the area. In 
1932 and 1933 Meston wrote of these aboriginal carvings as did Crowther in 1949. 

Luckman and others visited the area about 1950, made extensive excavations, 
photographed some of the rock faces and one of the party made a plane table survey of 
the area. It was obvious to all members of that party that deterioration was becom¬ 
ing rapid and to make sure some record remained at least one slab was removed and 
was later lodged in the Queen Victoria Museum in Launceston. 

The question of preservation of the petroglyphs was taken up by the Tasmanian 
Museum in 1955 and a good deal of time and effort was devoted to the problem. The 
area is exposed to the full blast of the west winds which are often very strong. In fine 
weather and at low tide, wind blown sand adds to the problem and an additional hazard 
is the water in the sand which seeps up the sandstone slabs making them soft and deli¬ 
cate and easily damaged. Various suggestions have been made for preservation, such 
as the provision of a wind shelter on the west side and covering the surfaces with some 
bonding material, but after careful thought and examination these and other suggestions 
were ruled out because of the difficulties inherent in each suggestion. 

Mr. L. E. Luckman has given freely on his specialist advice in dealing with the 
particular soft sandstone in this area. After many discussions with the Tasmanian 
Committee of the Institute of Aboriginal Studies it was decided that the Tasmanian 
Museum in association with Mr. Luckman should take a party to the site and remove a 
significant slab of sandstone with prominent markings on it and have it installed in the 
Tasmanian Aboriginal Room in the State Museum. This was done about eight years 
ago, not without adverse criticism by some individuals, but for all that, it was proposed 
to get others at a later date. The Institute of Aboriginal Studies then asked if, before 
removal of any further slabs, the Museum would co-operate and take a group to the 
area to carry out a more detailed survey than had been done by Luckman and others. 

This was done in February of this year. A good deal of excavation was car¬ 
ried out which exposed more markings, a further survey was made and very detailed 
copies were made of the exposed petroglyphs on polythene sheeting. This was followed 
up by excellent casting work done by the Senior Preparator at the Museum, Mr. D. P. 
Alexander, who used some materials new to this kind of work. This was followed up 
by making casts in fibre glass and these have proved to be excellent and probably better 
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than any made by methods used previously. One of these is now exhibited in the 
main entrance foyer of the Tasmanian Museum while another is in the Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies in Canberra. 

The work done earlier this year indicates that the petroglyphs may be 
spread over a much wider area than previously thought to be the case. At some 
later date it is hoped the two bodies will carry out a further field study in this area. 
Some interesting finds of charcoal were located at varying levels and when this has 
been radio-carbon dated we might get some additional information relating to the 
stages in which the carvings were made. Further work may well give more detailed 
and valuable information. 

It is a pleasure to be able to record thanks for much co-operation and 
interest from the V. D. L. Company on whose land the petroglyphs are situated. 

FLAKED STONES OF THE TASMANIAN ABORIGINES 

P. L. Sutherland 1 

LAPIDARY was important to Tasmanian aborigines in their extensive use of flaked 
stone implements. Even today, nearly a century after racial extinction, their stone 
tools remain common monuments scattered around their old camp sites. During 
their occupation of Tasmania they fashioned hundreds of thousands of stone imple¬ 
ments. Their choice, use and exploitation of different stone types is the subject of 
this article which summarizes extensive studies of some 15, 000 flaked stones from 
numerous sites throughout Tasmania, combined with field observations by the writer 
and other researchers. The study material is held in the collections of the Queen 
Victoria Museum, Launceston, Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, and Australian Museum, 
Sydney. A more detailed report of the work is in preparation for journal publication. 

Stone Types Used 

The Tasmanian aborigines greatly favoured siliceous stones for their flaked 
tools, as in many stone industries elsewhere, on account of the general hardness of 
such materials and tendency to curved fracture which assists flaking. They used a 
wide variety of rocks, namely cherty homfelsic rocks, quartzites, cherts, impure 
cherts, spongolites, quartz, chalcedony, opal, silicified breccias and conglomerates, 
and occasionally other types including dolerite and basalt. 

The cherty homfelsic rocks are products of contact metamorphism of mud¬ 
stones by Devonian-Carboniferous granites intruding older basement strata; by 
Jurassic dolerite sheets invading Permo-Triassic strata; and by Cainozoic basalt 
larvas overflowing the Tasmanian terrain. The quartzites derive from similar con¬ 
tact zones in sandstones, but also commonly come from the older metamorphic base¬ 
ment rocks. Cherts and impure cherts occur amongst the Precambrian and Cambrian 
basement rocks and quartz is an ubiquitous veinstone in the basement rocks and 
granite bodies. The spongolites are silicified sponge spicule rock, locally derived 
from the Tertiary marine beds of north-west Tasmania. Chalcedony and opal, in¬ 
cluding jasper, agate and silicified wood, are common contact associates of the 
Palaeozoic granites, Jurassic dolerite and Cainozoic basalts. Silicified breccias and 
conglomerates range from chert types typical of Cambrian basement rocks to contact 
metamorphosed rocks at granite dolerite and basalt bodies. Derived and freed peb¬ 
bles and boulders of any of these rocks may be found in younger strata, including 
present stream and beach deposits. 

Distribution of Stone Types in the Implements 

Implement materials in the eastern half of Tasmania are characterised by 
high percentages of cherty homfelsic rocks, generally forming 60-100% of the 
collections. Lesser, but noteworthy, concentrations appear in a few west coast 
localities as around Devonport, Mole Creek and Trial Harbour. 

The northern west coast collections are dominated by impure cherts and 
.spongolites, v. - -h considerable variations in their respective proportions. Cherts are 
the prominent material in the western north coast collections. Quartzites are the 
main element on the Rocky Cape, Mole Creek and southern west coast areas, but 
also appear in limited amounts in some collections from the north, north-western and 
north-eastern coasts, in the northern midlands and in southern Tasmania. 
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Mineral quartz, chalcedony and opal generally form small to moderate per¬ 
centages of collections on northern, north-eastern and south-western coasts, in the 
northern midlands and in southern Tasmania; quartz becomes dominant in some of the 
north-east and east coast collections. 

Silicified breccias and conglomerates appear to limited extents in the north 
coast collections around Devonport (Cambrian types) and are often present in southern 
Tasmanian collections, particularly around the south-eastern Derwent shore. Basaltic 
and doleritic rocks are rarely present, except in Rocky Cape and one or two other 
collections. 

Analysis of Stone Type Distribution 

The wide variety of stone materials used by the aborigines reflects the varied 
geology of Tasmania. In many areas the implement collections show high correlations 
with the local geology, but in some cases a part of it is of extraneous materials. 

There are indications of aboriginal transport of favoured materials as far as from one 
side of the State to the other. Detailed excavations by some workers at sites lacking 
local sources of good material show predominance of implements of cruder materials 
in the lower levels, but increasing amounts of good exotic material in the upper levels. 
This suggests increasingly better knowledge and use of good materials brought in with 
time. 

The aborigines obtained their stone materials by quarrying outcrops, or from 
picking up loose pebbles or boulders in alluvial and beach deposits. Over sixty sites 
from which raw stone was gathered arc now known in Tasmania, ranging from extensive¬ 
ly quarried outcrops, as at Syndal, Melton Mowbray, Oyster Cove etc. , to minor 
working of small outcrops or pebble or boulder deposits. A description of an aborigin¬ 
al party quarrying stone near Plenty is given in Ling Roth's text on the Tasmanian 
Aborigines, which included the humourous sight of an elderly aborigine enthusiastically 
breaking stone, jumping as he did so and flinging his legs apart to avoid the flying 
stone chips. 

SPRINGTAILS (COLLEMBOLA) 

A. Green 

RECENTLY two interesting species of Collembola have been collected by Mrs. A. 

Goede and given to the Tasmanian Museum. These primitive insects belonging to the 
genus Ceratrimeria were found under logs in wet forest. 

Both species are "springtails without springs". Most collembolids can escape 
by leaping through the air, propelled by a springing device located on the lower surface 
of the abdomen. In these two species of Ceratrimeria the springing mechanism is re¬ 
duced and does not function, so that the insects can proceed forwards only at a sedate 
walk. 

Even more unusual is the appearance of these collembolids. Elongated, pair¬ 
ed processes project outwards along each side of the body, so that the insects appear to 
be bristling with sharp spines, although these processes are actually quite soft. In the 
larger species, C. dendyi (Lubbock) which reaches a body length of 9 mm., the larg¬ 
est processes are not quite as long as the body is wide. However, in C, bicomis 
(Womersly), a species up to 5 mm. long, the processes are considerably longer than the 
width of the body. To add to the peculiar appearance the "spines" are coloured a light 
yellow at the tips, in contrast to the dark blue-gray of the rest of the body. 

C.dendyi has been recorded by Womersly ( Primitive Insects of South Australia , 
1939) from Collinsvale. Mrs. Goede's examples of tins species were found between 
Lottah and Blue Tier in the north-east, thus extending the known Tasmanian distribution* 
C. bicomis was first discovered in Tasmania ( Womersly, 1940, Trans. Roy. Soc. S. 
Aust. , 64~f 1 )) at Ida Bay in the far south. In this case the recently found specimens 
came from Ida Bay again and from Hastings. 

Cont'd. from p.^ 

by many to have adversely affected the Magpie. However no concrete evidence for 
this was forthcoming and, as the Magpie is almost entirely insectivorous, it is difficult 
to see how the birds could pick-up this particular poison as it is applied on carrots, 
apples and, to a lesser extent, oats. 
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THE WHITE-BACKED MAGPIE IN TASMANIA 
D. G. Thomas 

AS fears had been expressed that the White-backed Magpie was decreasing in num¬ 
bers in Tasmania a survey into its status was carried out. This took the form of a 
questionnaire that was distributed to persons answering an appeal in the press and to 
people considered to have good local knowledge. Assistance was also received 
from farmers’ associations. Ninety-seven completed questionnaires were returned 
and I would like to express my thanks to all contributors and to the Animals and 
Birds Protection Board who generously made a grant available to cover the cost of 
the enquiry. 

We have some historical information as to the distribution of Magpies. 

Littler (A Handbook of the Birds of Tasmania, 1910) states ’’Although the species is 
one of tlic best known hlrcls in many districts in Tasmania, yet there are parts where 
it is almost if not quite an absolute stranger. It is only within the last few years 
that it has extended its range to any extent on the West Coast, and I am given to 
understand that even now in the more densely timbered and moist localities it is 
unknown.” Sharland ( Tasmanian Birds, 1958) states ’’The Magpie is chiefly a bird 
of the sheep country and Tight timber, but will occur in clearings in a forest. Its 
distribution is marked by the extent and range of semi-open grazing country, it be¬ 
ing common in most parts of the Midlands where the land is largely cleared, and 
occurring in lesser numbers in the Derwent Valley to as far as between Hamilton and 
Ouse; it is also found about Sorell, Richmond, Tea Tree, Colebrook, Forcett and 
Rokeby. There are some on the east coast, very few on Tasman Peninsula and in 
the Huon. In the north there are a good many about Launceston and Perth, but it 
does not range along the north-west coast much beyond Carrick. It is fairly com¬ 
mon on King Island. " It is apparent from these two accounts that the Magpie dis¬ 
appeared from the north-west coast after 1910 but before 1958. 

The present questionnaire was designed to establish the present distribution 
of the Magpie; whether it was decreasing or increasing; and whether any such 
changes were thought to be of recent origin or part of a long term trend. Contribu¬ 
tors were also asked what, in their opinion, were the causes of any changes. 

The results reveal that the present distribution closely follows the distribu¬ 
tion of sheep as given by Peter Scott in the ” Atlas of Tasmania ”. The Magpie is 
absent from the North-West, the North-East and the Huon. The largest populations 
are in the Midlands and on the East Coast. It is common on King Island where it 
was introduced from Victoria some 50 years ago. It is also present on Flinders 
Island but I have been unable to find out whether it occurs there naturally or whether 
it has been introduced by man. With the exception of the Huon the Magpie is 
distributed very much as reported by Sharland in 1958. 

There is no evidence that the overall numbers of Magpies are decreasing. 
Some contributors reported local decreases but these were off-set by others who re¬ 
ported increases. The Magpie has always been very local in its occurrence, with 
small groups of birds occupying well-defined but restricted territories. While s^me 
territories have been occupied continuously for over 100 years, others may be aban¬ 
doned after a few years. Many of the reported gains and losses may well be due to 
groups shifting their territories. When plotted on a map, decreases in numbers are 
concentrated in several areas, particularly those already mentioned where there are 
now no Magpies. Some contributors were able to give an approximate date for the 
disappearance of Magpies and it is apparent that this was well over ten years ago. 

In my opinion it can be correlated with changes in land usage; and in particular with 
a change from gra zin g on unimproved native pasture to dairy farming on improved 
pasture and horticulture. Associated with these changes is the felling of mature 
trees in which the birds nest. 

There was no clear indication for the existence of long term trends and only 
about 20 contributors reported recent changes. Of these slightly over half were 
increases. One contributor who reported the disappearance of Magpies from the 
vicinity of her home later wrote that the birds had reappeared. 

The commonest reason for change in status, whether an increase or decrease, 
was considered to be changes in the habitat. After this was change in the food sup¬ 
ply. In fact it is not possible to separate the two. The use of 1080 was considered 
_ _ ( see p. 3) 
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THE VARIED VOLCANOES OF GREAT LAKE 
F. L. Sutherland 

THE Central Plateau, with many other parts of Tasmania, witnessed volcanic paroxysms 
during the recent geological past. The drought of 1967-8 lowered the level of Great 
Lake by about 40 feet and provided excellent exposures of eroded volcanic centres in 
the lake floor. The lavas and explosive fragmental beds of these volcanoes show inter¬ 
esting structures typical of eruptions into water. Their detailed mapping and examin¬ 
ation by the writer has elucidated much of the volcanic history of the area. 

The volcanic succession from oldest to youngest exposed at Great Lake consists 
of mineralised broken entrail lavas, bedded glassy fragmental explosive deposits, un- 
mineralised broken entrail lavas, and flows and feeder dykes of massive lavas. Old 
lake and river clays and gravels are preserved under a massive flow extending from Tods 
Corner to Shannon Lagoon. 

The broken entrail lavas are successive flows of twisted, branching lava tubes 
with chilled glassy cooling crusts, and these are broken up and embedded in a glassy 
fragmentary matrix at the base and top of each flow. The lavas form rough flow beds 
dipping out from the volcanic centres and reach over 200 feet thick. The unmineral¬ 
ised series show empty gas cavities and fragments are held only by a clay cement. The 
cement and fillings in the mineralised lavas show whitish minerals in striking contrast 
to the dark lava, and these include species such as chabazite, phillipsite, apophyllite, 
calcite, nontronite clay and the rare tacharanite. The mineralised lavas are found 
along the Ouse River and are thought to represent older eruptions in a former westward 
extension of Great Lake. 

The bedded glassy fragmental explosive deposits over 40 feet thick underlie the 
broken entrail lavas and massive basalts. They are generally fine grained, but contain 
some coarse beds with large lava fragments and pieces of country rock. Current 
ripple bedding, slump, loading and sliding deformational structures are present and the 
deposits resemble those formed as volcanoes are emerging out of shallow water. 

The massive lavas cap the fragmental explosive beds and broken entrail lavas, 
and also occur alone inland away from the Great Lake depression. They are typical 
open-air lavas that erupt on land surfaces, and presumably did not enter the Great Lake 
waters. Flows range from 30 to 200 feet thick and form lava piles containing up to 4 
flows and 300 feet thick. Some show riddled gas-holed tops and columnar cooling 
joints. A swarm of small feeder dykes occur on Reynolds Island, and presumably many 
of the other flows issued from such structures. A fine grained explosive ash bed with 
pieces of petrified banksia wood intervenes below the top flow on Liaweene Hill. 

The lava successions at Great Lake greatly resemble some of those in Iceland 
formed as volcanic cones rose out of melt water lakes, and we can picture a series of 
such cones erupting in and rising out of Great Lake, possibly to heights of several 
hundred feet. About 20 volcanic centres were active at Great Lake and many of these 
were aligned along intersecting fissures, coalescing in places to form elongate fissure 
volcanoes. The eruptions appear to represent some of the youngest in Tasmania and 
may have included outbursts during the ice age between one million and 25, 000 years 
ago. 
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HAIRY CICADAS WHICH DO NOT SING 
Alison Green 

AN unusual insect, presented to the Tasmanian Museum by Sir Henry Somerset, has 
drawn attention to an interesting species. The specimen, which was collected in 
the Leven Gorge by Mr. N. Sullivan of Burnie, is a Hairy Cicada Tettigarcta 
tomentosa White. 

T. tomentosa is readily distinguished from other cicadas found in Tas¬ 
mania by the dense covering of hair on its body and by its relatively small head. 

With a body length of 30 mm. ( more than one inch) and a wingspan of 77 mm. 

( about three inches) it is also larger than most of the other Tasmanian species, only 
the Black Cicada or "red-eye” Psaltoda moerens Germar being greater in size. In 
colour the Hairy Cicada is reddish-brown with dark brown markings; the fore-wings 
are tinted reddish-brown while the hind-wings remain clear. 

T. tomentosa is restricted to Tasmania where it usually occurs at higher 
altitudes, although some specimens have been found near sea level. Another hairy 
cicada Tettigarcta crinita Distant is known from high country in Victoria and N. S. W. 
These two species stand apart from all others in both physical features and habits. 

The noise made by typical cicadas is a familiar sound in summer. The 
"singers” are the males and their "songs”, which differ according to the species, are 
intended to attract the voiceless females. Sound is produced by the rapid vibration 
of a pair of membranes set in the lower surface of the body, behind the third pair of 
legs. In the hairy cicadas traces of these sound-producing structures are present in 
both males and females, but they are not functional so that neither sex can sing. 

Also, while most cicadas favour sunshine, the hairy forms are nocturnal, hiding un¬ 
der the bark of trees in the daytime and emerging to fly at dusk. 

Thus the silent, night-flying, hairy cicada provides an unexpected con¬ 
trast to its noisy, sun-loving relatives. 


WHITE-FRONTED TERN STERNA STRIATA IN TASMANIA 
L. E. Wall 

On 4 September 1969 I made my first acquaintance with this bird - at West Ulverstone. 

A flock of terns was resting on a shingle bank towards the north-western 
end of the beach, and consisted of about thirty Crested Terns and six others which 
were easily distinguished as belonging to another species. I was able to get within 
thirty yards of them before the whole flock took flight, and the following description 
was taken : - 

Length, about four inches shorter than Crested Terns 

Upper surface of body and wings, light grey. 

Under surface, white. Tail, deeply fotked. 

Rump, whitish. Legs, reddish-broan. 

Crown of head, black (in some birds mottled with white). 

Forehead, white. Bill, black and thin and about as long as the head. 

Gape, red. 

As indicated above, there was some variation on the crowns of individ¬ 
uals, but in all cases the black extended forward to the eye at the side of the head. 

All birds had a narrow line of dark-grey mottling along the folded wing, indicating 
immaturity. 

There seem to be only two published records of the White -fronted Tern 
in Tasmanian waters in the last fifty years - one at Bruni Island in 1945 and the 
other at Orford in 1948 ( Ref. "The Emu", vol. 48, p.325). However, J. R. Napiei 
has informed me that he has seen one at Cat Island in the Fumeaux Group and D. G. 
Thomas has also seen one at Cape Portland, both in recent years. R. H. Green has 
commented in a letter dated 15 September 1969 : "White-fronted Terns seem to be 
present on the north coast each winter. I saw one or two with Crested Terns at 
Kelso last Thursday". 

My own observations indicate that the species appears very rarely in the 
southern parts of the State although its regular appearance in the Bass Strait area is 
confirmed by frequent sightings during winter months on the Victorian Coast, 
outlined by J. L. McKean ( "The Emu", vol. 60, p.262). 
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A NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE MOTTLED PETREL IN TASMANIA 

A. P. Andrews 

A beach-washed specimen collected by the Animals and Birds Protection Board at Low 
Rocky Point on the west coast and forwarded to the Museum has been determined by 
Mr. Keith Hindwood as the Mottled Petrel Pterodroma inexpectata. 

Sharland (1958) lists the species as a probable visitor to Tasmania, the only 
finding recorded being by G. M. Mathews at Circular Head. Alexander (1955) gives 
the distribution as the Pacific Ocean, New Zealand and the islands south of New Zealand. 
It has been recorded from the North Atlantic in Alaska by Matthews and Iredale (1921). 

The specimen which is badly damaged and dried out has been placed in the 
Museum collections (Reg. no. B3326) for future reference. 

I am indebted to Mr. K. A. Hindwood of Sydney, who determined the species. 

References: 

Alexander, W. B. (1955). Birds of the Ocean. Putman, London, p. 42. 

Matthews, G. M. and Iredale T. (1921 ). A Manual of the Birds of Australia, Vol. 1, 
p. 34. Witherby, London. 

Sharland, M. (1958). Tasmanian Birds. Angus & Robertson, Sydney, p. 29. 


BIRD NOTES 

The following observations have been reported at meetings of R. A. O. U. and B. O. C. 
members in Hobart during the last two years : 

At Maria Island in January 1968 a Leaden Flycatcher was found nesting for 
the first time in Tasmania. A Common Sandpiper, a Sacred Kingfisher and a Little 
Falcon were seen, and Forty-spotted Pardalotes were found to be common. 

Five Whimbrels at Lauderdale (formerly Ralph's Bay Neck) on 4/3/'68. 

Two Wood Ducks at Lemont, 24/12/'67. 

About 100 Greenfinches at Mortimer Bay ( within the Derwent Estuary), 7/7/ '68. 
A Magpie Lark at Rostrevor, June 1968. 

A Grey-backed Storm Petrel at Eddystone Pt., June 1968. 

9 Pacific Gulls at Meadowbank Dam, September 1968. 

Grey Plover and Whimbrel at South Arm, 26/1/ 1 69. 

Albino Wood-Swallow at Nugent, March 1969. 

Albino Little Raven, at Forcett, March 1969. 

Marsh Sandpiper at Flinders Island, Feb. / March 1969. 

Two Cattle Egrets at Bridgewater, 13/4/'69. 

Eleven Knots at Sorell, 19/7/'69 (first winter record - Ed. ). 

Little Egret at Little Swanport, 5/7/'69. 

-L. E. Wall 


VARIANT PLUMAGE IN TURNSTONE - A Turnstone Arenaria i nterpres with 
abnormal plumage characteristics was present at Anson's Bay on the east coast of 
Tasmania on 18 January, 1969. The colouring of the head, nape, throat, breast and 
die soft parts was typical of the species in winter plumage. The rest of the body, 
ipart from a few dark streaks in the folded wings, was white. The bird was with other 
ndividuals of the same species and its behaviour was normal in all respects. 

The Turnstone has a very restricted distribution in Tasmania, being confined 
to areas where there are rocky reefs. It occurs at Circular Head, Kelso, Low Head 
and Cape Portland on the north coast and at the entrance to Anson's Bay on the east 
coast. Flocks of up to 50 individuals may be seen at these places during the Northern 
Hemisphere winter. Elsewhere it is only an uncommon straggler. 

- D. G. Thomas 


Notes for publication should be sent to - D. G. Thomas, 9 Lallaby Road, Moonah 7009 
Copy for next issue closes January 15th, 1970. 
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COLONISATION OF ISLANDS : The finding of a small shrimp-like crustacean on 
the wing of a Chestnut Teal raises the much debated question about the modes of 
dispersal of animals and plants. It is very difficult to see, for example, how some 
kinds of animals and plants ever cross large expanses of salt water to colonise remote 
islands, or main land masses far from their point of origin. Wind dispersal, animals 
surviving on floating logs and birds carrying freshwater or terrestrial animals have all 
been considered. Some of the pseudoscorpions mentioned in the previous issue are 
known to take rides on other animals ( a mode of travel known as phoresy) and the 
formation of the island Surtsey, by submarine volcanic activity, off Iceland in 1963 
has provided a natural laboratory to study colonisation of a newly formed piece of 
land. 

The efforts of the Surtsey Research Society will provide much information 
about the modes of immigration of colonising animals and plants and make the isolat¬ 
ed records of snails, shrimps and other small animals more meaningful in the study 
of bio-geography. 

- A. J. Dartnall 


DR. SERVENTY ON CONSERVATION : The A. C. F. Newsletter for April summar¬ 
ises an address given by Dr. Serventy on "Habitat Preservation - the Basis of Fauna 
Conservation", in which he examines the popular feeling that fauna conservation is 
mostly about devising ways to stop people killing animals, a belief current since the 
days when Gould pleaded for protection for the Emu. Dr. Serventy points out that, 
though from time to time Emus, Silvereyes and other species including Wedge-tailed 
Eagles (since 1928 bonuses have been paid on the beaks of some 150, 000 of these) 
have been singled out for mass destruction as pests, most species can make up for 
loss of individuals in a few breeding seasons where their habitat is intact, as in the 
examples above. With some important listed exceptions, man's deliberate influence 
on nature is insignificant compared with his indirect effects, which lead to destruction 
of habitat. Thus the essence of fauna protection policy should in general be habitat 
preservation. 


SOME RECENT ARTICLES: There is an increasing number of journals that include 

articles on Tasmania. Below is a selection of articles that have appeared so far in 
1969. This is not a complete list and it is hoped that members will draw the editor's 
attention to any omission so that they can be included in further issues. 

A second Red-Crowned Pigeon in Tasmania, R. H. Green, Emu 68(4), 284. 
Peregrine Falcon as a probable migrant, M. S. R. Sharland, Emu 68(4), 285! 
Whistling Kite in Tasmania, L. E. Wall 8 R. H. Green, Emu 69(1), 49. 

A field key to Tasmanian sea stars. A. J. Dartnall, Tas-Fish. Res. 


a . . 3(1), 1-6. 

A systematic list of the fishes collected in Tasmanian waters by the Unitaka 
Maru in January 1968. A. J. Harrison & E. O. G. Scott, Tas. Fish. Res. 

20 Sea Shells — an illustrated guide to the "Top Twenty" common shells 
published by the Tasmanian Museum. 
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FIND AT MOUNT CAMERON WEST 
W. Bryden 

ON 12 January of this year a report was sent to the Tasmanian Museum stating that a 
skeleton, probably of a Tasmanian aborigine had been uncovered at Mount Cameron 
West. The following day the Director and the Invertebrate Zoologist went to the site 
and the bones were collected and brought to Hobart. In situ they were very soft and 
easily broken. The remains were by no means complete but most of the cranium was 
present together with mandibles and some portions of the long bones. The remains 
were located in an area which must once have been a large midden — over quite an 
area there were shells of various kinds and marsupial bones and many artifacts. 

The remains will be dried out and then examined by specialists and some 
bones will be carbon dated. 

The bones had been uncovered by the strong east winds blowing the sand back 

to sea. 

As far as is known there is only one complete skeleton of a Tasmanian 
aborigine — that of Truganini — which is deposited in the Tasmanian Museum for use 
by accredited scientists. Others are made up of the bones of several Tasmanian 
aborigines. 

The Museum is grateful to Mr. Ross Jones, to Miss Janet Parker for their help 
and for their kindness in reporting their find. The Tasmanian Police were most co¬ 
operative and our thanks are extended to them also. 

A LICHEN HUNT 
G. C. Bratt 

AFTER several years of collecting lichens for overseas specialists I attempted to identify 
my own material. The first literature I located on Tasmanian lichens was a paper by 
Wilson (1892) which mentioned amongst others a distinctive and handsome species 
Lobaria scrobiculata said to have been collected by Robert Brown at Risdon Cove in 1803. 

This species may be described briefly as follows - Lobes 1 -2" wide, 
pendant from rock. Upper surface bluish-green with pale blue erruptions. Under 
surface with brown-white down except for naked white areas which give this surface a 
distinct spotted appearance. 

Because of its distinctiveness I was annoyed that I had so far overlooked this 
species and decided to make a particular search for it. This was in 1963 and although 
it is now difficult to remember the chronology of events some of the more interesting 
stages of this hunt are described below. 

Wilson's paper cited authorities other than Brown for the occurrence of L. 
scrobiculata in Tasmania but detailed examination of the literature indicated that some 
of these authorities referred back to Brown's collection or that later papers had correct¬ 
ed errors of determination. A collection by a Miss Lilley could not be located and a 
paper by Hampe ( 1852) cited a collection by Stuart merely labelled V. D. L. 

A number of searches in the country around Risdon failed to reveal any 
Lobaria sp. At this stage it appeared possible that mis-labelling of material collected 
outside Tasmania was the possible origin of the Tasmanian records. In 1963 Wetmore 
published a catalogue of the lichens of Tasmania based upon a literature survey. This 
catalogue listed nine species of Lobaria . On first reading I thought that this implied 
that I could not distinguish Lobaria from Eucalyptus, However further reading of the 
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of the cited literature suggested that this list could be reduced to two species L. 
scrobiculata and L. sublaevis. The confusion in the literature is illustrated by the 
fact that three of tKe quoted Lobaria species were synonomous with a Thelidea sp. 
which belongs to a separate family. 

The most extensive collections of Tasmanian lichens other than Wilson are 
probably those of Shirley (1892) and Weymouth (1890-1920). Shirley referred only to 
Brown's collection and Weymouth's collection, which is in part housed in the Tasmanian 
University Herbarium, does not contain any Lobaria sp. Further searching at Risdon 
and elsewhere failed to reveal a Lobaria so that by 1968, with a collection of 6000 
specimens from about 700 separate areas, I was convinced that species of Lobaria either 
never existed or had been wiped out in Tasmania. 

Early in 1969 I visited the British Museum in London and inspected Brown's 
collection. His sample from Risdon Cove was definitely L. scrobiculata but the print¬ 
ed label indicated that his collection had been donated to tEe Museum in 1877 and thus 
the possibility of mis-labelling arose. At an earlier stage I had been able to show that 
a collection of Ephebe tasmanica by Brown had been made in N. S. W., not Tasmania as 
indicated by Brown's labels. Having inspected samples of L. scrobiculata I realised 
that this species was not as distinctive as I had previously tfiought and could be confused 
with others, especially if in a juvenile condition. Re-examination of hundreds of 
possibilities in my collection failed to show any Lobaria sp. I prepared to publish a note- 
stating that Lobaria species did not exist in Tasmania. 

A 1 miracle' now occurred ( October 1969 ). For some time I had been re¬ 
examining of Stictaceae (the family to which Lobaria belongs) in the light of informa¬ 
tion gathered overseas. Firstly, I found a rather poor specimen from Liffey Falls which 
could possibly be mistaken for a Lobaria and could be similar to the material cited in 
die literature as L. sublaevis. Tins specimen had been put aside in 1964 as being too 
difficult for my tKen limited knowledge. Two nights later I opened a packet of material 
collected in Janizary 1969 and with mixed feelings of horror (because of my oversight) 
and jubilation realised that here was a single small lobe of Lobaria scrobiculata from 
Ben Lomond. 

The following weekend my friend, who had collected the sample from Liffey 
Falls, and I made a renewed hunt for Lobaria species. By 10 a. m. on the Saturday we 
had found good samples of the Liffey falls material, but decided that it really was a 
Pseudocyphellaria sp. ( at least in the family Stictaceae). We left soon after for Ben 
Lomond. Although I could locate, within a quarter of a mile, the area of the previous 
collection several hours passed without a single specimen of Lobaria being found. 

About 5 p. m. we decided to have a last search before making camp. The 
second rock outcrop inspected yielded a small specimen of L. scrobiculata. A descent 
of a hundred feet revealed a large granite outcrop half covered with large fronds of this 
species. Other outcrops showed none. 

Thus, after about seven years searching we had found a single occurrence of 
lobaria while Brown had managed to find a specimen within days. L. scrobiculata 
occurs m most countries in the world and hence natural restriction to~one area in 
Tasmania is hard to understand. Perhaps it is the disastrous effect of man on the 
Tasmanian landscape that has almost wiped out this handsome lichen. 

REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ON THE NESTING AND FEEDING 
OF THE EASTERN SPINEBILL 
Ellen McCulloch 

[ AM collecting data on the Eastern Spinebill Acanthorhy nchus tenuirostris, and would 
-ike information in general, and in particular on breeding, status and feeding. 

Considering how widespread and well-known this species is, comparatively few 
Dreeding records are available. They do not appear to nest often in suburban areas, 
although they frequently visit flowering plants in gardens in, for example, Melbourne's 
eastern suburbs in autumn and winter. I daily watched 2 young in a nest at Vermont 
;13 miles east of Melbourne) from 22/12/'69 until they left, 31/12/'69. The garden 
was secluded, well planted and with surrounding cover, and the nest was in a Liquid- 
amber. The few records of nests that I have tend to show an adaption to exotics, but 
many more records are needed before any reliable conclusions can be drawn. 

In my garden, at least, Spinebills seem to be opportunist feeders, taking nectar 
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( and insects) where and when available. Without seeming to show preference they 
visit native Correas and Heath, Red-hot Pokers, Primus, Flowering Currant Ribes sp 0 
Grevilleas, false Tree Lucerne, Fuchsias, Camellias and anything else with nectar. 
Many of these flowers are also visited by shorter-billed birds such as White-plumed 
Honeyeaters Meliphaga penicillata and Silvereyes Zosterops lateralis, which may pierce 
the base of Correas and Lachenalias, or sometimes tear the flowers right open to reach 
the nectar. Does the shape of the flower have any bearing on whether preference is 
shown by Spinebills? 

It is interesting to note that Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, the American army surgeon 
who published well over a thousand osteological papers, considered that on skull and 
tongue structure the Spinebill should be placed amongst the Nectarinidae, not in the 
Meliphagidae (1913, Emu 13 : 8-9). This viewpoint is upheld by J. Dorst, 1952-3 
Oiseau 22 : 185-214. THe idea does not appear to have received consideration or 

support from Australian workers. 

I would be most grateful for information on this species. Ellen M. McCulloch 
( Mrs. ) 6 Bullen Avenue Mitcham Vic. 3132, 

WILDLIFE OF WEST HOBART 
David Ziegeler 

HABITAT. The vegetation on Knocklofty is open forest with an underscrub of native 
grasses. The surrounding area is covered with heath with small patches of open forest, 
grassland, black-berries, and gorse. There is a small damp and shady gully just above 
the Hobart Rivulet which was filled with dense scrub before the 1967 fires which burned 
most of the area. Recovery has been quite fast. Throughout this sandstone area there 
are natural and man-made ponds, the latter usually at the bottom of sandstone quarries. 

FISH. 

Eel. One (species unknown) observed in the Hobart Rivulet. 

AMPHIBIANS. 

Brown Treefrog Hyla ewingii. The most common and widespread frog, found wherever 
there is water. 

Spotted Marshfrog Ximnodynastes tasmaniensis. Found around the larger weedier ponds. 
Burrowing Marshfrog L. dorsalis. Found around the larger ponds. 

Brown Froglet Crinia signifera. Common around every pond. 

Tasmanian Toadlet Pseudophyryne semimorata. Found in small numbers under stones 
in dried up ponds in autumn. This toadlet lays its eggs in damp cavities under stones 
in dry ponds in autumn and the tadpoles hatch when the pond fills with water. 

REPTILES. 

Three-lined Skink Leiolopisma trilineartum. Common on Knocklofty, found in small 
numbers in stony areas on the sandstone hills. 

Spotted Skink K ocellatum, Found on Knocklofty and on the sandstone hills. 

Very wary. 

Metallic Skink L. met alii cum. Common in gardens, rarely common where the 

Three-lined Skink occurs. 

Blue-tongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides. Widespread in small numbers. 

She-oak Skink T. casuarinal Appears to be scarce. I have only seen a few. 

Mountain Dragon "Amphibolurus diemensis . Widespread and fairly common 
especially in sandstone country. 

Tiger Snake and Copperhead Notechis scut at us and Deni sonia superba. 

Snakes are commonly seen especially around the ponds! Probably both species are 
common. 

White-lipped Whipsnake D. coronoides. Although I have only recorded it once it 
may be common. 


MAMMALS. 

Brush -tail Possum Trichosurus fuliginosus . 


Occurs in small numbers on Knocklofty. 
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Ringtail Possum Pseudocheirus convolutor. One found dead on Knocklofty. 

Marsupial Mouse ( SpfiCifeS Unkn(5wnX One seen crossing a track. 

Grey Bandicoot Isoodon obesulus. Common before the fires, it still occurs in small 
numbers. . 

Barred Bandicoot Perameles gunni, I have only seen one but it is probably common 
in gorse and heathy areas. 

Potoroo Potorous tridactylus. Recorded once in a small gully. Probably wiped out 
by the fires. 

House Mouse, Brown Rat, Rabbit. Fairly common. 

Hare. Occurs in small numbers on Knocklofty. 

BOOK REVIEW 

"Orchids of Australia” by W. H. Nicholls (Price $30.00) 

UNDOUBTEDLY, the study of orchids is at present riding high on a crest of popularity 
throughout Australia. Ten years ago, almost nothing existed in the way of literature 
to enlighten the collector on his orchid finds, but such has been the enthusiasm and 
interest of orchidologists during the last decade that there are now several periodicals 
allocating considerable space to native orchids, one publication devoted to native 
orchids alone, and new books have been published on the subject in at least four States, 
as well as rare and expensive out-of-print books being reprinted at nominal prices. 

Added to this present wealth of literature, we now have the Complete Edition 
of "ORCHIDS OF AUSTRALIA", by the late William Henry Nicholls - a truly 
magnificent record of one man's study of these beauties of Nature - with 476 plates 
in iulljcolour, 129 pages of descriptive text, together with a Key to the genera, an 
excellent index, and a most helpful glossary giving simple meanings of technical terms. 

The illustrations in this book, very fine reproductions of Nicholls' water¬ 
colour paintings, show the plants in natural size, together with detailed enlargements 
of the flower parts, so invaluable in the accurate identification of many orchid species 
Nicholls' paintings are remarkable for their exactness and detail, based on approximate¬ 
ly 30 years collecting experience and observation His work is particularly notable fo? 
its inclusion of the unusual forms of a species which can be so misleading when trying 
to identify a plant. 

Not all Australian species are included in this book, but more than half 
( almost 400) are illustrated and described. Tasmanian orchid enthusiasts will find 
"Orchids of Australia" of immense value in checking plants - with only several mino? 
exceptions, all orchids recorded for this State (approximately 132 species plus 5 or 6 
varieties) are included. With such an outstanding reference work at our disposal, it 
could well happen that further species will be recognised and recorded as part of the 
Tasmanian flora. 

Some of the more studious orchid collectors may regret that keys to the species 
are not included, especially to those of the larger genera - Prasophyllum , Thelymitra, 
Pterostylis , and Diuris, for instance. The Editors, Messrs. D. L. Jones and T. 6. Muir 
explain in their introduction the reasons for this omission - "the delimitation and 
correct names of a number of species being insufficiently known at present. " However, 
most readers will not miss these keys, as once the genus is recognised, it is simple 
enough to turn to the appropriate section of the book and check the plant concerned 
against the illustrations (in most instances, this can be done more quickly than follow¬ 
ing a key) and then read the descriptive text in the front of the book. 

Those who have copies of the earlier incomplete edition of "Orchids of 
Australia", published by Georgian House, will miss the details of date and place of 
collection of species in each State - information which has not been fully included in 
this edition. Nevertheless, some will consider this omission a favourable one, in that 
if such areas are not advertised then there is less chance of over-collection causing the 
eventual elimination of the rarer species. 

All who admire and collect our native orchids, as well as those who cherish 
beautiful books, owe a great deal to Messrs. Thomas Nelson (Australia) Limited for 
their part in making available Nicholls' complete work. It is to be hoped that their 
interest will be rewarded by not only our gratitude but by a complete sell-out of this 
edition. 
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EASTER 1970 CAMP AT 'KELVEDON', SWANSEA DISTRICT 

Ivor Lea 

THIS year the property 'Kelvedon', near Swansea, was the site of the Club's annual 
camp. Consistently bad weather over most of the week-end prevented much external 
activity, but many hardy souls did get out to the hills and the beach, and a surprising 
variety of specimens was collected. Kelvedon is a fairly typical East Coast property 
stretching from the coast to the wooded foothills of the Eastern Tiers. There are 
several habitats 5 cleared land used for grazing, in places retaining clumps of trees; 
dry sclerophyll woodland on the hills, partly cleared but thick in the gullies; a series 
of dams on the creek running through the property, with well-developed reed beds in 
places. 

From the beach 19 varieties of shell were collected and identified, including 
two specimens of Sydney Mud Arc, a fossil shell which is often washed up on the East 
Coast beaches. 

Shells were as follows : Abalone Notohaliotis ruber ; Oyster; Ostrea an g a si ; Scallops 
(3 kinds); Pecten meridionalis; limpet PatelloiJa latistrigata ; Cowry Notocypraea 
angustata; Wavy Turbo Sub mil ell a undulata; Sand Snail Polinices autocoglossa; 
Frilled Venus Callanaitis disjecta; Mussels Mytilus planulatus a nd Brachiaontes 
rostratus ; C artrut bic ath ai s or b it a; Whelk Cabestana spengfen ; Pear Helmet 
Xenogalea pyium- Half-grained Helmet Antephalium semigranosum: Mitre Eumitra 
rhodia; Volutes Ericusa sowerbyi and Amorena undulata; Dog Cockle Tucetilla 
striatularis; Razor Solen vaginoldes; Spoon Scaeoleda "crassa; Titron Mayen a 
austral asi a, 

Plants collected were identified either by members or Mr. D. Hamilton of 
the University of Tasmania as follows : Pussytails, Ptilotus spathulatus; the grasses 
Paspalum dilatatum, Ammophila arenaria (Marram^ Spinnex hirsutus ( Spinifex); 
the rush Leptocarpus brownii; Cushion Bush Calocephalus brownii; Pimelia humilis ; 
Aaron's Roa Verbascum tITapsus ; Tri glochin striata ( in ditches Yellow buttons 
Cotula coronopifolia (in ditches); Lobelia alata; Fat Hen Chenopodium album: 
Mushrooms Psalliota campestris: the ferns Adlan turn aethiopicum ( Common Maiden - 
hair), Cheilanthes tenuifolia ( Rock Fern); blodea canadensis (in the ponds). 

The bird species present were typical of the habitats described above. 

Notable features werei the presence of a pair of Black-fronted Dotterels Charadrius 
melanops on the edge of one of the dams; a pair of White-breasted Sea Eagles 
Haliaetus leucogaster 4 perched in dead trees In one of the dams; the numbers of Little 
Grassblrds Megalurus gramineus in the reed beds; Black Duck Anas superciliosus , 
Chestnut Teal A« castanea i Crey Teal A. gibberifrons, Hoary-headed Grebes 
Podiceps poliocephalus , and a Coot Fulica atra, as well as a small flock of tame 
Mallards A. plaiyrhynchos , on the dams; a large population of White-backed Magpies 
Gymnorhina hypoleuca, probably as a result of the retention of scattered clumps of 
trees! Migrants were scarce, as expected in late-March, but a flock of Swift Parrots 
Lathamus discolor, swallows and martins were seen. Further afield, several broods of 
Black SwarT Cygnus atratus (about 4 weeks old) were seen on Moulting Lagoon, and 
more than 30 albatrosses were at sea off Friendly Beaches, no doubt driven in-shore by 
the appalling w eather. 

Aquatic life was sampled from the pond in the water meadow below the 
cottage, tentative identifications being: Freshwater tympit Problancylus sp. ; 
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Freshwater Snail Potamopyrgus ( sp. nigra? ); Freshwater Shrimp Gammarus (?) sp. ; 
Cyclops Microcyclops australis; a spider mite Hydracarina sp. ; Odonate larvae, 
possibly damsel flies, and Culicine larvae and pupae (probably Culex pipiens ) were 
plentiful, as were the beautiful protozsan Volvox. 

The only fish known to have been caught in the creek were mountain trout, 
a galaxid. These were a puny catch compared to the Brown and Rainbow 1 rout caught 
at Tooms Lake last year. 

Despite the weather, the camp was still most enjoyable. The shearers 
cottage was warm and dry, and the usual good companionship of Club's camps and 
outings was much in evidence. Our thanks are extended to Mr. Cotton for his generous 
permission to use the cottage. 


SEA BIRD MORTALITY ON THE WEST COAST OF KING ISLAND 
M. T. Templeton 

EACH autumn with the ocean wanderers moving out from their southern breeding grounds, 
numbers perish and are washed up on our beaches. King Island (40 S), 77 km long by 
26 km wide, situated in Bass Strait, off the north-western coast of Tasmania, is in the 
path of the Roaring Forties, making the western coast an ideal collecting area for 
derelict specimens. 

hi June 1969 I selected 7 km of beaches, interlaced with rocky outcrops, 
situated practically in the centre of the western coast, covering Half Moon Bay, Porky 
Beach to Unlucky Bay, for regular weekly patrols. This area has large sections of open 
beaches, and is free horn feral cats which, in parts of the Island,live partly on beach- 
washed birds. One visit was also made to Whistler Point near the northern end of the 
Island, where all the prions washed up had been eaten by feral cats, with only the wingj 
remaining. 

In all, sixty-eight specimens and remains, not including Short-tailed Shear¬ 
water ^PuHinust^iuirosteifi and Little Penguin Eudyptula minor were collected. The 
greatest mortality was amongst the prions, with forty-six of four species being collected. 
All specimens were forwarded to Mr, R. H. Green, Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston, 
for identification and preservation. 

A solidified oily substance was found adhering to the feathers of about half the 
birds collected. In some instances this was only a trace, in others the carcase was al¬ 
most encased. Prions and Little Penguin were the most affected. Its source has not 
been determined, but it appears to be the probable cause of mortality. 

The eighteen species, number and dates collected are 
Pelagodroma marina : White-faced Storm Petrel; one desiccated specimen from Porky 
Beacn on the 29 July, and one on 1 December. 

Pterodroma macroptcra: Great-winged PetreL Desiccated specimen from Porky Beach 
on 24 June. Desiccated specimen from Half Moon Bay 6 February 1970. 

Pterodroma lessonii: White-headed Petrel. Fresh specimens from Porky Beach on 24 
June (1), 3 July (1), 8 July one fresh and one eaten out, 28 July (one decomposing in 

kelp), 4 August one about three days old at Unlucky Bay. 

Macronectes giganteus; Giant Petrel. Bones and feathers were found at Whistler Point 
on 17 August, just off the beach where a feral cat had consumed numerous prions leaving 
just the wings. 

D apt ion ca pens e: Cape Petrel. A fresh specimen was found at Porky Beach on 3 July, 
ana a slightly decomposing one at Half Moon Bay on 11 July. 

Halobaena caerulea; Blue Petrel. A decomposing bird was collected near the estuary 
of Porky Creek on 28 September. 

Pachyptila salvini : Medium-billed Prion. One beach washed specimen was collected or, 
25 June, five on 10 July, and-two on the 26 July. 

Pachyptila turtur: Fairy Prion. Two specimens were collected on 24 June, three on 
3 July, six on 10 July, four on 26 July, two on 20 August, one on 10 October, and one 
on 25 February 1970. 

Pachyptila desolata; Dove-Prion. A skull was collected on 24 June, with other beach 
washed specimens being one on 10 July, two on 24 July, one on 29 July, and two on 20 
August. 
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Pachyptila belcheri: Thin-billed Prion, On the 24 June one exhausted bird, which 

died during the night, was collected at Porky Beach, On 26 June one dead bird was 
found half a mile from the sea up Porky Creek. Other specimens collected were two 
on 3 July, three on 10 July, three on 20 July, two on 29 July, and one on 20 August. 
Pelecanoides urinatrix: Diving Petrel. One specimen collected at the estuary of 
Porky Creek on 4 July. 

Diomedea exulans: Wandering Albatross, One bird in sub-adult plumage was found 
at Half Moon Say on 11 July, a dried out Snowy specimen had been collected at 
Unlucky Bay and sent to the Queen Victoria Museum in January 1969. 

Diomedea melanopluis ; Black-browed Albatross. One decomposing specimen was 
found in kelp on forky Beach on 4 July. 

Diomedea chlororhyncha : Yellow-nosed Albatross. One desiccated specimen collect - 
ed at whistler Point on 17 August, 

Diomedea chrysostoma: Grey-headed Albatross, One decomposing specimen collect- 
ed at t’orky beach on 8 July, and one fresh specimen from Unlucky Bay on 28 July. 
Diomedea cauta: White-capped Albatross. One specimen near Unlucky Bay on 28 
July. 

Phelectria fusca: Sooty Albatross. One fresh, but eaten out possibly sub-adult 
specimen lacking the orange line on the beak was collected at Porky Beach on 27 June. 
Puffinus gavia: Fluttering Shearwater. One beach washed specimen collected on 10 
October at t^orky Beach. 

Puffinus tenuirostris: Odd birds commenced turning up dead on Porky Beach on 10 
October! 

RARE TASMANIAN BIRDS AT ROSTREVOR LAGOON 
D. Mill edge 

ROSTREVOR LAGOON, a freshwater dam north of Triabunna on the East Coast, has 
recently yielded records of three birds very seldom seen in Tasmania. They are the 
White-headed Stilt Himantopus leucocephalus, Whistling Eagle Haliastur sphenurus, and 
Magpie-lark Grail ina cyanoleuca. 

The White-headed Stilt was first recorded on 5 May 1969 when I observed it 
standing in about four inches of water on the eastern edge of the Lagoon. It then moved 
out on to the mud revealing long pink legs, and joined a group of Spurwinged Plovers 
Vanellus miles novaeholandiae where it commenced preening. A description from 
my field note book reads ..... 'a bird at first resembling a Greenshank Tringa nebulari a 
but with long pink legs. Body and head white, wings and back black. Patch at back 
of head black grading into grey-brown and extending down back of neck. Bill long and 
fine, blackish. Stood as high as Spurwinged Plover but much slimmer in build. ' 

The Stilt was subsequently seen by L. E. Wall and D. G. Thomas on the 11 
May and L. E. Wall obtained a number of colour photographs which show the bird very 
clearly. From the grey-brown colouration of the back of the neck, the bird was 
apparently a juvenile. 

Previous records of the White-headed Stilt for Tasmania are ..... one shot 
at South Arm in April 1852 (Littler) and an unpublished sight record of a bird seen at 
Stingray Bay (3 miles north of Granville Harbour) in 1965 by Dr. E. R. Guiler. Ewing 
(1842)listed the White-headed Stilt as ’doubtful 1 . 

Both the Magpie-lark and Whistling Eagle were seen at Rostrevor on the same 
day, 14 October 1969. I had stopped my car by the side of the Lagoon when I noticed 
a small and conspicuous black and white bird fly past. It alighted in a nearby Acacia 
and called and was immediately recognisable as a Magpie-lark. The bird flew down 
to the edge of the Lagoon and began feeding. It was noted to be lame in the right leg 
which it trailed in flight. Evidently a male, the bird had a black throat and white 
eyebrow and apart from the yellowish eye, was completely black and white in body 
colouring. 

From conversation with locals, it seems that a Magpie-lark was also present 
about Rostrevor Lagoon last year (1968) — possibly the same bird. 

After watching the Magpie-lark I walked around the Lagoon and saw a large 
eagle flying low over the water. It perched in an old eucalypt close to the dam wall 
and allowed me to approach within about forty yards. Predominantly brown streaked 
white above, it had a dusky band across the chest reminiscent of the Osprey 
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Pandion haliaetus. The underparts were fawnish-white with darker brown streaks on the 
breast, 'The tail was very pale brown above with a darker tip and in flight appeared 
unevenly rounded. Most of the underwing was pale brown but there was a dark rectangu 
lar patch along the trailing edge and the primaries showed as very dark 'fingers’. Quite 
a bulky bird, almost the size of a White-breasted Sea Eagle Haliaeetus leu cog aster and 
was determined as a Whistling Eagle. 

The Whistling Eagle was first recorded from Tasmania at Falmouth in 1964 
(see the Emu Vol. 65s 75-76). Since then it has been seen on several other occasions 
and there is now a skin collected at Exton in the Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston. I 
had previously seen one bird at Tinderbox (south of Hobart) on 18 November 1967. 

Rostr.evor Lagoon, except during dry times, is always a good place for seein 
birds. As well as the three species already mentioned, in recent years I have recorded 
such others as the Bar-tailed Godwit Limosa lapponica, Dominican Gull Larus dominies 
us. Brown Bittern Bot auras poiciloptilus and Black-fronted Dotterel Charadrius melanops 

Being so close to the Highway, it is worth a stop when passing and should be 
watched for future possible unusual occurrences. 


FROM FROM THE SIXTIES 
A. J. Dartnall 

THERE has been a resurgence in marine research throughout the world during the last 
decade. Marine biology and geology, oceanography and fisheries science — all have 
developed and expanded as new techniques became available and new needs became 
apparent. The five books listed below are a personal selection of books about marine 
biology published since 1960. 

The Log from the Sea of Cort ez by John Steinbeck. 1960 ecition. Pan Books 
For many persons involved in marine science Ed Ricketts bids fair to be the 
epitomy of a marine biologist. Ed, 'Doc' of Cannery Row and Sweet Thursday, ran the 
Pacific Biological Laboratories in Monterey. Steinbeck and Ricketts chartered a boat ii 
1940 to 'see what we see, record what we find' in the Gulf of California. The 'Log' 
is the account of the expedition and is fascinating reading. The accounts of 'sailing 
directions' and the vagaries of the 'Hansen Sea-Cow' are, to me, the best of Steinbeck. 
Carnival under the sea by R, Catala. 1964. Sicard-Paris. 

In 1335 Rene Catala and his wife built the Noumea Aquarium which is 
famous for its displays of coral fluorescence. 'Carnival under the Sea' is Catala's story 
of his marine biological station and, apart from the illustrations of fluorescent corals, 
contains photographs of animals that are rarely illustrated. A visit to Noumea is beyon« 
the means of many. This book brings some of the magic and interest of tropical seas 
to the reader. 

Great Waters by Sir Alister Hardy. 1967. Collins. 

On 24th September 1925 the Royal Research Shop 'Discovery' sailed south. 
Her mission —to study die natural history of Antarctic Seas. Sir Alister's collation of 
research results, personal diary (he was Chief Zoologist to the expedition), and illus¬ 
trations is an immensely readable account of 'Discovery's' voyage and the knowledge 
that was gained. 

The New Z e aland Sea Shore by J. Morton and M. Miller. 1968. Collins 

'This book is a guide to the sea shores of New Zealand. Treatment habitat- 
by-habitat, from wharf pile to sandy beach, rocky shore to mud-flat, is detailed and 
clear. The cool temperate shores of New Zealand show some similarities to those of 
Tasmania and this masterly treatment is a 'must' for the shore naturalist. 

Australian Seashores in Colour. K. Gillett and J. Yaldwyn. 1969. Reed. 

This handbook was planned by its authors to complement Dakin's 'Australiai 
Seashores' which is the classical account of the littoral life of south-eastern Australia. 
Modern techniques of colour printing, superb photography by Gillett and a very readable 
and accurate text have fulfilled that aim. The photographs of the Banded Coral Shrimf 
(p. 71) and the Parchment-tube Worm (p. 63) are amongst the best of their kind. 
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1970 - EUROPEAN CONSERVATION YEAR 
David Thomas 

THIS year, 1970, is European Conservation Year. The 'New Scientist' of 16 April 
1970 contained a series of articles by some of Europe's leading ecologists which con¬ 
tain much that is relevant to Australian conditions. In many respects, practical 
conservation is more advanced in Europe which is hardly surprising when one considers 
that in western and central Europe natural landscape in which the vegetation is 
undisturbed by Man no longer exists . 

Dr. Frank Fraser Darling, in the first article, pleads for a world wide 
approach to conservation. Action taken to protect the Siberian breeding grounds of 
waders would be doomed to failure if their wintering grounds were destroyed. 

Animals do not respect political boundaries, whether national or state, and there is a 
need for a co-ordinated approach. This is as necessary in Australia as elsewhere. 
Similarly with pollution, pollutants introduced into rivers and oceans and into the 
atmosphere may become dispersed over wide areas. The discovery of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticide residues in creatures that never leave the Antarctic bears 
testimony to this. 

But, if we want conservation and environmental cleanliness, each one of us 
will have to pay for it. Industries that have been established, even welcomed for 
the material prosperity they bring, have been allowed to discharge their waste products 
for many years. Many of these wastes were thought to be innocuous to man and to 
wildlife. It is only recently that many of their components have been found to be 
toxic and it is only recently that ecology lias emerged as a discipline in its own right 
and has produced trained personnel capable of assessing the effects of these waste 
products on natural systems. The cost of cleaning up the effluents from long - 
established practices may be so high that the cost of the product must be raised to 
cover increased production costs. Attempts are still being made to stop the Gordon 
River Scheme and the flooding of Lake Pedder. There is no doubt that the Scheme 
could still be abandoned, but the cost to Tasmania would be crippling. Many mil¬ 
lions of dollars have been invested in the not unreasonable hope that Tasmania, and 
Tasmanians, will receive a not inconsiderable return on the capital invested. A 
small State like Tasmania cannot write-off this amount, nor should it be expected to, 
and still maintain the standard of services demanded by its inhabitants. 

Pollution is by no means confined to industry. The provision of plants 
capable of treating all sewerage must inevitably lead to increased rates or the cutting 
back of development and other essential services. 

Prof. V. Westhoff, professor of botany at the Catholic University of Nijmegen, 
discusses new criteria for nature reserves which have a direct bearing on the establish¬ 
ment of a wood-chip industry in Tasmania. He points out that the most important new 
concept that has emerged in the past 30 years is that Man is part of the eco-system and 
that his impact need not be undesirable or even harmful. The idea that nature 
preservation means keeping Man out is no longer recognised as being valid. The 
wood-chip industry will be based on dry sclerophyll forest in eastern Tasmania. These, 
with a long history of burning by aboriginals and grazing and selective logging since 
European settlement, can not be considered to be natural habitats. They are in fact 
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subnatural, even seminatural in places. The flora and fauna are largely native and 
spontaneous, but the vegetation has been changed to some extent by human influence. 
The vegetation is closely related to the potential natural vegetation for it belongs to * 
the same formation type as the original, and has much the same physiognomy. Under 
natural conditions dry sclerophyll forest is a stable ecosystem with high diversity and 
a fine-grained pattern. In creating and maintaining a subnatural landscape Man has 
reinforced this tendency. Grazing and limited logging has reduced the grain-size and 
increased the diversity of plants and animals. If managed with these considerations 
in mind there is no reason to suppose that the wood-chip industry will be an ecolo¬ 
gical disaster. It would be prudent to exclude an area, such as the Tooms Lake 
Fauna Reserve, from the wood-chip concession to serve as a scientific reference. 

But such an area should be carefully managed to maintain the diversity, or even in¬ 
crease it, and this would mean the continuation of light grazing, logging and perhaps 
even carefully controlled burning-off. Prof. Westhoffs ideas, which have a sound 
theoretical base, indicate that Man’s activities need not be excluded from nature 
reserves and national parks: ’'nature conservation itself has one main end: preserving 
the stability of the ecosystems where such is required and thus maintaining the diver¬ 
sity of the biotic communities, which is necessary for preserving all organisms living 
on Earth. * 

Dr. Norman Moore contributes an article "Pesticideskknow no frontiers" 
which again emphasises the need for global co-operation. Under the title "Saving 
Europe's wetlands" Dr. Luc Hoffman describes the progress made by Project MAR. 

(MAR. being the first three letters of words in several languages - marsh, marais, 
marisma - denoting wetlands). The project can justly be said to have had some’ 
success but, as Dr. Hoffman admits, this is only a beginning. The ecology and 
breeding biology of Australian ducks are better known than they are for ducks in other 
parts of the world through the work of Dr. H. J. Frith and his colleagues of the CSIRO 
Division of Wildlife Research. Yet the future of several species is precarious as their 
breeding grounds are destroyed or rendered unsuitable. In a country where there is 
a surplus of primary products, as in Australia, the benefit of further reclamation of 
wetlands should be compared with the real and potential benefits which could be de¬ 
rived if the area were left alone: from wetland crops, pasture, shooting, fishing and 
tourism. The money spent on reclamation may even be better used in upgrading 
existing cleared land. The development of wetlands, for whatever purpose, should 
include provision for the needs of wildfowl and many artificial wetlands could be 
made attractive to them. The problem is urgent, the solutions are known, is it too 
late to hope that an Australian equivalent to Project MAR can bring the necessary 
action on a national scale? 

The final contribution is by Dr. Jan. Cerowsky and deals with conservation 
in East Europe. Conservation is an important topic in communist countries where the 
problems are basically the same as those met elsewhere. Great emphasis is placed 
on education, both of the public and of the ecologists necessary to ensure that conser¬ 
vation is on a sound scientific base. It is interesting to learn that the "classics of 
Marxism-Leninism" consider that short-term solutions are also short-sighted and that 
at a stage of the Civil War when the Communists were facing defeat, Lenin himself ’ 
started a nature reserve which is still in existence 50 years later. 

I acknowledge my debt to the contributors to the 'New Scientist' cited for 
stimulating me to apply their ideas to Australian and Tasmanian conditions. At the 
same time, I must emphasise that the views expressed are my own and not necessar¬ 
ily those of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club. 
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DOMINICAN GULLS BREEDING IN TASMANIA 
L. E. Wall 

THE first record of breeding by this bird in Tasmania was published in Tasmanian 
Naturalist , No. 17, May 1969. This described the finding of a nest at South Bruny 
Island by"T. O. Wolfe in August 1963. 

The Dominican Gull has increased quite rapidly and steadily since its first 
sighting in Tasmania in 1955, and is now well distributed along the South and East 
coasts, but evidence of successful breeding, although strongly suspected for a number 
of years, has been difficult to establish. One of its chief haunts is in the vicinity of 
the Sorell Abattoirs, but it was not until this year that breeding activity there could 
be proved. 

Mr. J. M. Boyes, of Midway Point, told me at the end of January that he 
had found a pair of these gulls nesting on Barren Island, in Pittwater, only a couple of 
miles from Sorell. On 4 February I visited the island and found an almost fully- 
fledged young bird, unable to fly, hiding among rocks on the point nearest to the 
causeway. Two birds, presumed to be the parents, were circling the island in an 
agitated manner, but would not alight and I was unable to photograph them at close 
quarters. One of these was in fully adult plumage, and had an injured leg which 
trailed during flight, but the other had not quite shed its last immature plumage and 
had some brown on the outer tail feathers. This indicates that it was three years old, 
the full plumage not being attained until the age of four years. 

C. S. I. R. O. GROUND PARROT SURVEY - 

Mr. J. Forshaw is carrying out a survey of the Ground Parrot, Pezopurus 
wallicus, and would be grateful for reports of any sightings. Reports should preferably 
be entered on special forms which provide space for entries under the following head¬ 
ings: Locality, date, time, observers, weather, site covered and survey procedure, 
number of Ground Parrots seen, vegetation (community, height, density and species), 
fire history, other habitat influences ( e. g. grazing). 

Forms can be obtained from the Editor, 9 Lallaby Road, Moonah, 7009. 

STRAW-NECKED IBIS AT SEYMOUR - 

On receipt of a request to identify a strange bird on a farm at Seymour, East 
Coast, I visited the area on July 19th, 1970. The bird had been at the farm for a week 
and was feeding in the drainage from pig styes and the cow yard, and had not left the 
farm since appearing. The bird was easily identified as a Straw-necked Ibis, a some¬ 
what rare visitor to Tasmania from the Mainland where it is a very widespread species. 

— J. R. Napier 


TASMANIAN FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB - 

The Club meets on the third Thursday of each month (December and 
January excepted) in the Royal Society Room at the Tasmanian Museum and Art 
Gallery, Argyle Street, Hobart. Meetings start at 7. 45 p. m. Visitors are welcome. 

The Tasmanian Naturalist is published quarterly as a supplement to the 
monthly Bulletin. Contributions covering any aspect of Tasmanian natural history are 
required and should be sent to the Editor, 9 Lallaby Road, Moonah, Tasmania. 7009. 

MINOR AMENDMENTS TO "ORCHIDS OF AUSTRALIA" 

Pat Palmer 

Purchasers of "Orchids of Australia" by W. H. Nicholls, may care to record the following 

notes to bring their books up to date 

THELYMITRA retecta has been found not only in northern Tasmania, but also from the 
south (Blackman's Bay, Arve Road, Judbury) and from the West Coast (near Rosebery). 

THELYMITRA media (not included in "Native Orchids of Tasmania", by Firth) has 
beencollected from several southern Tasmanian localities. 


THELYMITRA chasmogama has been collected from near Hobart. 
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THELYMITRA mucida — possible recording (to be checked and confirmed). 

THELYMITRA pauciflora var. holmesii has been recorded from Railton by the late John 
Firth, and also from Bruny Island. 

THELYMITRA flexuosa has been recorded from southern, as well as northern Tasmania. 
THELYMITRA rubra has been recorded from southern, as well as northern, Tasmania. 

THELYMITRA cyanea recorded from southern and western Tasmania, as well as 
from north. 

CALOCHHUS imberbis is shown as recorded in northern and eastern Tasmania - this 
is barely correct, as officially this orchid has been found only in southern Tasmania 
(Channel district), with one northern find not yet confirmed. 

DIURIS sulphurea is found in all parts of Tasmania ( not only northern and eastern 
districts). 

DIURIS palustris — found in southern, as well as northern and eastern, Tasmania. 
DIURIS maculata — common in all parts of State (not only north and east). 
PRASOPHYLLUM patens var. robustum - a variety not included in Firth's "Native 
Orchids of Tasmania"; according to text, this plant is apparently confined to Tasmania. 

PRASOPHYLLUM brainei has been recorded from Bruny Island and northern Tasmania, 
as well as from eastern Tasmania. 

PRASOPHYLLUM rufum is stated to be abundant on the Melaleuca grasslands near 
Hobart, Tasmania - this possibly should read "Melaleuca swamplands", but there would 
still appear to be a lot of confusion between P. rufum and P. nigricans and careful 
checking of Tasmanian collections must be made. 

PRASOPHYLLUM buftonianum has not been included in Nicholls, possibly because it 
has been collected only once, and was described from dried material. 

CALEANA major has been collected from many southern localities, as well as from 
northern and eastern Tasmania. 

ACIANTHUS caudatus has been collected from many parts of this State (not only from 
eastern Tasmania). 

ACIANTHUS reniformis has been collected from widespread parts of Tasmania, 
including north and south. 

CALADENIA praecox has been listed as being found in Tasmania, although not re- 
corded by Firth. TKis plant is very similar to C. cucullata and obviously could be 
confused with it - collections of these plants should be carefully checked. 

CALADENIA cl avis era has been collected from southern, as well as north-eastern 
and eastern Tasmania. 

CALADENIA patersonii is common throughout Tasmania (not restricted to northern 
and eastern Tasmania). 

CALADENIA echidnachila - the type species was collected in southern Tasmania 
(Lenah Valley). 

CALADENIA dilatata - also recorded from southern Tasmania (as well as north 
and east). 

CALADENIA dilatata v ar. concinna was included in Firth, "Native Orchids of 
Tasmania", p. 59 (in note) — omitted from list of publications in Nicholls. 
CALADENIA longii - there now appears to be doubt that this plant was a valid species 
but more likely vvas a seasonal freak. No collections have been made since the 
original. Omitted from Nicholls. 

CALADENIA atkinsonii — as for C. longii. 

CRYPTOSTYLIS subulata — has not been included in Nicholls. As an illustration 
by Nicholls was in existence, having been used as advertising material for the 
publication by Georgian House, so this appears to be an error of omission. 

(To be concluded) 


Offset duplicated by the Macquarie Typing Service, 152 Collins Street, Hobart 
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Anoglypta launcestonensis 


WANTED: 
DEAD OR ALIVE 
by Alan J. Dartnall 



y 




Anoglypta launcestonensis is a large snail known only from the forests of north¬ 
eastern T as mania. A rare species it has no obvious relatives in southern Australia 

and it has probably not been seen alive since the early years of this century judging 
by the condition of the shells in the collections of the Tasmanian Museum and the 
Queen Victoria Museum. Recent searches in the Gould's Country/Weldborough 
area have not produced a single live animal and the only shell found had probably 
been dead for many years. 

If anyone finds a rather flattened snail about the size of a twenty cent 
piece with a wide yellowish band running along the underside of the whorls of the 
shell will they capture it please. It should be placed in a polythene bag or similar 
container with a quantity of damp leaf mould and sent either to Mr. R. Kershaw, 
The Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston or myself at the Tasmanian Museum, 
Hobart, 

The snail will probably be found, if it is not extinct, in the rain forest 
and fern gullies of the North-East, On wet days they may be found crawling over 
logs and tree trunks; at other times under stones and rotten logs and buried in leaf 
litter around the base of trees. 

We are interested in both dead shells and live animals - preferably the 
latter because it would prove that this interesting animal is still a member of the 
Tasmanian fauna. 

Junior members of the Field Naturalists' Club will receive 50 cents for 
each live snail delivered to me. 


LIST OF BIRDS OF CAPE BARREN ISLAND, FURNEAUX GROUP, TASMANIA 

John Whinray 

FIFTY-TWO species axe given in this preliminary list. It was compiled from the 
author's observations during visits to the island between February 1967 and August 
1970. Most of the species were seen at the western end of the island in the former 
Reservation. This area, of about 4000 acres, would have a climax vegetation of 
Eucalyptus globulus and Casuarina stricta w oodland. However periodic burning 
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has effected, and maintains, a great variety of stages in the vegetation. These 
range from tussock grassland to small patches of mature woodland. The area in¬ 
cludes also about 300 acres of grassland. Some of this is native grassland; the 
rest is sown pasture of introduced grasses and clovers. Most dwellings have small 
grassed areas of up to five acres surrounding them. When birds were noted only 
outside the former Reservation their locality or localities are given. 

All the species listed have been recorded from nearby Flinders Island 
(Green 1969). At least one species, common on Flinders Island, seems to be 
absent from Cape Barren Island. This is the Superb Blue Wren, Malurus cvaneus , 
which was not seen during the four months spent on Cape Barren Island. The Kook¬ 
aburra Dacclo gigas and White-backed Magpie, both introduced to Flinders Island, 
have not reached Cape Barren Island yet. 

The author hopes to publish, after more work, notes giving the distribution 
and frequency of occurrence of the birds of Cape Barren Island. 

Phaps elegans (Common Bronzewing); Larus novae-hollandiae ( Silver Gull); 

Larus pacificus (Pacific Gull); Haematopus ostralegus (Pied Oystercatcher); 
Haematopus unicolor (Sooty Oystercatcher); Lobibyx novae-hollandiae (Spurwinged 
Plover); Zonifer tricolor (Banded Plover); Charadrius alexandrinus (Red-capped 
Dotterel); Charadrius cucullatus (Hooded Dotterel) - Prickly Bottom and Ned's 
Point Beaches - Numerous madagascariensis (Eastern Curlew); Notophoyx novae- 
hollandiae ( White-faced Heron); Cereopsis novae-hollandiae ( Cape Barren Goose) 
Anas castanea ( Chestnut Teal) - Prickly Bottom Flat - Phalacrocorax fuscescens 
(Black-faced Cormorant); Pelecanus conspicillatus ( Pelican); Accipiter 
cirrocephalus; Aquila audax (Wedge-tailed Eagle) - Mount Munro -; Haliaeetus 
leucogaster (White-breasted Sea Eagle); Falco berigora (Brown Falcon); Falco 
cenchroides (Nankeen Kestrel); Ninox novae-seelandiae (Spotted Owl); 
Calyptorhynchus funereus (Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo); Platycercus caledonicus 
( Green Rosella); Cuculus pallidus ( ); Cacomantis pyrrhophanus 

(Fantailed Cuckoo); Petroica multicolor (Scarlet Robin); Petroica pheonicia 
(Flame Robin); Petroica rodinogaster (Pink Robin) - Mount Munro -; Amaurodryas 
vittata (Dusky Robin); Rhipidura fuliginosa (Grey Fantail); Cora c in a novae- 
hollandiae (Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike); Acanthiza ewingii (Tasmanian Thornhill); 
Sericomis humilis (Brown Scrub Wren); Colluricincla harmonica ( Grey Shrike- 
Thrush); Pachycephala pectoralis (Golden Whistler); Turdus merula (Blackbird); 
Oreocincla lunulata (Ground Thrush); Strepera fuliginosa (Black Currawong); 
Zosterops lateralis (Eastern Silvereye); Pardalotus punctatus (Spotted Pardalote); 

- Big Hill Run -; Melithreptus validirostris ( Strong-billed Honeyeater); 

Melithreptus affinis ( Black-headed Honeyeater); Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris 
(Eastern Spinebill); Gliciphila melanops ( Tawny-crowned Honeyeater) - Prickly 
Bottom and Chimney Hill Flats Meliphaga flavicollis ( Yellow-throat ed Honey¬ 
eater); Phylidonyris pyrrhoptera (Crescent Honeyeater); Meliomis novae-holland¬ 
iae ( Yellow -winged Honeyeater); Carduelis carduelis (Goldfinch); Passer domesti- 
cus (House Sparrow); Zonaeginthus bellus (Fire -tailed Finch); Stumus vulgaris 
( Starling ); Corvus mellori (Little Raven). 

References : 

Green, R. PL : THE BIRDS OF FLINDERS ISLAND (Records of the Queen 
Victoria Museum No. 34, 1969). 

Leach, J. A. : AN AUSTRALIAN BIRD BOOK ( Melbourne 1961) 

(The raven on Cape Barren is probably the Forest Raven Corvus tasmanicus which 
has only recently been recognised as a separate species — Ed7 ). 
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PURPLE-CROWNED PIGEON IN TASMANIA 
Michael Shari and 

NEWS of a recent occurrence of the Purple-crowned Pigeon Ptilinopus superbus in 
Tasmania came to me in an unusual way. While staying in a caravan park at 
Atherton, North Queensland, during September I met a visitor from Victoria, Mr. 
C. R. Mellor, 213 Anderson Street, Yarraville, who, on learning that I was inter¬ 
ested in birds, told me that he had photographed what appeared to be a small 
pigeon when he and his wife were visiting Eddystone Lighthouse, on the north¬ 
eastern coast of Tasmania, towards the end of last April (1970). He remarked 
upon the fact that as a former Tasmanian, having been bom at Mathinna, he had 
not seen any Tasmanian bird like this one before. 

That evening he screened the colour slide in his caravan. From this I 
was able positively to identify the bird. The little pigeon was seen by them both, 
"flying round as if lost" among the low trees about the lighthouse keeper's house. 
Mr. Mellor was able to approach it to within a few feet and take two photos as it 
sat on a paling fence. 

The Purple-crowned Pigeon is an infrequent straggler to Tasmania. It is 
mainly a rain-forest bird, inhabiting the jungles along the eastern coast of New 
South Wales and Queensland, feeding on native fruits and berries. Evidently it 
reaches Tasmania by being blown down on strong winds, or takes refuge from 
storms on ships which carry it south. One imagines that with the lack of native 
bush fruits in Tasmania such stragglers as come here must find themselves short 
of food. 


A RECORD OF AN ALBINO TAWNY FROGMOUTFI 
D. P. Alexander 

A recent interesting addition to the study skin collection of the Tasmanian Museum 
and Art Gallery was a tme albino with red eyes Tawny Frogmouth Podargus 
strigoides. This is the first of this form of Frogmouth to be added to the collections. 
The bird was collected at "Windfalls" by Mr. Burns of Campbell Town, Tasmania, 
and presented on 8 January 1970. 

Particulars : Tawny Frogmouth - Podarg us strigoides . Preparation Skin, 
Preparator D. P. Alexander: Date 7/10/1970. Total Length: 365 mm. 
Tail Length: 186 mm; Wing Span: 800 mm; Wing: 246 mm. 

Weight: 243.5 gms. Sex: (female). Ova approx. 1mm. Tag No: 0948; 
Accession No: B3335. 


Entanglement of Birds' Legs: In the journal British Birds Vol. 61 

nos. 6 .and 10 June and October^96a there are references to sheeps 1 wool and other 
fibres causing injuries to legs and feet of Oyst ere ateliers Haematopus ostralegus and 
other species, in Kent, England and other areas. Evidently on some Channel 
islands the sheep are shorn late and consequently may shed some wool. In low- 
lying areas which have a high density of sheep and breeding birds, a considerable 
number of young birds may have wool around their legs to a greater or lesser extent, 
and in some cases this results in permanent injury. In districts where cotton is 
manufactured birds have been noted with legs entangled in cotton fibres. 

Oyst ere a tchers in Australia appear to breed on beaches only (inland 
records would be most interesting), although some breed inland in the south island 
of New Zealand. It is possible that other species, for example Spur-winged Plover, 
may be placed in similar circumstances ». e. breeding on the ground in close 
proximity to sheep. Are there any Tasmanian records of such wool-entanglement? 

Ellen M. McCulloch (Mrs. 6 Bullen Avenue, Mitcham Vic. 3132. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

COMMON Australian Birds of Towns and Gardens, by Graeme Chapman - 
Lansdowne Press Pty Ltd. Melbourne. Price $2. 95. 

THIS is the latest of many books published in recent years with the aim of intro¬ 
ducing birds to the casual observer. The author has confined its scope to the 
common birds which are likely to be seen in the vicinity of our towns and cities 
and gives a brief description of each, an indication of its range within Australia 
and short notes on its habits. Only in selected cases is there reference to nesting 
sites and behaviour. 

Fifty seven species are dealt with and illustrated with high quality colour 
photographs, mostly the work of the author. Of these, thirty-five are found in 
Tasmania though not all of them are common here. An appendix at the back of 
the book shows which of the birds illustrated may be found in each State capital, 
and this is a most useful guide. 

Five short chapters on the general subject of birds are full of good mater¬ 
ial, defining what a bird is and its relationship to the rest of the animal kingdom, 
its structure, general habits and distribution, how to study birds and the need for 
conservation. 

This book is highly recommended to the beginner in bird studies. 

- L. E. W. 


MINOR AMENDMENTS TO "ORCHIDS OF AUSTRALIA" 

Pat Palmer 

( concluded from No. 22, August 1970) 

PTEROSTYLIS cucullata — the existence of this species in Tasmania alpine 
locations seems doubtful, and further study of Tasmanian recordings is needed. 

PTEROSTYLIS decurva ( plate 327) - plants collected from Mt. Wellington and 
from near Triabunna appear to match this illustration more than that of the typical 
specimens illustrated in plate 326. It would seem that both forms could be 
recorded for this State. 

PTEROSTYLIS rufa appears to be the only one of the "rufa" group found in Tas¬ 
mania] This group has long been in need of revision, and it seems that acceptance 
of the published work by S. Clemesha and J. Blackmore in 1968 has resulted in the 
three previous Tasmanian recordings of P, rufa , P. squamata, and P. pusilla 
being regarded as one - P. rufa , sub-species rufa. 

SARCOCHTLUS australia has been recorded from several eastern Tasmanian local- 
ities, as well as from western and north-western Tasmania. 


SWIFT PARROTS WINTERING IN TASMANIA 
D. G. Thomas 

THE Swift Parrot Lathamas discolor is unusual for a species endemic to an island 
because it is migratory. Some would perhaps not consider the Swift Parrot to be 
endemic to Tasmania because it occurs in eastern Australian states to as far north 
as Queensland. However, it is not known to breed outside Tasmania and on this 
ground, I regard it as a Tasmanian endemic species. Several other Tasmanian 
endemics are also migratory - Yellow-tipped Pardalote Pardalotus striatus, Grey 
Fantail Rhipidura fuliginsea , Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike Coracina " novae Holland! ae 
and Eastern Silvereye Zost.erops lateralea. The first of these is recognised as a 
distinct species ( although a member of a superspecies), the others are subspecies 
(geographical races of more widely distributed species). 

Sharland (Tasmanian Birds 1958) states that there are no Hobart records 
for May, June and July. During the winter of 1970 Swift Parrots ( up to 11) were 
recorded in all months at Lutana. They frequented Blue Gums Eucalyptus fflobulus^ 
but, as these were not flowering it appears as if the birds were seeking insects rather" 
than nectar. ___ 

Ouplicated by the Macquarie Typing Service, 152 Collins Street, Hobart 
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EDITORIAL 

THE cost of producing the Tasmanian Naturalist has exceeded receipts and the deficit 
has been met each year from Club funds. Clearly this cannot continue indefinitely 
and the Committee has decided on the following measures. The subscription to the 
Tasmanian Naturalist will be $1. 00 per annum. This has necessitated that the 
annual subscription for members of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists' Club be revised 
as follows : - 

Single $ 3. 00 

Family $ 4. 00 

Junior $ 1. 50 

However, this is not just another case of asking more for the same. Starting with this 

issue the Tasmanian Naturalist has been increased in size from four to eight pages. 
Thus, we hope that we are continuing to give value for money. One consequence of 
this change is that we will be able to include longer papers and, in this way, hope that 
our journal will grow in stature and circulation. 

You will, no doubt, have noticed other changes. The heading has been 
redesigned to incorporate the Club's emblem and I am grateful to Mr. Wall for this. 
The size of print has been increased which should make the Naturalist easier to read. 
We hope that these changes meet with your approval. 

It is our aim to publish a good journal of general Tasmanian natural history. 
You may think from the contents of this issue that there is a heavy bias towards 
ornithology. This is not the intention and I am taking steps to redress the balance. 

As editor I can only publish the material on hand. Suitable items covering any 
aspect of Tasmanian natural history will be welcomed, particularly from members 
of our sister clubs. 
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A LIST OF BIRDS OF THE MAJOR KENT’S GROUP ISLANDS 
J. S. Whinray 

The Islands. Deal, about 4400 acres in area, Erith, about 900 acres, and 
Dover, about 700 acres are the major islands of the Kent Group. All were heavily 
wooded when first discovered. They were visited by sealers from the early years of 
the Nineteenth Century and Deal even had a small sealing settlement during the 
1820's and 1830's. Deal has been inhabited continuously since the Lighthouse was 
built in 1847. Periodic burning began during the sealing period and has been con¬ 
tinued by the lightkeepers. It has been so constant on Deal and Erith that only small 
pockets of climax woodland survive. About half of the former woodland of these 
two islands has been changed to tussock grassland by the burning and grazing. The 
many introduced grasses and clovers that grow throughout the tussock grassland form 
the pasture for the Lightstation stock. Brush-tail Opossums and the introduced Red¬ 
necked Wallaby. Even Dover Island, though it has never been grazed, has been 
altered by firing and only about half of its vegetation is in a state of climax. 

The Birds . Flame Robins, Japanese Snipe. Pipits, a White-faced Heron and a 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike were the only native birds seen by me in the tussock 
grassland of Deal Island. However, Starlings, Goldfinches and House Sparrows 
(especially behind East Cove) were seen often in this grassland. Most native birds 
were seen on Deal Island in the valley North of the Lighthouse. This carries 
Eucalyptus nitida woodland and scrub that will be E. nitida woodland if it escapes 
firing. It is a complex area with an understorey and a ground flora of orchids, 
ground lichens and mosses. The birds seen here were Tasmanian Thombill, Satin 
Flycatcher, Crescent Honeyeater, Green Rosella, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Flame Robin, 
English Blackbird, Fire tail Finch, Nankeen Kestrel, White-breasted Sea-Eagle, 

Brown Scrub Wren, Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo. Spine-tail Swift, White-breasted 
Silvereye, Goldfinch, Golden Whistler and White-naped Honeyeater. This honey- 
eater has not been recorded for Tasmania since the 1890 Field Naturalists’ Club of 
Victoria Expedition, A specimen shot then on Deal Island was determined by A. J. 
Campbell (1890). I was able to call up this species on Deal Island and observe it 
from close range with field glasses. Its build, general colour, white neck crescent 
and bright orange-red eye surround all fitted the White-naped Honeyeater skins at 
the National Museum of Victoria. Campbell (1890) recorded 52 species for Kent's 
Group. However, 17 of these are only general records. Later visitors have added 
few species to his list and have seen less than half of the species he recorded. How¬ 
ever, their visits have been very brief (Mattingley 1938; Jones 1970). Daring my 
month in the Group (Nov. - Dec. 1970) I saw 4 of the species not recorded since 
1890 and saw two species viz. Japanese Snipe and Spine-tail Swift, that are new 
records for the Group. The observations during my stay suggest that the permanent 
bird population of the major islands numbers less than 40 species. 

Australian Gannets were seen fishing off Deal Island in East and Storm Coves. 

The List . In the list set out below after Leach (1961) the following abbreviations 
have been used ; Dl. for Deal Island; Er. for Erith Island; Do. for Dover Island and 
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No. for North Rock off Erith Island. An asterisk before a species indicates that it is 
introduced. 


Phaps elegans (Common Bronzewing) Dl. Er. 

Lams novaehollandiae (Silver Gull) Dl. Er. Do. 

Lams pacificus (Pacific Gull) Dl. Er. Do. 

Haematopus unicolor (Sooty Oystercatcher) Dl. Er. Do. 
Gallinago hardwickii (Japanese Snipe) Dl. 

Notophoyx novae-hollandiae (White-faced Heron) Dl. Er. 
Phalacrocorax fiiscescens (Black-faced Cormorant) No. 

Sula serrator ( Australian Gannet) Dl. 

Haliaeetus leucogaster ( White-breasted Sea -Eagle) Dl. Do. 
Falco cenchroides (Nankeen Kestrel) Dl. 

Platycercus caledonicus (Green Rosella) Dl. Do. 

Hirundapus caudacatus (Spine-tail Swift) Dl. 

Cacomantis pyrrophanus (Fan-tailed Cuckoo) Dl. Er. Do. 
Chalcites basalis (Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo) Dl. Er. 

Petroica Phoenicia (Flame Robin) Dl. Er. Do. 

Rhipidura fiiliginosa (Grey Fantail) Dl. Er. Do. 

Coracina novae-hollandiae (Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike) Dl. 
Acanthiza ewingii (Tasmanian Thornhill) Dl. Er. Do. 
Sericornis humilis (Brown Scmb Wren) Dl. Er. Do. 
Pachycephala pectoralis (Golden Whistler) Dl. Do. 

* Turdus memla (English Blackbird) Dl. Er. Do. 

Oreocincla lunulata (Tasmanian Ground Thrush) Dl. 

Zosterops lateralis (White-breasted Silvereye) Dl. Er. Do. 
Melithreptus lunatus ( White-naped Honeyeater) Dl. 

Phylidonyris pyrrhoptera (Crescent Honeyeater) Dl. Er. Do. 

* Carduelis carduelis (Goldfinch) Dl. Er. Do. 

* Passer domesticus (House Sparrow) Dl. 

Zonaeginthus bellus (Fire-tail Finch) Dl. Do. 

♦Sturnus vulgaris (Starling) Dl. 

Corvus sp. Dl. (seen only from a distance) 

References: 


Campbell, A.J. 1890 
Jones, J. 1970 

Leach, J. A. 
Mattingley, A.H.E. 


The Victorian Naturalist Vol. 7, 

South West Island, and other investigations in the Kent Group. 
The birds of the Kent Group. Vic. Nat. 87 : 357-365. 

An Australian Bird Book. Melbourne 1961. 

Birds of the Hogans and other islands of Bass Strait. 

Emu 38 : 7-11 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LUNGFISH 
A.J. Dartnall 

A recent addition to the zoological exhibits in the Tasmanian Museum is a live 
Australian lungfish, Neoceratodus forsteri . 

The Dipnoi, or lungfishes, are represented today by three genera, living, 
one each, in tropical regions of Australia, Africa and South America. In many 
anatomic features and in their mode of development the lungfishes closely resemble 
the amphibians and they were once thought to be actual amphibian ancestors. It is 
now believed that these features were present in their relatives, the ancestral Cross - 
opterygians, which are represented by only one aberrant offshoot today, the 
coelacanth. Thus the lungfishes of the present are regarded as distant cousins of 
our fishy ancestors rather than the actual progenitors of land vertebrates. 

Lungfishes appear to have survived only in regions of seasonal drought 
similar to those thought to be present during the Devonian (about 350 million years 
ago) and in the past it was thought that Neoceratodus employed its lung to survive 
in stagnant pools during the summer months. However, Grigg (1965) studied the 
aerial respiration of N. forsteri in relation to its habits and concluded that the 
Australian lungfish actually uses its lung as an accessory respiratory organ allowing 
the fish more metabolic scope than would be possible with gills alone. 

It appears, that in some air breathing fishes, such as Gymnarchus and 
Erythrinus the respiratory function of the air bladder has evolved secondarily as an 
adaptation to life in deoxygenated swamps. Among the lungfishes it seems that 
selection has favoured maintenance of the lung. The other genera of lungfishes, 
Protopterus and Lepidosiren, are adapted to withstand aridity by burrowing and build¬ 
ing protective cocoons, favouring increased independence on the lung and further 
gill reduction. Neoceratodus cannot survive such extreme conditions and, in fact, 
does not appear to need to do so because during Grigg's field investigations it was 
found that the waterholes of the Burnett and Mary rivers, in which the animal lives, 
contained abundant dxygen derived from'shallower, regions of the rivers and large 
amounts of aquatic vegetation. Grigg concluded that N. forsteri is not just adapted 
for survival under drought conditions (it cannot survive dry out of water for any 
length of time); that the lung is used as an accessory respiratory organ during periods 
of greater activity such as swimming against the current and that the species is the 
most primitive of the existing Dipnoi. 

Visitors to the Tasmanian Museum should note the fleshy-lobed fins of 
Neoceratodus , upon which the animal can walk both forwards and backwards, the 
large leathery scales, and, if one is lucky enough to find this mainly nocturnal 
animal active, its habit of gulping air from the water surface whence it is pumped 
into the lung by raising the floor of the mouth. Further information and references 
about Neoceratodus can be found in the papers of G.C. Grigg (see Aust. J. Zool. 
vol. 13, No. 3, August 1965). The evolutionary significance of the Dipnoi is 
detailed by A.S. Romer ( "The Vertebrate Body", Saunders, 1955) and an account 
of the distribution and habits of the living lungfishes may be found in G. Sterba's 
"Freshwater Fishes of the World" (Vista Books, 1961) though the reader should be 
warned that not all his species are accepted by fish taxonomists. 
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NEW TASMANIAN WADER RECORDS 
F.T.H. Smith, D. R. Milledge & D. G. Thomas 

THE month of November 1965 produced three species of migratory waders that had 
not previously been recorded in Tasmania. All were found within twenty miles of 
Hobart and were seen by all three of us. It is the purpose of this note to place on 
record details of these occurrences. 

CHARADRIUS MONGOLUS Mongolian Dotterel 

A single bird was present at Lauderdale on 28 November. When first seen it 
was standing by itself in short samphire some twenty yards from the lagoon on the 
east side of the Hbbart-Opossum Bay road. As we approached closer the bird flew, 
the flight being fast and the wings appearing relatively long. A sudden change of 
direction and we ’Tost” die bird and it was considerably later tiiat we re-located it, 
standing on a partch of bare sand on the other side of the Lagoon. It subsequently 
moved to the ft starts edge where it permitted us to approach to within 12 yards. The 
feature that distinguished mongolus in eclipse from the allied Double-banded Dotterel 
C. bicinctus , the black eye-patch, was clearly visible and the upper parts were 
markedly greyer. When we finally put the bird up, the loud call was similar to that 
of C. alexandrinus being unlike that of bicinctus. 

Although Lauderdale, and other seemingly suitable areas close to Hobart 
have been searched on several later dates, no further sightings of mongolus have been 
obtained. However, one of us (DGT) found one on the east coast at Ansons'Bay on 
4 January 1966 where it was associating with C., alexandrinus and Erolia ruficollis, 

CALIDRIS MELANOTUS ‘Pectoral Sandpiper 

A single bird was tentatively identified as of this species by DM on 18 and 
19 November. It was present in Barilla Bay in a samphire swamp close to the 
Cambridge airfield where it was subsequently seen by DGT on 21 November and by 
FTHS,. in company with DM on 27 November when FTHS confirmed the identification. 
Jt was present on 28 November when it was seen by the three of us and both DGT and 
DM have observed it on subsequent occasions,. 

The bird concerned was slightly larger and browner than C, acuminata , 
which were normally present in the swamp and with which it often associated. The 
plumage was bright and well marked, the distinctive gorget being clearly defined, 
and this was sufficient to enable the bird to be picked out amongst a flock cf 
acuminata , whether on the ground or in the air. Other marks which left no doubt 
as to the bird’s identity were, the absence of any rufous on the crown, the bright 
yellow, almost ochre legs, and the dull yellow basal portion of the bill. 

Many good views of the Pectoral Sandpiper were obtained, especially when 
it was alone, for it then permitted a close approach. Its habits were quite distinct 
from those of acuminata , for it adopted an upright stance when on the alert and at 
times crouched or stood like a snipe. Another characteristic which set this bird 
apart from acuminata , was its reluctance to leave the samphire swamp. When 
flushed in the company of a flock of acuminata, the Pectoral Sandpiper wduld break 
away and return to the swamp, whereas the Sharp-tailed Sandpipers flew out to 
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resume feeding or resting on nearby tidal mudflats. At times it was the only wader 
present there, apart from a few Charadrius alexandrinus and Haematopus ostralegus . 

The call of melanotus , a loud, reedy terrp, terrp, terrp, was sufficiently 
unlike that of any other species present, to be diagnostic. Because of its large size 
and well-marked plumage, this individual was presumed to be a male. 

Since melanotus is a bird of swamps and vegetation-lined water it was antic¬ 
ipated that the bird would leave the area as the pools in the samphire swamp dried up. 
These pools were completely dry by December when the bird was seen feeding in 
shallow tidal water in company with Vanellus miles and Pluvialis dominicus . The 
bird could not be found on 16 January. 

CAUDRIS TENUIROSTRIS Great Knot 

We also visited Orielton Lagoon on 28 November at a time when the tide 
had started to ebb in Pittwater. Orielton Lagoon is non-tidal and is used as a rest 
area by many waders that feed in Pittwater in the vicinity of Sorell. Many flocks of 
migrant waders were present along the south-east shore of Orielton Lagoon which, in 
this area, is muddy with rocky reefs. One flock, standing in shallow water, consisted 
of 13 Knots, C. canutus , and a slightly larger bird with a longer bill which FTHS had 
no hesitation in identifying as a Great Knot. In addition to being slightly larger this 
individual was noticeably mottled on the back, with a streaked crown and markings 
on the breast. In flight the difference in tail and rump patterns of the two Calidris 
sp. was noted. 

This particular flock was difficult to approach, mainly because of the 
nervousness of a nearby flock of Greenshanks, Tringa nebularia, and eventually all 
the waders left for Sorell where both species of knot were found feeding well out from 
the shore. 

A second tenuirostris may have been present in a mixed flock of Limosa 
lapponica and C. canutus but this flock would not permit sufficiently close approach 
to confirm this. On subsequent visits, DGT has observed only one tenuirostris in the 
area, but DM saw two Great Knots resting with 3 C. canutus and 20 L^ lapponica on 
a small island in Orielton Lagoon on 16 December. At the time of writing (16 Jan¬ 
uary ) at least one tenuirostris was still present and under observation by DGT. 

(This was written in January 1966 but was not published. The purpose of publishing 
it now is that the first Tasmanian records of these species have not been published 
which they should be if they are to be accepted. Further occurrences are given in 
Emu 70 : 79-85, 1970) 

A NOTE ON THE ELEPHANT SEAL ( Mirounga leonina ) 

A. J. Dartnall 

A single male elephant seal, about 14 feet in length, was sighted on the beach at 
Fortesque Bay, S. E. Tasmania on the 27 November 1970. Although bleeding slightly 
from the vent and small wounds around the snout the animal appeared in good 
condition otherwise and returned to the water after some ten minutes of observation. 

The elephant seal is the only earless seal which breeds in Australia. The 
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species used to breed on King Island until the colony was exterminated early in the 
nineteenth century. Individuals regularly come ashore in Tasmania but the near¬ 
est breeding grounds are now Heard Island, Macquarie Island and islands south of 
New Zealand. There is a record of a single female giving birth at Strahan, on the 
west coast of Tasmania, in November 1958. 

The biology of the elephant seal is well known from the work of the 
biological research programme of the Australian National Antarctic Research Exped¬ 
itions. Information may be found in "Whales and Seals of Tasmania" by J. L. Davies 
(published by the Tasmanian Museum) and "A Guide to the Native Mammals of 
Australia" by W. L. Ride (Oxford University Press). Papers on breeding, growth 
and distribution have been published in many places; some references are given by 
the authors quoted above, others will be found in a recent paper by M. M. Bryden 
(1969, Australian Journal of Zoology Vol. 17 pages 153-177). 

ANOGLYPTA LAUNCESTONENSIS REDISCOVERED 

IN our last issue (November 1970) we published an appeal by Mr. A. J. Dartnall of 
the Tasmanian Museum for specimens of the large snail Anoglypta launcestonensis. 
Mr. Dartnall, obviously fearing that it might be extinct, offered 50 cents for each 
live snail collected by junior members of Field Naturalists’ Clubs. This proved to 
be a costly offer as Mr. Dartnall had to pay out $7. 50. 

The junior members of the Launceston Field Naturalists' Club decided to 
look for it on Mount Arthur where they found it to be plentiful. Several live 
animals were delivered to Mr. Dartnall and the building fund of the junior naturalists 
has benefited by $7. 50. Mr. Dartnall is delighted at the response and to find that 
Anoglypta launcestonensis is not extinct. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ENDEMIC BIRDS : 

The short note on Swift Parrots wintering in Tasmania ( Tas. Nat. No. 23, 
Nov. 1970) contains the following statement:- "However, it is not known to breed 
outside Tasmania and on this ground I regard it as a Tasmanian endemic species. " 
Species endemic to this State are quoted as fourteen in number,and are 
restricted to those which do not occur elsewhere. The term "endemic" is defined 
in * A New Dictionary of Birds' , edited by A, Landsborough Thomson, 1964, — 
"term applied to a species or other taxon in relation to a stated area, meaning that 
it is restricted thereto". 

Yours faithfully, 

L. E. Wall, 63 Elphinstone Road,Nth. Hobt. 
12 January 1971. 

The author replies : The point raised by Mr. Wall is one of semantics. 

He is quite correct that the 'New Dictionary of Birds’ gives the definition he quotes. 
However, the ’Shorter Oxford English Dictionary’ gives an alternative definition : 
the opposite of exotic. The point of real interest is that the Swift Parrot is known 
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to breed only in Tasmania. It has differentiated sufficiently from its mainland 
relatives to be placed in a monotypic genus. Presumably it evolved in Tasmania 
and not on the mainland. It is most unusual for a species whose breeding range is 
restricted to an island or archipelago to be migratory : so unusual that we do not have 
a term to distinguish it from species that breed on islands and the adjacent mainlands. 
Perhaps we should call such species neo-endemics. 

COOT NESTING IN TASMANIA 

ON the old millpond at Lochmaben, near the Northern Tasmanian village of Nile, I 
watched a pair of Australian Coot feeding three very small young ones which had been 
hatched there not more, I believed, than one or two days before. The date was 
January 16, 1971. In many years of bird-observing, I had never previously had more 
positive evidence than this that the Coot occasionally nested in Tasmania. It is 
rather astonishing that breeding is not observed more often, because in some years, 
for several months at a time, spring and summer included, the species occurs in 
Tasmania in hundreds. But seemingly overnight large numbers will leave rivers and 
estuaries and apparently quit the island. 

The first authenticated discovery of the Coot's nest and eggs was made by 
the late Jane Ada Fletcher at Cleveland, thirty miles south of Launceston, in the 
period September-November, 1909. As recorded in the Emu, vol. xi. , p. 138, Miss : 
Fletcher found five egg clutches. She sent one clutch to the ’’Hobart Museum” (now 
Tasmanian Museum. ) 

Young coots are distinctive little things for a few days after being hatched. 
They are covered in dark-grey down, except for the head and throat. The frizzy- 
looking down on these parts is orange and light red. There is a grey patch on top of 
the head. The short bill is red with white tip. Hiding behind willows on the bank, 

I was not more than twenty yards from the three little ones and their parents on the 
water at Lochmaben. ' - MICHAEL SHARLAND 

COLOUR VARIATION AND NOTES ON THE GREY-BREASTED SILVEREYE 

M.T.. Templeton 

MOVEMENTS of Grey-breasted Silvereyes through the Loorana area of King Island 
reaches its peak during the months of May and June. During the 1969 movements 
two birds stood out because of their white and lemon colouring. 

Bird A. Observed 20 May 1969. Forehead, head, nape, back and rump, pale lem¬ 
on, wings slightly darker lemon, with white primaries and tail white. Chin and throat 
bright rufous, breast and abdomen very pale lemon with darker flanks. Distinct white 
eye ring with dark irises. Bird B. Present from 27 May 1969 to 20 June 1969. Fore" 
head white, head and nape pale lemon, upper and lower back slightly darker lemon, 
rump and tail converts pale lemon, with white tail. Wings pale lemon with white 
primaries. Chin, throat, breast and abdomen dull white, visible white eye ring 
and dark irises. Max McGarvie has records of similar birds in the lace Autumn of 
1963 and 1967 at the northern end of King Island. 
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50 YEARS NON-STOP - AN APPRECIATION 


TO have contributed a weekly article for a newspaper for 50 years - from home 
and abroad, in peace and in health and sickness, with not a single break — is an 
outstanding achievement; (probably a world record). To have done so within the 
confines of natural history alone seems even more so. But that is what Michael 
Sharland, under the pen-name of ’Peregrine', has done, starting in 1921 in "The 
Illustrated Tasmanian Mail”, a weekly paper formerly published by ’’The Mercury" 
and subsequently in "The Mercury" itself. Besides writing scientific articles for 
ornithological publications, and books on natural history and the history of Tasmanian 
architecture he has travelled extensively throughout Australia, America and Europe, 
He was the scientific and practical mainstay of all the Club's Easter Camps that he 
attended. But his love of the Australian ’bush' and its fauna and flora shines 
predominently through all his life and work. To share his camp-fire in the evening 
is an education and a privilege. 

When I asked him once how he thought up subjects for his articles he said 
that people were always writing letters and queries and this opened many avenues. 

But most of his articles are inspired by his own field observations and he has the gift 
of Richard Jefferies and W. H. Hudson to stimulate the interest of the ordinary person 
and open his eyes and ears to the wonders of natural history that are happening all 
around — even in a tiny back-yard. Hence the readers' letters to him and the 
sustained interest over 50 years. It is also to the credit of "The Mercury" that it 
has retained this feature for so long. 

I first heard Michael Sharland speak to the Club during the War when he 
was in Hobart in R. A. A. F. uniform on brief leave. I remember that he said then 
that if one really learnt the song of one bird in a day, one had had a good day. As 
a raw tenderfoot, I found that very cheering. 

Neither coldly scientific nor anthropomorphic his weekly articles have sus¬ 
tained the attention of the naturalist of wide interest, the man in the street, and the 
expert ornithologist - for this is Michael Sharland - a quiet and patient observer, 
an outstanding photographer, conservationist and journalist who sees into the hearts 
of men and nature. 


Long may he continue his articles. 


— Kelsey Aves 
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COLLECTING THE KENT’S GROUP ENDEMICS 
J. S. Whinray 

Robert Brown, 1773-1858, was the botanist on The Investigator during Matthew 
Flinders 1 circumnavigation of Australia in 1802-1803. He spent some time in 
Australia after this voyage and collected plants in New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land. On his way to the Tamar in late 1803 he spent three weeks at Kent's Group 
when the Lady Nelson, in which he was a passenger, was forced to shelter there by 
bad weather. Brown collected plants and marine algae in the Group. At least 45 
species of plants were obtained on Deal Island. Four of these were type specimens, 
viz - Boobyalla Myoporum insulare , Pepper Cress Lepidium praetervisum, Tiny 
Pratia Pratia irrigua , and Brown's Centrolepis Centrolepis pulvinata. The latter two 
species appear still in Floras as endemic to Kent’s Group. Brown's specimens are 
held at Kew. 

Various later collectors like Johnstone in 1883 (Von Mueller, 1884) Gabriel 
in 1890 (Le Souef, 1891) and, in 1957, Garreau (1958) did not find the endemics. 

I visited Deal Island on 29 December 1968 with some friends who were taking 
a spare radio set to a seismic survey base station on the island. It was a hurried visit 
and there was time to collect plants only beside the road to the Lighthouse. This 
road starts at East Cove and passes through the three major vegetation types of the 
island viz. tussock grassland, Sheoak woodland and eucalyptus woodland. I started 
collecting in the small clearing around the Upper Quarters in Lighthouse Valley about 
5/8 of one mile North of the Light. There were many introduced and native herbs 
here. They included Lesser Swine's Cress » Coronopus didymus , Soft Cranesbill 
* Geranium molle, Barley Grass * Hordeum leporinum , Toad Rush Juncus bufonius, 
and Annual Meadow-grass * Poa annua. Most of the forty-eight herb species recorded 
here had not been collected before on the island. Some new herb records were 
added to my list in the Shiny-leaved Peppermint Eucalyptus nitida woodland between 
the Upper Quarters and the Light. Sand-hill Sword-sedge Lepidosperma concavum 
and Forked Comb-fern Schizaea bifida were two of them. A number of new herb 
records came from the small area of Coast Sheoak Casuarina stricta woodland near the 
head of the valley. They included Sprawling Bluebell Wahlenbergia quadrifida, 
Common Wheat-grass Agropyron scabrum and Slender Wallaby-grass Danthonia 
penicillata. The most exciting discovery was a few plants of the endemic Brown's 
Centrolepis in a road-verge drain about 200 yards from the summit of Lighthouse Hill. 
Of course I did not recognize it as the endemic at the time but it was obviously 
different from the common Hairy Centrolepis Centrolepis strigosa. One of the herbs 
growing with it was Bent-grass Deyeuxia densa . 

Wallaby-grass Danthonia semiannularis was found in a crevice in granite a 
few yards from the summit and there were a number of orchids here under mature 
scrub. One of them, the Banded Greenhood Pterostylis vittata , had not been seen on 
Deal since it was collected there in 1883 (Von Mueller, 1884). In Tasmania it is 
known only from the Bass Strait islands. 

The walk back to East Cove yielded a number of new records from the damp 
road verge between the Upper Quarters and the start of the tussock grassland in the 
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lower part of Lighthouse Valley. Swamp Club-rash Scirpus inundatus , Club-rush 
S, platycarpus, Pale Twig-rush Baumea acuta and Bare Twig-rush B. juncea were 
some of the species here. Most of the other new records came from the tussock 
grassland in the lower part of Lighthouse Valley. Many of them were introduced 
grasses and herbs. They form a dense ground cover in this vegetation type that was 
caused by, and is maintained by, periodic burning (Whinray, 1971). French 
Catchfly *Silene gallica. Black Medic * Medicagc lupniina , Barren Brome 
* Bromus sterilis , Small Bedstraw * Galinm murale and Knotted Parsley *Toriiis 
nodosa were a few of these herbs. The latter two species had not been recorded 
previously from Bass Strait islands. A list is given below of the seventy seven plants 
first recorded for Deal Island during this visit. Dr. Curtis, then at the University of 
Tasmania, identified the Kent's Group Centrolepis for me. She asked me if 1 
could try to obtain live plants of it, and of the other endemic, to be sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for inclusion in The Endemic Flora of Tasmania. I 
tried, without avail, to obtain a lift by fishing boat to Kent's Group (I live on 
Flinders Island). Finally! offered to go to Kent's Group, via Melbourne and Port 
Albert, if my fares could be paid. This offer was accepted but it took some time, 
and a number of letters, before I obtained permission to visit Deal Island. 

Eventually I reached Deal Island in November last year and camped in 
Lighthouse Valley. When I explained to the Head Lightkeeper where I expected to 
find more plants of Brown’s Centrolepis he told me that he and his assistant had 
cleaned the drain recently. This was worrying as I was not sure that the plant could 
be found elsewhere on the island. However, duri g the next few days I found 
hundreds of plants of it in the road-verge drain about half a mile North of Lighthouse 
Hill summit. It was, in fact, widespread in Lighthouse Valley. 

This left only Tiny Pratia to be found. The only Pratia I knew - Pratia 
platycalyx — occurred along streams and in swamps on Flinders and Cape Barren 
Islands. It seemed likely that, if Tiny Pratia was not extinct, it would be found in 
one of the stream beds. So I planned to walk along all the major stream beds of 
the island. It was a daunting task as there were between three and four miles of 
them and many of them were wide and swampy. 

I decided to start with tire Lighthouse Valley stream because it was the 
nearest. I started where its East Branch crosses the road to the Light. I followed 
this down and soon realized that the Pratia was not likely to be found in the dense 
large patches of Tall Sedge Carex appressa that covered much of the bed. The only 
plant growing with the sedge was Scrub Nettle Urtica incisa which could grow tall 
enough to reach the light above the sedge. The branch joined the main stream 
about two hundred yards below the bridge. The bed of the main stream was wide 
and swampy. There were dense patches of Tall Sedge and equally dense patches of 
Coast Saw-sedge Gahnia trifida . The rest of the bed carried Sea Rush Juncus 
martdmus, Water Cress ^ Nasturtium officinale and a moss. I started to walk down 
stream but had to go back and forth across the bed so as to see every part of it. 

There was no sign of a Pratia anywhere and I had nearly given up hope when I 
reached the start of the steep-sided lowest part of the Valley, At the head of the 
series of cascades here I noticed a small low patch of white flowers. I looked very 
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carefully at it to make sure that it was not a plant like Swamp Weed Selliera 
radicans . But it was a Pratia so, feeling very excited, I took some clumps of it. 

It was later identified as Pratia irrigua. Small patches of it grew beside the stream 

to the bottom of the series of cascades. Later in the afternoon I found a small patch 

of it at the head of the first small dry gully west of the mouth of the main stream. 

Plants of both the endemics were sent to Kew, reached there in good 
condition, and were painted for The Endemic Flora of Tasmania. I did not see 
Tiny Pratia anywhere else in the Group during my visit. Most of the plant species 
collected by Robert Brown still occur beside, or near, the lower part of the Lighthouse 
Valley stream. It seems appropriate to call this stream Brown's Creek. 

After my return to Flinders Island I visited Long Island, Fumeaux Group, 
unexpectedly on New Year’s Day. In a small damp depression about 250 yards east of tt 
of the highest point of the island I found a few clumps of a small Pratia. It was 
growing with a number of water-tolerant plants that included Water-buttons 
Co tula coronopifolia, Tiny Flat-sedge Cy perns tenellus and Annual Beard-grass 
*Poylpogon monspeliensis. The damp area was about 10 feet by 20 feet and a few 
inches lower than the surrounding flat ground. This Pratia did not seem to occur 
around the lagoons on the island and its possible that this is its only occurrence here. 

I took a clump of the live plants and later dried some of them. Mr. J, H. Willis, 
National Herbarium, Melbourne, identified them as female plants of Tiny Pratia. 

( All the Pratia plants collected on Deal Island were male plants). The remaining 
live Long Island plants were sent to Kew. 

So, Tiny Pratia is now endemic to two Eastern Bass Strait islands. Surely it 
could occur in North-eastern Tasmania as well. Tiny Pratia is described on page 
412 of Curtis (1963) and Brown’s Centrolepis is described on page 232 of Rodway(1903). 

References: - 


Curtis, Dr. W. M. 1963 
Garreau, C. A. 1958 
Le Souef, D. 1891 
Rodway, L. 1903 
Von Mueller, F. 1884 

Whinray, J. S. 1971 


The Student’s Flora of Tasmania, Part 2. 

The Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 75, pps. 128-130 
The Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 7, pps. 137-139 
The Tasmanian Flora. 

Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania, pps. 282-283. 

The Tasmanian Naturalist, No. 24, page 2. 


List of New Plant Records for Deal Island — 29 December 1968 
An asterisk indicates an introduced species. 

Ferns 

Schizaeaceae Schizaea bifida Forked Comb-fern 


Monocotyledons 

Gramineae 

*Pennisetum clandestinum Kikuyu Grass 
*Stenotaphrum secundatum Buffalo Grass 


Agropyron scabrum Common Wheat; Grass 
*Cynosurus echinatus Rough Dog's-tail 
*Vulpia bromoides Squirrel-tail Fescue 
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Cynodon dactylon Couch 
♦Bromus sterilis Barren Brome 
♦Bromus mollis Soft Brome 
♦Briza minor Lesser Quaking-grass 
♦Poa pratensis English Meadow-grass 
♦Poa annua Annual Meadow-grass 
Agrostis avenacea Blown Grass 
Deyeuxia densa Bent-grass 
Stipa compacta Spear-grass 
♦Holcus lanatus Yorkshire Fog 
Danthonia racemosa Wallaby-grass 


Ranunculaceae 

♦Ranunculus muricatus Buttercup 
Cruciferae 

♦Coronopus didymus Lesser Swine's Cress 
Papilionaceae 

♦Trifolium procumbens Hop Clover 
♦Trifolium dubium Yellow Suckling 
♦Trifolium glomeratum Cluster Clover 
♦Trifolium fragiferum Strawberry Clover 
♦Medicago lupulina Black Medic 
♦Melilotus indica King Island Melilot 


Danthonia penicillata Slender Wallaby-grasfVicia sativa Common Vetch 
Danthonia semiannularis Wallaby-Grass Geraniaceae 


♦Lolium parenne Parennial Rye-grass 
♦Hordeum leporinum Barley-grass 
Cyperaceae 

Scirpus platycarpus Club-rush 
Scirpus inundatus Swamp Club-rush 
Lepidosperma concavum Sand-hill 

Sword-sedge 

Baumea acuta Pale Twig-rush 
Baumea juncea Bare Twig-rush 
Juncaceae 

Juncus maritimus Sea Rush 
Juncus pauciflorus Loose-flower Rush 
Juncus bufonius Toad Rush 
Orchidaceae 

Acianthus caudatus Mayfly Orchid 
Pterostylis pedunculata Maroonhood 


♦Geranium molle Soft Cranesbill 
♦Erodium cicutarium Common Storkbill 
Lythraceae 

Lythrum hyssopifolia Small Loosestrife 
Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis comiculata Creeping Wood-sorrel 
Umbelliferae 

♦Torilis nodosa Knotted Parsley 
Primulaceae 

♦Anagallis arvensis Scarlet Pimpernel 
Scrophulariaceae 

♦Veronica arvensis Wall Speedwell 
Plantaginaceae 

♦Plantago coronopus Buckshom Plantain 
♦Plantago lanceolata Ribwort 
Rubiaceae 


Caladenia camea var. pygmaea Pink Fingers*Sherardia arvensis Field Madder 

♦Galium murale Small Bedstraw 


Dioct yledons 
Urticaceae 

♦Urtica urens Garden Nettle 
Polygon ace ae 

♦Rumex acetosella Sheep's Sorrel 
Chenopodiaceae 

Atriplex cinerea Coast Saltbush 
Caryophyllaceae 

♦Cerastium fontanum Sticky Mouse-ear 

Chickweed 

Sagina apetala Annual Pearlwort 
♦Spergularia mbra Sand Spurrey 
♦Polycarpon tetraphyllum Four-leaved 

Allseed 

♦Silene gallica French Catchfly 


Campanulaceae 

Wahlenbergia quadrifida Sprawling 

Bluebell 

Lobeliaceae 

Lobelia alata Angled Lobelia 
Compositae 
♦Beilis perennis Daisy 
Gnaphalium involucratum Common 

Cudweed 

♦Gnaphalium candidissimum Silver 

Cudweed 

Gnaphalium purpureum Purple Cudweed 
Cotula australis Common Cotula 
Senecio linearifolius Fireweed Groundsel 
Senecio glomeratus Clustei Treweed 
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Senecio biserratus 

* Arc to the sa calendula Cape Weed 

*Cirsium vulgare Spear Thistle 

*Carduus tenuiflorus Winged Slender Thistle 


*Silybum marianum Milk Thistle 
*Hypochaeris radicata Cat's Ear 
*Sonchus oleraceus Sow-thistle 


A MOLLDSCAN MILESTONE 


R.C. Kershaw, 

Honorary Associate in Malacology, Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston 

THE year 1971 marks the centenary of the publication of an important contribution 
to the study of Tasmanian Land Mollusc a. This was the publication by William 
Legrand of a small paper back booklet containing descriptions of numerous species 
of Tasmanian Land Mollusc a. 

The booklet which measured 5|inches by 9 inches, consisted of 42 printed 
white pages and two plates. Printing was done on one side only except for the 
index to the first edition when the opposite side of this sheet was used. The title 
page and preface to the first edition were printed on a double sheet which was folded 
for binding. All other pages appear to be single sheets, the whole being sown and 
glued together. It was provided with a grey-blue paper cover on which the title 
page was reproduced with an ornamented surround. 

The title reads : Collections for a Monograph of Tasmanian Land Shells 
by W. Legrand. Elizabeth Street, Hobart Town, Tasmania 1871. 

The two plates were beautifully executed with each species illustrated by 
three drawings. Two of these displayed differing aspects while the third indicated 
the natural size. A list of the figures was given (14 in each case) on a separate 
page and the plate protected by a thin pale blue interleaved sheet. Plate I had in 
the bottom left hand corner the inscription - ’’From Nature and on Stone by 
Helena Forde” and Plate II, "From Nature and on Stone by Harriett Scott. " Both 
plates bore in the bottom right hand comer the inscription S.T. Leigh and Co. imp. 
This was the only indication as to who may have printed the booklet. Tenison 
Woods wrote of the ’’Monograph" as follows. ’’What gave the work a greater value 
was that it was for the most part privately printed by the author, the whole of the 
work being done by his own hand. ’’ ( Proc, Roy, Soc, Tasm. 1876 (1877), p. 33). 

The work was produced in two editions. Some pages are labelled June 
1870, additions to August 1871. The preface, however, was dated June 1871 and 
this has been taken as the publication date, A second preface dated Sept. 1871 
was added with an additional index listing 15 further species for the second edition. 
This gave a total of 83 descriptions of indigenous and introduced land mollusca. A 
slip of paper was inserted within the second edition providing two new names for 
others preoccupied. All of these species are included by Iredale in his Basic List 
of the Land Mollusca of Australia, so need not be repeated. 

The work is invaluable because it provided descriptions of all the known 
and recognised Tasmanian species to the time of publication. In addition 
descriptions of numerous new species were provided by Dr. Cox and John Brazier for 
inclusion. Consequently all the main forms were known and described. While 
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descriptions were adequate to establish the species, identifications from them in 
many cases have been very difficult. Nevertheless when this work is used in con¬ 
junction with the Monograph of Tasmanian Land Shells by W.F. Petterd (1879) and 
the Monograph of Australian Land Shells by Dr. Cox (1868) the task of research is 
greatly simplified. 

Legrand used that all inclusive genus Helix for all except the few species 
which could be allocated to Bulimus, Vitrina, and Succinea. Fortunately Charles 
Hedley, Charles Gabriel, William May and finally Tom Iredale have all helped to 
clear the way to understanding. 

Much work however remains to be done. There are many areas within 
the State from which systematic collections have not been made. Probably more 
species of tiny snails remain to be found. Although the early naturalists made a 
tremendous contribution it is not a difficult task compared with the almost 
insurmountable problems of 100 or more years ago. 


BILL-CLATTERING BY ANTHOCHAERA 

THERE appear to be few Australian species of birds reported to regularly include bill- 
clattering with their calls. Thomson 1964 " A New Dictionary of Birds" lists a dozen 
or so families which make various clattering noises in the course of bill-fencing and 
bill-sparring, and notes others which rattle the bill as an alarm note or as food en¬ 
treaty by chicks. The well-known recognition bill-clattering of .storks, and defensive 
bill-snapping by owls is also noted, together with a brief discussion of species which 
produce sounds when the beak contacts various objects. 

Bill-clattering by Red Wattlebirds Anthochaera carunculata and Little Wattle 
birds A. chrysoptera hardly fall into any of the above categories, and the family\ 
Meliphagidae is not included by Thomson. I can find no reference to bill-clattering 
by the Yellow Wattlebird ^ paradoxa : indeed most observers when attempting to 
describe the indescribable vocal efforts of Anthochaera concentrate on uncompli¬ 
mentary adjectives about the gargling calls produced. 

Bill-clattering seems to be an integral addition to the vocal utterances of 
both Red and Little Wattlebirds. It often starts a call, sounding almost as a stutter 
before the actual voice is heard. It has been suggested that it is solely aggressive, 
but this is not certain. It is heard in most months of the year, well out of the breed¬ 
ing season, and may be uttered when several birds are calling in proximity, or when 
an individual arrives alone at a garden nectar-feeder. I cannot remember hearing 
a juvenile bird do it. 

Detailed notes of the circumstances of bill-clattering by these three species 
would be of interest. 

“Ellen M. McCulloch, 6 Bullen Avenue, Mitcham,Vic. 3132 
* * * * * * 


Subscriptions to the Tasmanian Naturalist are now due. Will subscribers who are not 
members of the Club please note that the annual subscription is now $1.00. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

STUDY OF THE KOOKABURRAS - 

The southern Kookaburra is such a familiar bird that few of us would imagine 
there was still a good deal to know about it - enough at any rate to warrant the 
greater part of a fair-sized book. And perhaps now that such a book has been written 
about it, as well as about kookaburras in general - two species and one sub-species 
- there is little actually left for us to know. Lansdowne Press, Melbourne, has just 
published (and sent the Club a review copy) a most interesting and comprehensive 
account of Australian kookaburras written by Veronica A. Parry for a masters degree 
at Monash University. Under the title of "Kookaburras”, the well written and 
lavishly illustrated book is priced at $4, 25. 

The author gives us some idea of how kookaburras behave, the reasons for 
their calls, and a run down on their life-histories generally. And when we come to 
read it we are surprised to find that despite the familiarity of these birds, and the 
fact that we are now hearing and seeing the Laughing Kookaburra much more often in 
Tasmania (where it was introduced about 1900), there has been much concerning 
them that we did not know or suspect. Indeed, the book makes fascinating reading 
and fills a niche in bird literature that has been for a long time vacant. Veronica 
Parry has chosen a popular theme for her studies, and her book can be recommended 
for general reading. _ 


Quotations from Jock Marshall’s "The Great Extermination". 

"As I have stressed before, it is by no means necessary actually to 
shoot an animal in order to exterminate it". 

"In Australia, though we are rather good at swimming and knocking 
balls about, we still lag behind many countries ( which have much less 
of worth to preserve) in our conservation policies. " 
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1971 EASTER CAMP - DENNE'S POINT 
David Ziegeler 

THIS year’s Annual Easter Camp was held at Denne's Point on North Bruny Island. 
About twenty-five members attended, staying in a cottage or camping in the grounds. 
The weather was fine and warm on Friday and Saturday but cool with a few showers 
on Sunday and overcast on Monday, Little time was spent exploring North Bruny but 
trips were made to South Bruny visiting Lunawanna, Alonnah, Mount Mangana, 
Simpson's Bay, Cloudy Bay Lagoon, Adventure Bay, Neck and Cape Queen Elizabeth. 

The habitats of Bruny are variable, ranging from grazing land, dry 
sclerophyll forest, coastal heath on North Bruny and dry sclerophyil forest, coastal 
heath, wet sclerophyll forest, wet sclerophyll regrowth around Adventure Bay and 
relict rainforest on Mt. Mangana. The main trees on Bruny include Eucalyptus 
amygdatuia , E. viminalis , E^ovata, E. globulus, E, tenuiramis , E.obliqua , and 
Nothofagus cunnmghami , Atherosperma moschatum in the rainforest. Most of the 
smaller plants recorded are widespread or common elsewhere but some are worth 
recording : a red fruited Billardiera was found at Killora, which is regarded as a new 
species by botanists. Acrotriche serrulata , Helichrysum costatifructum — a locally 
distributed endemic, Olearia lepidophylla were recorded at Adventure Bay. 

Drymophila cyanocarpa , Pittosporum bicolor, Olearia persoonioides , Gaultheria hispida , 
Richea dracophylla were recorded on Mount Mangana. Melaleuca gibbosa was found 
in flower between Great Bay aid Cape Queen Elizabeth and also at Cloudy Bay Lagoon. 
The plants were identified by Miss M. Westbrook and Dr. W. Curtis. 

One of the objects of the camp was to hunt for native land snails and searches 
were made for them in the rainforest on Mt. Mangana and two species were found. 

Four species of butterfly were recorded on the wing — Cabbage White 
Pieris rapae , Common Brown Heteronympha merope salazar , Meadow Argus Precis 
villida calybe , Common Grass Blue Zizina otis labradus . A Hawk Moth Herse 
convolvul i was found at Dennes Point. Only one species of amphibian was recorded 
~ Brown Treefrog Hyla ewingi was heard at Dennes Point, an Echidna Tachyglossus 
aculeatus was seen at Adventure Bay. 
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Bird life was abundant both in species and numerically. Of special 
interest was the sighting of a Black-headed Honeyeater with aberrant colouring, 
instead of being olive with a black head it was yellowish brown with a medium brown 
head. Several Scrub Tits were seen in the rainforest on Mt. Mangana and Forty- 
spotted Pardalotes were seen behind Dennes Point and near Killora. 

DES ILES KERGUELEN 
G.C. Bratt 

ISOLATED islands often support a strange and interesting lichen flora. High moun¬ 
tains and few people make an island even more interesting so that it was with haste 
that I accepted a recent invitation to visit the Kerguelen archipelago. 

The archipelago is centred on about 50 South and is roughly midway be¬ 
tween Australia and Africa. There are about 400 islands ranging from mere rocks to 
the main island of 2000 square miles. The mainland is mountainous with the highest 
peak at 6400 ft. (Mt. Ross) and is deeply dissected by huge bays and fiords. Most of 
the island is free from ice and snow during the greater part of the year, but from the 
higher western mountains flow a number of glaciers. Also there is a large ice plateau 
of about 300 square miles, the Cook Calotte, with its summit at 3000 feet, which 
nourishes other glaciers. 

The party to visit the Islands was sponsored by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion of America and its primary purpose was to make a broad survey of the terrestrial 
flora of the islands. The party consisted of three lichenologists (including myself), 
a specialist on bryophytes (mosses and liverworts) and a vascular plant botanist 
specializing in Antarctic and sub-Antarctic floras. 

We travelled to and from the Islands on an American oceanographic research 
ship, the "Eltranin”, landing at the French base at Port-aux-Francais in the eastern 
part of the main island. Here we discovered that because of many and complex 
reasons we would not be able to visit the western parts of the island (away went my 
plans for Mt. Ross), but the French gave immense assistance to our work in the eastern 
part by allowing us to use their landing barge and various scattered huts. 

The French base has been maintained on the Island since 1950 and carries out 
a wide range of studies including geology, glaciology, meteorology and marine biology 
Early interest in the islands had centred on whaling and sealing but the last base was 
closed in 1928. We lived for some days in the remants of the Norwegian whaling 
station at Port Jeanne d'Arc. The old timber scattered about here is a good substrate 
for lichens. 

Although Kerguelen is classed as subantarctic the climate is reasonably mild. 
The records indicate a temperature range of 14-68 F with a summer (our visit was 
during February and March) average of 43 F and i n average precipitation of 30 
inches/year. The most uncomfortable part of the climate is the almost constant 
wind (only 1% of calm days) of average speed of 45 mph and a maximum recorded 
speed of greater than 100 mph. The complete absence of trees and bushes accentuates 
the effect of the wind. In the fiords the wind is deflected by the cliffs setting up 
willy-willies which make boat travel unpleasant and dangerous. This mildness of the 
climate allowed us to work on almost all days when not travelling on or waiting for 
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the landing barge. 

Previous collections of lichens from the islands ranging from those made in 
1776 by Cook's party to those of Mawson's party in 1930 had been examined by an 
American, C. W. Dodge, who had claimed that 95% of the lichens were endemics. 

But as none of the previous collectors had been lichen specialists nor had they 
penetrated far from the coasts it was thought that our collecting would reveal many 
non-endemic species and fill some of the curious gaps in the records. 

Our findings, (based on field observation as all the collections have been 
sent on to U.S. A. for detailed examination) rather surprised me. Thus, although we 
collected samples of the majority of previously recorded species and quite a few new, 
and probably endemic, species we failed to find more non-endemic species or fill any 
of the gaps. So it appears that the isolation (and/or climate and geology) has 
severely influenced and restricted tfu lichen flora of these islands. 

As an example of the gaps in the flora, species of Umbilicaria (the rock 
tripe which helped to keep early Canadian arctic explorers alive) are found on the 
higher mountains of Australia, down as low as 1000 feet in Tasmania and at sea level 
on the Antarctic continent as well as in South Africa and South America, but have not 
been recorded for Kerguelen. Very thorough searching for Umbilicria spp. by our 
party failed completely also. 

The distribution of lichens on the islands was rather interesting. On the 
foreshores there was a thick growth with horizontal zonation into black, yellow and 
white zones as is observed elsewhere. Sometimes this horizontal zonation was 
completely changed to a vertical banding presumably due to wind effects. From sea 
level to about 700 feet lichens were generally rather scarce except on large rock out¬ 
crops because of the dense cover of higher plants ( Acaena and Azorella spp). Above 
700 feet increasing amounts of lichens were found but with preference for damp areas 
or rock outcrops. Huge areas were often stony deserts devoid of plant growth but rock 
outcrops within these deserts supported prolific lichen communities dominated by 
Neuropogon species. At higher altitudes the lichens again became scarcer until at 
about 3000 feet only small crustose species remained. It would have been interesting 
to have found which lichens survived on the high peaks of Mt. Ross. 

There are at present no trees on the islands, but we did see fossil leaves of 
an Araucarian species similar to the Norfolk Island Pine. The total recorded vascular 
plant flora amounts to only 37 species which includes 7 grasses, and 5 ferns. At low 
altitudes the dominant plant is Acaena moschata , a plant closely related to the 
Tasmanian buzzy. It may grow to 18 inches high and any woollen garment worn 
becomes encrusted with the barbed seeds. Above about 500 feet Acaena is largely 
replaced by Azorella selago , a cushion plant which often forms terraces on the hill¬ 
sides. The most famous plant of the island is the "Kerguelen Cabbage” Pringlea 
antiscorbutica used by Cook and others to prevent scurvy. On the main island it 
appears to be restricted to crevices on cliffs, but on some of the smaller islands large 
stands exist. It is generally considered that rabbits which were introduced on the 
main island in 1874, have been responsible for the scarcity of the "Cabbage”. A 
number of hardy European plants not previously recorded for the island were found 
growing on the rubbish dump at Port-aux-Francais. 

The birds of the island were quite fascinating and were easy to observe 
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because of their relative fearlessness and the lack of cover. Of the four recorded 
penguin species I saw only two, the King Aptenodytes patagonica and the Gentoo 
Pygoscelis papua . The King Penguins were usually seen standing motionless and 
very handsome with their golden patches near the throat. The small Gentoos mostly 
seemed to be in moult and thus appeared ruffled as they scurried for the water. 

Large numbers of terns, Sheath Bills (the only non-web footed bird on the island), 
teals, cormorants, gulls and skuas were seen. The Sheath-Bills were very friendly 

and waited around the huts to be fed, while the skuas frequently followed me for 
considerable distances. Only one albatross was seen and this was having difficulty 
getting airborne as it was seen during one of the rare periods of calm. 

The animal population of the island originally consisted of sea elephants, 
sea lions and furred seals, but the latter two have been almost exterminated. The 
sea elephants give variety to trips along the foreshore. They have rather hideous 
faces, awful breath and rather sorrowful tear filled eyes. At various times rabbits, 
reindeer, sheep, cattle, cats, rats and mice have been introduced and still live on 
the islands. Dogs and mules have been introduced but have not survived. The 
rabbits have been blamed for the bareness of parts of the island and now appear to 
provide the bulk of the skuas diet. The cats live on rabbits and smaller birds. The 
cattle, sheep and reindeer are herded into restricted areas and have not seriously 
interfered with plant growth. Man himself has done little to alter these islands but 
his introduction of other animals may have considerably altered the natural plant and 
animal balances. 

The overall geological picture of the islands is one of repeated volcanic 
outpourings of basaltic type materials. The amount of material distributed at each 
"eruption” was relatively small but the number of "eruptions" was high. The result 
is a series of terraces of 10 - 100 feet steps with thin bands of scoria between each 
step. Some of the mountain peaks and islets may be the remains of volcanic plugs 
as huge blow holes are visible on the contorted rock mass. Some sedimentary beds 
of coarse sandstone and conglomerate were seen as well as lignite bands. Large peat 
beds exist, one of which was sampled without finding bottom at 30 feet. Unconsol¬ 
idated peat bogs were an unpleasant feature in some parts of the island. 

Although my principal purpose was to collect and study the lichens I found 
time to collect, (mostly for other people) - star fish, sea urchins, shells, water 
samples, algae samples, grasses, vascular plants, mineral and clay samples. All 
in all the Kerguelen visit was interesting and successful but I'm rather pleased to be 
away from the wind. 


XVI INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

THE International Ornithological Committee agreed at the end of the XV International 
Congress in the Hague, Netherlands, that the next Congress would be held in Australia 
in 1974. Professor J. Dorst was appointed President. The Australian invitation had 
been proffered jointly by the Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union and the 
Australian Academy of Science. 

The Royal Australasian Ornithologists' Union appointed Dr. H.J. Frith as 
Secretary-General and an Australian Advisory Committee has been formed. After 
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close examination of the possibilities the Australian .Advisory Committee has 
decided that the XVI International Ornithological Congress should be held in the 
Australian National University in Canberra in the period 12 August to 17 August 1974. 

A programme of scientific sessions, major and minor excursions and ornithological 
exhibits will be organized. 

Applications for membership will be accepted until Marchl, 1974. 
Applications for the presentation of papers and for arranging Specialist's Meetings 
should reach the Secretary-General not later than February 1, 1974. It is probable 
that, apart from those presented by invitation in a Symposium, there will be some 
selection of the papers that are actually read. Accordingly it is essential that each 
offer of a paper should be accompanied by a summary of about 200 words. 

Information regarding the XVI International Ornithological Congress can be 
had from — The Secretary-General, XVI International Ornithological Congress, 

P.O. Box 84, Lyneham. A.C.T. AUSTRALIA 2602 

WHO WERE THESE NATURALISTS ? 

R. C. Kershaw 

COLLECTING snails is probably rather less popular than collecting sea shells. Never¬ 
theless many people made such collections in the past. William Legrand in his 
"Collections for a Monograph of Tasmanian Land Mollusca” (1871) refers to a number 
of people who helped with or made collections. Who were these people of 100 years 
ago? What has happened to their collections? Some of the names, such as Ronald 
Gunn and Morton Allport, are well known to naturalists. Charles Gould was a geolo¬ 
gist who made an invaluable foundation contribution in Tasmania. R. M. Johnston, 
public servant, statistician, amateur geologist and naturalist is another who needs 
little introduction. Other names are perhaps less familiar. 

Collections made by early naturalists have great value to science. In many 
cases species were named in their honour. There may even be type specimens in 
such collections; not all have been located. What has happened to these collections? 
Some few have been given to the State. There must be others. 

Several years ago a very useful and impressive collection was placed in the 
Queen Victoria Museum. This was the collection of Augustus Simson. It contains 
numerous specimens from many parts of the world in addition to a valuable Australian 
collection. Cared for by the East Launceston School for many years it seemed 
logical that it should be housed in the Museum. A very fortunate decision for 
Science in Tasmania. 

Something is known about Mr. Simson. He was a company secretary for 
the Tasmanian Copper Company Ltd. His name appears on a notice of payment of 
10 per cent interest on debentures payable in 1910. Mr. Legrand gave him a copy of 
the "Monograph” with the date 31 December, 1874. R. M. Johnston named a fossil 
snail in his honour. 

The following names are taken from Mr. Legrand's "Monograph". With 
each name is given a locality in which that person collected. This may help in 
identifying these people. Anyone who may know of, or who can learn something of 
these people and their collections can render material assistance by passing such 
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information to the Museums. 


Rev. H. D. Atkinson 

Mr. Collis 

Mr. Doherty 

Mr. Geiss 

Mr. Gulliver 

Rev. Hall 

Mr. Hurst 

Mr. Ibson 

Mr. Lloyd 

Mr. J. Luckman 


South Bumie 
Prosser's Plains 
Port Davey 
Providence Valley 
Bumie 

Brown's River 
Port Arthur 
Macq. Harbour 
Macq. Harbour 
Hobart 


Mr. G. Luckman, Hob. Kangaroo Pr. 
Mr. Masters, Hobart, Kangaroo Pt. 

Recherche Bay 


Mr. McLeod 
Mr. Midson 
Dr. Milligan 
Mrs. Ogilvie 
Mr. Richards 
Mr. Sprowle 
Mr. Stephens 
Mr. R. Thatcher 


North West Bay,Snug 
Sarah Island 
Piper's River 
Great Lake 
Nth. West Bay, Snug 
Oatlands,Fenton For. 
Launceston 


Valuable collections made by Miss Mary Lodder and William F. Petterd 
are housed in the Queen Victoria Museum. William Lewis May made a very import¬ 
ant collection which, perhaps unfortunately, went to the South Australian Museum. 

Do you know of any of these naturalists from the past or others not 
mentioned here? Can you locate their collections if they still exist? Do you know 
of other collections which may contribute to the cause of science in Tasmania? 

Perhaps you may be instrumental in making such a collection available to science. 
Perhaps you may be able to discover what has happened to some of these collections. 
Perhaps you can tell something of the romantic story of the naturalists of 100 years ago. 


THE STATUS OF THE WHITE-BACKED MAGPIE IN TASMANIA 

D. G. Thomas 


INTRODUCTION 

THE possibility that the White-backed Magpie Gymnorhina hypoleuca was decreasing 
so fast that it could become extinct within a short time was first raised by "Peregrine” 
(M.S.R. Sharland) in the "Mercury" of 21st September 1968. Later Sharland raised 
the matter at a meeting of the Hobart Bird Observers' Group which passed a resolution 
instructing the Secretary to write to the Tasmanian Conservation Trust and Tasmanian 
Fauna and Flora Conservation Committee asking for action to be taken. Both organ¬ 
isations accepted my offer to conduct an enquiry and the Animals and Birds' Protection 
Board generously provided a grant to cover expenses. 

Historical 

Littler (1910) gives little information as to distribution apart from stating 
that it is absent from parts of Tasmania and provides the enigmatic statement that "it 
is only within the last few years that it has extended its range to any extent on the 
West Coast... Presumably Littler meant the north-western coast because there is 
little or no suitable habitat on the West Coast. Sharland (1958) states : 

"The magpie is chiefly a bird of the sheep country and light timber, being very 
selective in this respect. " and "Its distribution is marked by the extent and 
range of semi-open grazing country, it being common in most parts of the Mid¬ 
lands where the land is largely cleared, and occurring in lesser numbers in the 
Derwent Valley to as far as between Hamilton and Ouse; it is also found about 
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Sorell, Richmond, Tea Tree, Colebrook, Forcett and Rokeby. There are 
some on the east coast, very few on Tasman Peninsula and in the Huon. In 
the north there are a good many about Launceston and Perth, but it does not 
range along the north-west coast much beyond Carrick. It is fairly common 
on King Island. " 

This distribution corresponds closely with the distribution of sheep (Scott in Davies 1965). 

If my interpretation of Littler*s reference to the ’’West Coast”, is correct it 
would seem that the magpie disappeared from the ncr th-western coast after 1910 
but before 1958). 

METHOD 

The matter was considered urgent and results were wanted as quickly as 
possible. The method used by the British Trust for Ornithology to determine the 
breeding status of some smaller birds of prey and crows in Britain (Prestt 1965) was 
adopted. Its validity is discussed later. With the help of the press, the Tasmanian 
Farmers' Federation, and the Tasmanian Farmers, Stockowners and Orchardists' 
Association, a questionnaire was sent out early in 1969 to selected naturalists, per¬ 
sons with local knowledge, and those who responded to the appeal in the press. One 
hundred and two completed questionnaires were returned. 

RESULTS 


Contributors 

The first question was — ’’Please give your name and address” 

The second question was ~ "Please state briefly as to what area your information 

refers (place name should, as far as possible, be those used on the 1:250,000 
(4 miles to the inch) State Maps. " ) and 

"Over what period have you been familiar with the area?" 

The returns showed that 19°/o of the contributors had been associated with the 
area of their report for over 10 years and only 7 °Io had less than 5 years* experience. 
There were several contributors with over 80 years' experience of one area. The 
mainland was divided into six areas. Completed returns from each of these were 
as follows North West 9; North 18; North East 8; East 12; Midlands 22; 

South East 29. In addition there were three returns from King Island and one from 
Flinders Island. 

The area covered by different questionnaires varied from several squares of 
the 10,000 yard grid to a small area within a square. Additional information was 
based on that given in Green & Mollison (1961), Green (1969) and supplied by 
R. H. Green and L.E. Wall and from personal observation. Much of the State was 
not covered, but these unreported areas are mostly unsuitable for magpies because 
the habitat is unsuitable. Thus the results of the enquiry are probably not affected 
by lack of coverage, though nevertheless it is a pity that there were no returns from 
the western coast. They might have given us a better understanding of Littler's 
remarks, mentioned above. 
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Change in Status 

Question 3 read as follows - 

"Has the magpie, in a locality well known to you, during recent years, shown 
(a) no change in status, (b) an increase in numbers or (c) a decrease in numbers?" 
The replies are summarized as follows : - 
No change in status : 27; Increase in numbers : 33; Decrease in numbers ; 42. 

Because Questionnaires covered areas of different size, and several were 
received for some grid squares, no conclusions can be drawn from the above figures. 

An analysis in which squares are weighted according to the number of returns is given 
later. 

The Extent of the Changes 

Question 4 read as follows - 

"If there has been an increase, has this been (a) slight or (b) marked (birds resident 
where previously absent)?" 

Question 5 read ; 

"If there has been a decrease, has this been (a) slight or (b) marked (birds disappear¬ 
ed where previously resident)?" 

These questions are mutually exclusive, the one answered dependiflg on the 
answer to Question 3. The answers are summarized in Table I. 

TABLE I : Summary of replies to Questions 3,4, and 5 
(Has the magpie increased or decreased?) 


Marked increase 

12 

Slight increase 

23 

No change 

22 

Slight decrease 

13 

Marked decrease 

27 


97 

Not stated 

5 


Prestt’s (1965) method was used to compare the change of status and its 
magnitude in each 10,000 yard square from the answers to Questions 3, 4 and 5. If 
the change was an increase it was given a plus; if there was no change, it was given 
a value of zero; if there was a decrease it was given a minus. A ’slight' change 
was rated one and a ’marked’ change was rated two. The results from all the 
questionnaires referring to a single square weie combined to give an average value. 
Not ail squares for which there was information on 'status’ could be used to determine 
’change in status’ because Questions 3, 4 and 5 were not answered in five returns. 

On the mainland, decreases were recorded for 91 squares, increases for 37 and a 
further 52 showed no change. Additionally, there were 3 increases on Flinders 
Island and 15 increases on King Island. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT ISSUE) 
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A NOTE ON PRIME SEAL ISLAND 
J. S. Whinray 


PRIME SEAL ISLAND, about 2200 acres in area, lies eight miles off the middle of 
the west coast of Flinders Island. It is a long narrow island made up of four hum¬ 
mocky granite hills which run from the south end to Prime Seal Point (the north end.) 
A limestone and limesand veneer covers much of the surface of the island. Grazing 
began on Prime Seal over a century ago and periodic burning, to improve the graz¬ 
ing, seems to have been the main cause of the reduction in area of the native wood¬ 
land and shrubland. The remaining remnants of these are fire-modified stands of 
different age and composition. Prime Seal is still burned periodically. The last 
two firings were in the late summers of 1967 and 1971. 

Tussock grassland is now the major vegetation type and covers about half of 
the island. The main pasture species are introduced grasses and clovers which grow 
between the tussocks. During my visits they were mostly too immature to be de¬ 
termined, However Fern Grass *Catapodium rigidum , Hare's Tail *Lagurus ovatus 
and Yorkshire Fog *Holcus lanatus were noticed. 

A list of plants I collected or noted is given below. The most unusual species 
is a heath called Coast Groundberry Acrotriche cordata. This had not been recorded 
for Tasmania before I found it on Flinders Island in January 1965 (Whinray, MS). 

On Prime Seal only three bushes of it were found. These were on the north west 
slope of North Hill. Specimens were lodged at Melbourne and Hobart. Another 
unusual species on Prime Seal is a Velvet Bush Lasio pet alum discolor . It was first 
collected there by Gunn in the 1830s or 1840s (J. H. Willis, pers, comm. ). Its 
distribution elsewhere is the north western coast of Tasmania, South Australia and 
Western Australia. • Some lichens were collected and lodged at Melbourne. Only 
two species have been determined so far by Mr. Rex Filson. They are Teloschistes 
chrysopthalmus (L. ) The. and Xanthoria parietina (L. ) Beltr. and came from 
Prime Seal Point. 

Redbellied Pademelons Thylogale billardieri were recorded for the island as 
early as 1828 (Scott, 1828) and were plentiful during my visits in 1965 and 1966. I 
was given the heads of twenty two Pademelons shot during one of the 1966 visits and 
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donated them all to the Monash University Zoology Department. Five of these were 
later lodged at the National Museum of Victoria (MEL 8024, 8057-8060). One 
specimen of the Southern Marsupial Mouse Antechinus minimus from Prime Seal was 
lodged at the British Museum (Natural History) in 1858 (Thomas, 1888). There are 
no later records. Brush tail Opossums Trichosurus vulpecula were introduced from 
Flinders Island in the 1920s (Frank Jackson, pers, comm.) and were present still in 
1966 (J. W. Wheatley, pers. comm). House Mice Mus musculus, Feral Cats Felis 
cams and Southeastern Water Rats Hydromys chrysogaster were present in the 1920s and 
1930s (Frank Jackson, pers. comm.) and should still occur there. 

I saw a Black Tiger Snake Notechis ater on the island in 1965. Next year I 
collected some skinks and lodged them at the National Museum of Victoria. The 
species obtained were White's Skink Egemia whitii , Metallic Skink Leiolopisma metal - 
licum, Threelined Skink Leiolopisma trilineatum and the Tasmanian endemic Green 
Skink Leiolopisma ocellatum . 

There was no time for bird watching, but two Peafowl *Pavo cristatus were 
flushed from coastal scrub in 1965. This species was introduced from West Sister 
Island in the 1920s or 1930s (Frank Jackson, pers. comm. ). In August 1966 two Cape 
Barren Geese Cereopsis novaehollandiae were seen on Prime Seal Point. Prime Seal 
is shown on some charts as Hummock Island. 

References 

Scott, T. 1828. Account of the.Furneaux Islands . Manuscript at the Mitchell 

Library, Sydney. 

Thomas, O. 1888. Catalogue of the Marsupialia and Monotremata in the Collections 
of the British Museum (Natural History) . Page 288. 

Whinray, J. S. Manuscript. Some new records of plants on Bass Straits Islands. 

List of Prime Seal Island Plants, 1965 and 19 66 

An asterisk marks an introduced species, (M) indicates a species determined at the 
National Herbarium, Melbourne, and (B) an Australian plant that does not occur further 
south than the Bass Straits islands. 


FERNS Centrolepidaceae 

Pteridium esculentum Austral Bracken Centrolepis strigosa Hairy Centrolepis 


MONOCOTYLEDONS 

Cupressaceae 

Callitris rhomboidea Oyster Bay Pine 
Poaceae 

Spinifex hirsutus Hairy Spinifex 
Festuca littoralis Shore Fescue 
*Catapodium rigidum Fern Grass 
*Lagurus ovatus Hare's Tail 
Stipa teretifolia Prickly Speargrass 
*Holcus lanatus Yorkshire Fog 
Cyperaceae 

Scirpus nodosus Knobby Clubrush 
Lepidosperma gladiatum Coast Swordsedge 


DICOTYLEDONS 

Casuarinaceae 

Casuarina stricta Coast Sheoak 
Urticaceae 

Urtica incisa Scrub Nettle 
Parietaria debilis Forest Pellitory 
Polygonaceae 

Muehlenbeckia adpressa Climbing Lignum 
*Rumex acetosella Sheep Sorrel 
Chenopodiaceae 

Atriplex cinerea Coast Saltbush 
Rhagodia baccata Seaberry Saltbush 
*Chenopodium murale Nettleleaved 
Goosefoot 
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Threlkeldia diffusa Wallaby Saltbush 
Salicomia quinqueflora Beaded Glasswort 
Aizoaceae 

Disphyma australe Rounded Noonflower 
Carpobrotus rossii Karkalla 
Tetragonia amplexicoma Bower Spinach 
Tetragonia tetragonoides New Zealand 

Spinach 

Portulacaceae 

Calandrinia calyptrata Pink Purslane 
Caryophyllaceae 

*Stellaria media Common Chickweed 
*Cerastium fontanum Sticky Mouseear 
Chickweed 

(M) Sagina procumbens Creeping Pearl - 

wort 

*Polycarpon tetraphyllum Fourleaved 

Allseed 

Ranunculaceae 

Clematis microphylla Small-leaved 

Clematis 

Cruciferae 

(M , B) Hymenolobus procumbens Oval Purse 
Crassulaceae 

Crassula sieberiana Austral Stonecrop 
Pittosporaceae 

Burs aria s pinos a Sweet Burs aria 
Rosaceae 

Acaena anserinifolia Bidgee Widgee 
Mimosaceae 

Acacia sophorae Coast Wattle 
Fabaceae 

(M) Pultenea tenuifolia Dwarf Bushpea 
Geraniaceae 

*Erodium cicutarium Common Heronsbill 
Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis corniculata Creeping Woodsorrel 
Zygophyllaceae 

(M, B) Zygophyllum billardieri Coast 

Twinleaf 

Rutaceae 

Correa alba White Correa 

(M) Correa reflexa Green Common Correa 

Polygalaceae 

Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 
Euphorbiaceae 


Phyllanthus gunnii Shrubby Spurge 
(B) Beyeria leschenaultii Pale Turpen- 

tinebush 

Sapindaceae 

Dodonea viscosa Giant Hopbush 
Rhamnaceae 

Pomaderris apetala Dogwood 
Pomaderris oraria 
Sterculiaceae 

(M) Lasiopetalum discolor Velvet Bush 
Dilleniaceae 

Hibbertia sericea Erect Guineaflower 
Thymeleaceae 

Pimelea serpyllifqiia Thyme Riceflower 
Myrtaceae 

Leptospermum laevigatum Coast 

Teatree 

Kunzea ambigua White Kunzea 
Epacridaceae 

Leucopogon parvifloms Coast Beardheath 
(M, B) Acrotriche cordata Coast Ground - 

berry 

Apocynaceae 

Alyxia buxifolia Sea Box 

Convolvulaceae 

Dichondra re pens Kidney Weed 
Labiatae 

♦Marrubium vulgare White Horehound 
Solanaceae 

* Lycium ferocissimum African Boxthom 
Myoporaceae 

(M) Myoporum insulare Boobialla 
Rubiaceae 

Galium australe Austral Bedstraw 
Asteraceae 

Brachycome diversifolia var. maritima 

Tall Daisy 

(M) Olearia phlogopappa Dusty Daisy- 

bush 

Olearia axillaris Coast Daisybush 
Olearia ramulosa Twiggy Daisybush 
Gnaphalium indutum Tiny Cudweed 
Gnaphalium luteo-album Jersey Cudweed 
Apalochlamys spectabilis Showy 

Cassinia 

Helichrysum leucopsidium Satin Ever¬ 
lasting 
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Helichrysum paralium Coast Everlasting *Carduus tenuiflorus Winged Slender 
Calocephalus brownii Cushion Daisy Thistle 


A NEW GREENHOOD FOR TASMANIA 
J.S. Whinray 

ON Christmas Day 1968 I found by accident a few plants of a greenhood orchid 
about 400 yards north - north - east of the summit of Walker’s Hill in the Darling 
Range, Flinders Island, Tasmania. The locality, about 1100 feet in altitude, carried 
Paperbark Teatree Melaleuca ericifolia scrub, which is all that remains of the former 
eucalypt forest. Of the three specimens taken, one flower was sent to Mr. J. H. Wil¬ 
lis at the National Herbarium of Victoria, and the remaining flower and bud were sent 
to the University of Tasmania Herbarium. Mr. Willis determined the specimen as 
the Blunt-tongue Greenhood Pterostylis obtusa and commented that it seemed to be a 
new record for Tasmania. 

I intended, in an article on Bass Straits plants, to claim my collection as the 
first Tasmanian record. Recently, however, Mr. Willis mentioned the species again. 
He wrote that he had come across, at the National Herbarium, a collection obtained 
at 3000 feet on Mount Wellington, Tasmania, on 25/5/1966 and labelled as "a form 
of Pterostylis decurva . ” After examining it Mr. Willis concluded ’’that this collec¬ 
tion by Miss Pat Palmer is really referable to Pterostylis obtusa , thus antedating your 
record for Flinders Island by nearly three years. ” 

So this gives two Tasmanian records of the Blunt-tongue Greenhood. It seems 
likely that further collecting could result in the finding of more Tasmanian localities 
for this species. As yet, though, I have not found Blunt-tongue Greenhoods anywhere 
else in the Fumeaux Group. 

The Blunt-tongue Greenhood is described on pages 87-88, and figured on 
plate 323, of Orchids of Australia by W. H. Nicholls, 1969 

THE STATUS OF THE WHITE-BACKED MAGPIE 
D. G. Thomas 

(Concluded from Tasmanian Naturalist No. 26) 

Change in Distribution 

Question 6 read - “Has there been a change in distribution, i.e. are 
magpies now restricted to only parts of the area or have they moved to different parts 
of the area?” 

Only 66 contributors answered this question; thirty one considered that there 
had been a change in distribution, 35 to the contrary. This is a difficult question to 
interpret in view of the magpie’s group territory. Some losses were almost certainly 
caused by groups shifting their nesting territories. Gains were recorded as birds 
extended their range as additional habitat became available, mainly because the bush 
has been cleared, particularly on King Island. Losses following the felling of nesting 
trees were recorded. 
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Present Status 

Question 7 read as follows - "What do you consider to be the present status 
of the Magpie?" Contributors were asked to use one of the categories "very common", 
"common", "rare", "local", "absent". 

Contributors were asked to use one of the categories "very common", and 
"common", 1 to "rare" and "local", and 0 to "absent". These values were enter¬ 
ed in the appropriate square of the 10,000 yard grid. The mean value was calculated 
for each square. A mean value of 0.1 to 1. 0 was recorded as "1", a mean value 
greater than 1.0 as "2", and a value of 0 was entered as "O". A blank square 
indicates that there were no returns for that square. The present distribution of mag¬ 
pies again corresponds well with the distribution of sheep as given by Scott (in Davies 
1965). 

Pates of Changes 

Question 8 read as follows - "If a change has occurred, or if a trend is 
thought to exist, is this in your opinion a recent event or part of a long term trend?” 

The answers received can be classified as follows : 

Part of a long term trend decrease 27 increase 13 

A recent event, decrease 6 increase 16 

No Change, 22 

In combination with the mapped distributions this suggests that there has been a long 
term decrease in some areas, probably in the North-West, North-East and in the outer 
suburbs of Hobart. It appears that the magpie has disappeared from the North-West, 
but this must have occurred before 1958 (Sharland 1958). In view of Littler's re¬ 
marks it may be that it was never common there. The number of recent increases 
far outweighs the number of decreases. 

The approximate dates, where known, when changes began were analysed. 
Omitting data for earlier than 1930 because of the few observations, the number of 
decreases appears to be sensibly constant. However, when allowance is made for de¬ 
creasing number of returns referable to events in the past (i.e. fewer contributors had 
experienced of the period 1931 - 1940 than 1941-1950, and so on) it is apparent that 
the frequency of decreases has not increased with time and may even have decreased. 
On the other hand, the number of increases has almost certainly increased since 1940. 
The picture, then, is of an arrested decline with evidence of recovery, particularly 
since 1960. 

Causes of Changes 

Question 9 read - "If you consider a trend exists, or that there has been a 
change in status, which 3 of the following factors (and in what order) do you consider 
to be the most important in bringing this about? (If you consider other factors, not 
listed, to be important, please include them at the bottom of the list). " 

Fair points were given to the factor listedas most important, three for the 
next most important, two for the next, and one point for all other factors listed as 
contributing to the change. The results, summed over all returns are 
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TABLE II 

Factors thought to be contributing to changes ( see text for method of scoring) 

Decrease Increase 


More or less disturbance 

3 

3 

More or fewer road deaths 

9 


More or less disease 

6 


Loss or gain in habitat 

47 

23 

Increase or decrease of toxic chemicals 

30 


Increase or decrease of use of 1080 

37 

4 

Other changes in agriculture 

32 

37 

Increased or decreased breeding success 

32 

27 

Change in habits 


9 

Increase or decrease in food supply 

47 

45 

Increase or decrease in irresponsible shooting 

16 

3 

Increased interbreeding 

Increased control of feral cats 

1 

4 

Bush Fires 

14 


Increased competition from other species 

7 


Drought 

3 


Increased predation 

Move from nearby areas that become unsuitable 

5 

4 


given in Table II, in which the factors with the highest number of points were those 
generally considered to be most important. However, a large total does not estab¬ 
lish a factor as a proven cause of change because the totals are derived from subjec¬ 
tive opinions. 

Loss of habitat and decrease of food supply are considered to be the most 
important causes of decrease. Both are inter-related, as are "other changes in 
agriculture" and "decreased breeding success". Increase of habitat, increased food 
supply, other changes in agriculture, and increased breeding success are the four most 
important reasons given for increases. These opinions strengthen the conclusion 
drawn earlier that the magpie, and its distribution, is determined by agricultural 
practice. 

The use of pesticides and 1080, both of which score heavily as reasons for de¬ 
creases, needs further examination. In view of the publicity given to toxic chem¬ 
icals in recent years it is heartening that these items did not score even more heavily 
than they did. Allowing for some inevitable bias, it would appear that direct pois¬ 
oning of magpies has not been serious. This is a generalization and may not apply to 
certain areas. For example, in fruit growing areas, such as the Huon, the magpie 
may be absent because toxic chemicals are used extensively, either through direct 
poisoning or through the reduction of insect numbers below the level necessary to 
support magpies. It is difficult to see how 1080 could directly affect the magpie 
which is almost entirely insectivorous. Ian Rowley (pers. comm. ) who has conduct¬ 
ed extensive rabbit poisoning trials on behalf of C. S. I. R.O. considers that magpies 
will not take carrots or apples, the major baits for 1080, and that it is doubtful wheth¬ 
er they eat poisoned rabbits. Magpies at carcases are probably foraging for insects. 
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He has recorded a few killed by eating poisoned oats in New South Wales. The use 
of 1080 may have indirect effects. One contributor suggested that a reduction in the 
number of rabbits has led to increased predation on magpie nestlings by raptorial birds. 

DISCUSSION 

The White-backed Magpie is restricted to settled areas in Tasmania, is 
mainly sedentary, is conspicuous and noisy, is well known to the general public, and 
cannot be confused with any other species. For such a species the method used in 
this enquiry is perfectly sensible, although there are few other species in Tasmania to 
which it could be applied. 

The validity of this type of enquiry has been discussed by Prestt ( 1965). His 
conclusion can be usefully restated: "In assessing the value of this enquiry, which 
obviously has its limitations as it is necessarily largely based on subjective impressions, 
it should be appreciated that in its absence these events would in the main have re¬ 
mained unco-ordinated and unpublished. ” 
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BIRDS SEEN AT LOW ROCKY CAPE - BIRCH INLET, JANUARY 1969 


Little Penguin - 1 ^eaghvgshed, Little 

Brown Ouail - Wanderer River 
Bmsh Bronzewing 

Native Hen - 1 heard,Lower Rocky Pt. 

Short-tailed Shearwater - large numbers 
off coast 

Black Cormorant - several 

Silver Gull - uncommon. 1 nest c/1 

Pacific Gull 

Plover sp. - egg found 
Pied oystercatcher - numerous 
Sooty Oystercatcher numerous 
Hooded Dotterel 
Red-capped Dotterel 

Japanese Snipe Christmas Junction Creek 
area 

White-faced Heron - 1 Lower Rocky Inlet 
Black Swan - 1 pair, Birch Inlet 

Black Duck - Common 
Chestnut Teal 
Grey Teal 


White-breasted Sea 

Eagle - 1 Lower 

Rocky Point 

Brown Hawk 

1 seen 

Black Cockatoo - 

common. Lower 

Rocky Point 

White Cockatoo - 

common, Lower 
Rocky Point 

Green Rosella 

nesting 

Ground Parrot 

6 seen in Button Grass 

Welcome Swallow 

common 

Tree Martin 

common 

Grey Fantail 

several seen 

Grey Shrike-Thrush 

- several 

Brown Scrub Wren 

Fairly common 
in some areas 

Southern Emu Wren 

- 6 seen, not 


common 

Superb Blue Wren - several, seen 
Yellow-tipped Pardalote - 
Crescent Honeyeater - numerous 
Pipit - several seen 

Black Currawong 
Forest Raven - common 


(A list of plants collected by Mr, Hume is available at the Queen Victoria Museum, 
Launceston - Ed, ) 
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NOTES ON TASMANIAN FRESHWATER MUSSELS 
R.C. Kershaw, Honorary Malacologist, C*ieen Victoria Museum 

THERE are two species of freshwater mussels in Tasmania. They are found only in 
rivers of the Tamar system in northern Tasmania. Moreover they are apparently 
confined to the South Esk and its tributaries - although a recent report indicates 
that mussels may be present in the North Esk. It would be very desirable if this 
distribution could be determined by naturalists beyond doubt and the author would 
be pleased to hear of information which may solve this problem. One of the spec¬ 
ies also occurs in Victoria. 

Iredale and Whitley (1938) studied the fluvifaunula of Australia establishing 
existing relationships. On the basis of the distribution of the mussels, other mollus- 
ca and fish, they named the Tobinian Fluvifaunula in southern Tasmania, and the 
Lessonian Fluvifaunula in northern Tasmania and Victoria. The essential difference 
as defined depends on the presence of Hyridella in the north and Legrandia in the 
mountain lakes. 


RECENT TASMANIAN SPECIES 
Velesunio more ton icus (Reeve) 1864 

This species has been known by several different names. The present name 
was established by Hiscock (1960) upon the discovery of the type in the British 
Museum. In the revised edition of W. L. May’s Illustrated Index of Tasmanian 
Shells the name Velesunio legrandi (Petterd) is used. (Plate 9, fig. 11). 
Distribution : The South Esk River and tributaries. 

Hyridella narracanensis (Cotton & Gabriel) 1932 . 

This species is correctly named in the Illustrated Index (Plate 9, fig. 12). 
Distribution : The South Esk River and tributaries. 

Coastal streams of Victoria east from the Yarra River. 
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The Species Compared 

There are very distinct differences between the two species. V. moretonicus is a 
much longer, broader shell when adult than is the H. narracanensis. The former is 
typically very broad from the dorsal margin posterior to the beaks, to the anterior 
margin. The latter species typically has a tapered (acuminate) posterior margin. 
The essential shell features of the two species are tabled below. 


TABLE 1 

V. moretonicus (Reeve) H. narracanensis (Cotton & Gabriel) 


Length ( max. ) : 

105 m. m. 

60 m. m. 

Height ( max. ) : 

65 m. m. 

35 m. m. 

Shape : Slightly swollen, 

Relatively swollen. 

not globose 

Outline : 

Ovoid 

Amygdaloid. 

Texture : 

Heavy and thick 

Thickened, not heavy 

Margins : 

Anterior : 

Rounded 

Slightly truncate, 

Posterior : 

Rounded 

rounded. 

Produced, acuminate. 

Posterior 

Elevated 

Slightly elevated. 

dorsal : 

Ventral : 

Straight 

Rarely straight, convex. 

Posterior ridge : 

Prominent 

Very prominent. 

Periostracum : 

Usually dark 

Olive to deep purple brown. 

Sculpture : 

Strong growth lines. 

Fine growth lines. 

Nacre : 

Purplish white, 

prominent rest marks. 

Blue, slightly irridiscent, 

Beaks : 

coppery blotches 

Swollen, not sculptured. 

coppery purple under beaks. 
Slightly swollen, 

Subfamily : 

Velesunioninae 

sculptured strong v-shaped 
ridges. 

Hyridellinae. 


FOSSIL TASMANIAN SPECIES 

THE following two species have been placed in the subfamily Velesunionae by 
McMichael (1957), whose work should be consulted for details. 

Prohyria johnstoni (Etheridge Jr. ) 1881 

Type locality Tamar River between Whirlpool Reach and George Town, Tasmania. 

Also at Legana. 

Etheridge's description is reprinted by McMichael. (l.c. ). He suggests that 
as the posterior end of the shells become acuminated, a muddy environment is indicat¬ 
ed. The geological age quoted is Oligocene, but more recent work indicates Eocene. 
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These early Tertiary beds were considered to be lacustrine. They may be of alluv¬ 
ial fan origin having been built up by streams flowing down the fault scarp into the 
Tamar trough. This has been a drainage system of considerable importance since 
the Early Tertiary. It is perhaps not surprising to find the Recent species Velesunio 
more ton icus in the Tamar system. By the West Tamar River, McMichael means 
the western shore of the Tamar River. 

Alathyria tamarensis (Etheridge Jr. ) 

This species, of which the description is quoted by McMichael (1. c. ), has 
the same locality and age as the Prohyria johnstoni. Although of the same Subfamily, 
the genus, Alathyria , now occurs in tropical areas of mainland Australia reaching as 
far south as the Murray River system. The suggestion by McMichael that it became 
extinct in Tasmania with the cooling climate since the early Tertiary appears very 
reasonable. 

Distribution of Tasmanian Mussels. 

Of the two subfamilies represented in Tasmania, the Velesunionae has the 
widest distribution throughout Australia. It is represented by a distinct species, 

V. moretonicus which is not found elsewhere. This species is close to but consistent¬ 
ly distinct from Velesunio ambiguous ( Philippi), which has a very wide distribution 
in eastern Australia, On the other hand the Hyridellinae are represented by 
H. narracanensis, a species which is well represented in the rivers of eastern Victoria 
including the Yarra. A close check of the distribution of the two species within 
Tasmania suggests that they are confined to the Tamar system, but there is no 
apparent record of their presence in the North Esk River. All records examined re¬ 
fer only to the South Esk River or its tributaries. Such a restricted distribution is at 
least curious, particularly when the possibility that the New Zealand Fauna may have 
come from Australia is considered (McMichael, 1958). It is not at present possible 
to offer an explanation, but a close study of all factors involved will be needed. 

Much study has been undertaken on the question of land bridge connections 
between Victoria and Tasmania across Bass Strait. In one such study Dannevig 
(1915) envisaged a Tamar Major River which received as tributaries the rivers of 
Tasmania and Victoria which flow into Bass Strait. This idea, which without doubt 
has some merit, would appear to assist in explaining relations between Victorian and 
Tasmanian mussels. There are none the less a number of rivers in northern Tasmania 
which would appear probable tributaries of such a system, but which do not include 
mussels in their fauna. One possible explanation is that the South Esk system is the 
only one in Tasmania providing a suitable environment. It has been normal in the 
past to describe the distribution as ’’found only in rivers flowing into Bass Strait 
This is however very misleading as the South Esk flows into the Tamar River far 
inland from Bass Strait. The Tamar River is itself a tidal estuary with a very differ¬ 
ent fauna. The extent to which this has been true during the Pleistocene may well 
have to be considered in understanding faunal distribution problems. 
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Habitat 

On the surface there appears no reason why mussels should not survive in any 
Tasmanian river. In discussing the ecology of Australian molluscs Iredale and 
McMichael (1959) remark that freshwater molluscs include a range from species able 
to withstand any degree of dessication to those not so able. Only a few Tasmanian 
streams would provide conditions involving any degree of dessication. Preliminary 
investigations suggest that pH of the water may be a factor to be considered as an 
animal immersed in water of pH 8 showed no sign of life for about one month. 

Placed in water of pH 7. 3 it resumed normal activity. 

An experiment is being conducted with the co-operation of Mr. R. Hume of 
Launceston. Specimens of both species are being kept under observation in an 
aquarium. Observations seem to indicate a rhythm in keeping with the findings of 
Hiscock (1950) who found an association between diurnal light rhythm and diurnal 
feeding rhythm in his studies of shell movements. His observations were carried out 
in the temperature range 17-27 C. , but he found no relation to temperature. Mr. 

Hume has recorded a range from 13-21 C. in his acgiarium. The highest river 
temperature I have recorded to January 1971 was 24 C. 

We have observed that, when feeding, the mussels hold an erect position 
balanced with one end immersed in the sand of the bottom. When moving, the 
shell changed to an oblique position as the foot was protruded. Movement was not 
frequent but there were short periods of activity and long periods when the only shell 
movement was the diurnal rhythm referred to. 

Animals have been taken alive in a variety of situations. They occur be¬ 
tween stones almost fully immersed in mud in the Cataract Gorge, Launceston. They 
occur in much firmer material amongst freshwater vegetation in the Lake River, and 
attached to a stone in fast moving shallow water of the Macquarie River. They have 
been taken both in main streams and minor tributaries of the system. Little of the 
early work done appears to have been preserved and a full investigation remains to be 
done in the future. Mr. Tim Hume's continued interest is therefore of very real 
value in the study of these animals. 
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BIRD MORTALITY ON KING ISLAND 1970 
M.T. Templeton 

THE Tasmanian Naturalist, No. 21, May 1970 gives the bird mortality on 7 Km of 
beaches on the West Coast of King Island in the winter of 1969. During the winter 
of 1970 similar patrols were carried out on the same 7 Km of coastline and speci¬ 
mens were forwarded to Mr. R. H. Green, Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston, for 
identification and preservation. Several birds brought to me from other parts of the 
Island are also included. 

One of particular interest was an unusually coloured Muttonbird Puffinus 
tenuirostris, found on the Grassy Golf Course. It was grey with a heavy mottling of 
white, which gave it the appearance of a Cape Petrel Daption capense. 

This years birds carried very little of the oily substance found on birds in 
the 1969 wreck and only 34 specimens of 11 species, two new to the Island, were 
found dead; whereas the previous year 68 specimens of 18 species were collected. 
This excludes Short-tailed Shearwater and Little Penguin Eudyptula minor of which 
the Little Penguin was quite common in 1969 with very few dead in 1970. 

One banded Little Penguin was recovered, details of which are as follows. 
"Banded as a nestling at Summerland Penguin Reserve, Phillip Island, Victoria. 

(Lat. 38°31S. Long. 145°08E) on 20 December 1969 by P. Reilly, Hampton, 
Victoria; found dead on the beach at the estuary of Porky Creek, King Island, 
Tasmania (Lat. 39°52S, Long. 143°51E) 120 miles S-W on 27 July 1970. Elapsed 
time 7 months. " 

The eleven species and dates of collection of specimens are ;- 

Eudyptes chrysocome — Rockhopper Penguin. A fresh specimen on Porky 
Beach on 12 July, and a dessicated specimen found 200 m south of the point at which 
the first was collected on 4 August. 

Procellaria cinerea - Grey Petrel. One specimen at Porky Beach 12 July 
(Possibly the first collected specimen from Tasmanian beaches) 

Pterodroma lessonii - Whiteheaded Petrel. One specimen at Porky Beach 
12 July and one dessicated specimen in long grass above the beach on 22 November. 
Daption capense — Cape Petrel. One fresh specimen at Porky Beach on 
11 August and wings of one on 30 September. 

Halobaen a caeru le a - Blue Petrel. One dessicated specimen collected by 
J. Hatten at Admiralty Bay, south of Currie on 11 July, one at Porky Beach on 4 
August and a dessicated specimen on 9 September. 
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Pachyptila salvini — Medium-billed Prion. Two specimens from Porky 
Beach 5 July, one dessicated specimen collected by J. Hatten at Badger Box, south 
of Currie 13 July, four at Porky Beach 22 July, one collected 2 km inland from City 
of Melbourne Bay on the eastern coast on 25 July, one dessicated specimen from 
Porky Beach 22 November. 

Pachyptila turtur — Fairy Prion. One dessicated specimen Porky Beach 28 
April, two Porky Beach 4 August and one dessicated specimen on 29 August and one 
on 1 November, 

Pachyptila desola ta - Dove Prion. One specimen Porky Beach and 
another at estuary of Porky Creek on 5 July, one collected by J. Hatten at Admiralty 
Bay on 11 July, one at Porky Beach 4 August and one at Half Moon Bay on 27 July. 
Pachyptila belcheri - Thin-billed Prion. One specimen at Porky Beach 5 
July two on 22 July and one on 29 August. 

Diome de a chlororhyncha - Yellow-nosed Albatross. One dessicated 
specimen at Half Moon Bay on 10 October. 

Diome dea chrysostoma - Grey-headed Albatross. One dessicated specimen 
at Porky Beach on 12 July. 

Tasmanembryon tasmanicus 
Alan J. Dartnall 

THE Bothriembryons are a group of snails which are found only in Australia. The 
stronghold of this group is south-western Australia where many species are known 
though the relationships within the group remain to be worked out. Three species 
are known from South Australia and one fromCentral Australia. One species, 
Tasmanembryon tasmanicus, is known from Tasmania where it is very common in 
some places. The shell is about one inch in length and is off-white in colour with 
longitudinal brown stripes. It is illustrated in Australian Shells by Joyce Allan, 1959 
p.377, fig. 89, 2a and An Illustrated Index of Tasmanian Shells by W, L. May, re¬ 
vised J, Hope Macpherson, 1958, PI. 42, fig. 7. 

Most accounts suggest that T. tasmanicus is known only from the East Coast 
of Tasmania near the sea on trees and rocks. However, Legrand in his Collections 
for a Monograph of Tasmanian Land Shells (1871) suggests that the species has a 
wider distribution, thus: 

"Swansea, Port Davey. - Gould. Bay of Fires, Prosser's Bay, on Boobyallas 
and Wattles. — W. L. Macquarie Harbour. “ Milligan . — Lloyd , Port Arthur. - 
Hurst. South Bruni on a rock. - Rev. H. D, Atkinson. Island near Port Davey. — 
Doherty". 

We do not know whether Legrand actually sighted specimens from the West 
Coast of Tasmania but it would be of great interest to know whether his informants 
were correct. If members of the Field Naturalists spot this snail during the coming 
summer specimens will be received gratefully at the Tasmanian Museum. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Handbook of Australian Sea-birds, by D. L. Serventy, Vincent 
Serventy and John Warham, 1971. Published by A. H. & A. W. Reed. Price $8.95. 


Until recently the only book readily available to ornithologists has been 
Alexander's "Birds of the Ocean", a very useful reference but it is worldwide in its 
coverage and does not give much detail as it is a pocket-book only. Recently Part I 
of "A Field Guide to Australian Birds" covered this field in more detail, but the book 
now under review provides all available information and will be the standard of refer^ 
ence for many years. 

The opening chapters outline the natural regions in the oceans round 
Australia, the ocean currents and the productivity of these waters, and the recent 
geological history which has had a direct effect on the region’s birds. Then follow an 
outline of the Sea-bird fauna, its migrations, some of the most interesting aspects of 
the biology of some species, brief notes on past and current research and a summary 
of conservation problems. All these aspects are dealt with in a lucid and very read¬ 
able form. 


The main part of the book deals in depth with each species recorded in 
the Australian region in each of the Orders of Penguins, Albatrosses and Petrels, Peli¬ 
cans Gannets and Cormorants, and Skuas Gulls and Terns. The following sub-head¬ 
ings are used :- (a) Field characteristics and General Habits, (b) Measurements, 

(c) Status of the species in the Australian region, (d) Breeding, including season, nest, 
eggs, incubation, nestling and breeding distribution and (e) Food. The authors have 
listed all known breeding stations in Australia, and this shows the extent of their 
investigations. 

Added to all this the book is amply illustrated with photographs (in full 
colour and in black-and-white), line drawings and keys to identification. In both 
copies 1 have seen the four pages of coloured plates, although numbered to indicate 
that they belong to the back of the book have been bound into the middle, between 
pages Nos. 118 and 119. 


It is to be hoped that this book will be the pattern for publications dealing 
with other Orders of birds. 


L.E.W. 


( The review copy of this book has been placed in the library of the Bird Observers 
Association of Tasmania - Editor). 


A Pocketful of Nature , by Peregrine (Michael Sharland), 1971 
Published by The Mercury, Hobart. 


Peregrine recently completed 50 years not out in providing the weekly 
'Nature Notes' to The Mercury newspaper. The publishers are to be congratulated 
in marking this wonderful record by producing this delightful selection of the author’s 
articles and photographs. Indeed, it is a fitting tribute to a man who has done so 
much to awaken the consciousness of the general public to the beauties of the Tasman¬ 
ian bush and its denizens. 

D.G.T. 


Macquarie 
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ECOLOGY OF TASMANIAN LICHENS 
G. C. Bratt 

WHEN one is intending visiting some part of this island for the first time it is con¬ 
venient to know what one will encounter. As few people are familiar with lichens 
a brief and crude description of the lichen populations of various regions of Tasmania 
is given below. For convenience seven generalised types of habitat - coastal rocks, 
dry eucalypt forests, dry grasslands, button grass areas, rain forests, mountain plateaux 
and mountain peaks - will be described. 

Coastal Rocks e. g. Coles Bay — Bicheno area. 

On hard coastal rocks providing a stable substrate (sandstone which weathers readily 
presents a confused picture) there is a very marked and colourful zonation of lichens. 
Between high and low tide marks and for a foot or so higher there is a black band of 
individually tiny lichens including Iichina pygmaea (upright stalked), Mastodia 
antarctica (upright leafy) and a mixture of Verrucaeia spp. (spreading and insepar¬ 
able from the rock). For the next 2-5 feet there is a predominantly orange band 
of orange and yellow crustose (inseparable from the rock) Caloplaca spp.; flattened 
leafy orange Xanthoria parietina, an upright fairly orange Teloschistes spinosus and 
in some areas green to orange Polycauliona cribosa , Above the orange band in a 
predominately white band composed of crustose species including Ochrolechia spp. 
(usually with tiny pinkish discs) and Catillaria spp. (with small black spots). 

Above the white band the zonation usually becomes indefinite because of the 
intrusion of higher plants but many lichen species may usually be located on the rocks 
and soil. Parmelia spp. (leafy lichens) such as the bluish erumpens and the yellow¬ 
ish caperata , furcata , dichotomy are abundant on the rocks and soil pockets usually 
show some coverage of a brown leafy lichen Pseudocyphellaria australiensis and 
various upright lichens such as Cladonia pleurota. 

The zonation described above may be seen on almost any coastline through¬ 
out the world although the species involved may differ in fact or in the mind of the 
taxonomist describing them. The species involved in the Tasmanian coastline 
zonation appear to be slightly influenced by our proximity to Antarctica as the 
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Mastodia and Polycauliona species mentioned above have their nearest relatives on 
some of the sub-antarctic islands. 

Dry Eucalypt Forests e. g. areas accessible from the Tasman and 
Arthur Highways. In such forests the dominating trees, the various Eucalyptus speci es 
do not provide particularly good sites for lichen growth, possibly because of the fre¬ 
quency with which the bark is shed. Dead and/or burnt Eucalypts and Acacias do 
provide good collecting points. 

On the old burnt stumps and logs may be found the tiny upright black top- 
ped Cladia schizopora , a five-lobed horizontally spreading Anzia wilsonii and the 
large spreading white-surfaced Hypogymnia lugubris , all of which are endemic to 
Australia and New Zealand. Smaller lichens on the same substrate are the cosmo¬ 
politan species Lecanora atra and L, blanda, the first visible as small white circular 
discs and the latter with black circular discs. 

More recently burnt trees, with plenty of charcoal still present, often 
support a small upright lichen with brown disc-shaped ends, Thysanothecium hooker j 
This species is presently considered to be endemic to Australia but very closely relat¬ 
ed species have been found in Indonesia and Japan. Living or dead Acacia trunks and 
branches are often partially covered with a number of yellow-green upright or droop¬ 
ing tubular Usnea species and similar but strap-shaped Ramalina fastigiata , R, pollj n - 
aria and R. ecklonii. Closely attached to Acacia bark are yellow patches of 
Parmelia rutidota and blue grey patches of other Parmelia an d Physcia species. 
Frequently present are easily visible but small orange spots of Lecidea cinnabarina . 

On soil and rotten wood a variety of upright Cladonia species such as 
subsquamosa, verticillata and cornutoradiata are found. 

Rock outcrops usually support a growth of the larger leafy lichens such as 
Pseudocyphellaria australiensis (brown), P, crocata (brown with yellow patches), 
Parmelia reticulata (blue grey) and P. conspersa (dull yellow). 

Such dry Eucalypt forests appear to support the same range of lichen species 
as similar areas on the southeastern mainland. 

Open dry grasslands e. g. country accessible from the Midlands 
Highway between Melton Mowbray and Powranna. Rock outcrops and forested areas 
are scarce in this region and in general are inhabited by the same species as described 
above. Lichens on the soil are relatively scarce but are of considerable interest. 

Many of the species appear to have curiously restricted ranges but this may be due to 
inadequate searching, 

Heterodia mulleri, which looks like sheep droppings when dry and like a 
rather yellowish liverwort when wet, is restricted (almost) to a narrow band on either 
side of the Midlands Highway between Ross and Cleveland. Parmelia willisii , a pale 
yellow-green lichen with narrow finger-like lobes which lies loose on the soil, has to 
date been found in only one paddock on the Lake Tooms Road. Parmelia 
amphixantha , a very similar species, but which is attached to the soil at the base of 
the lobes, has a wider distribution which stretches to the grasslands near Tea Tree and 
near Hamilton, There appear to be chemical differences between some of the collec¬ 
tions of Parmelia amphixantha and hence two species may be represented by these 
collections. The three described above are all endemic to Australia, 
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Smaller less conspicuous and cosmopolitan species with fairly wide dis¬ 
tribution in these regions include Lecidea decipiens . Dermatocarpon hepaticum and 
Diploschistes scruposus. The first two species are small plaques, pink and brown 
respectively, while the third species appears a rather larger white crust on soil. 

The general impression given by the lichens in this region is that of the 
drier parts of the Australian mainland particularly South and Western Australia, 

Button Grass regions e. g, Huon and Arthur Plains and surround¬ 
ing foothills. Although lichens are widespread on these plains they are often 
difficult to see because of the cover of button grass etc. but when the plant cover is 
thinner ( as the result of fires or other effects) the lichens, predominantly of the 
family Cladoniaceae, may be seen to full advantage. In these areas the ground 
may be carpeted with Cladia retipora (white coral-like) C, sullivanii (similar but 
black-green), C. aggregata (green but finer structure than previous two species) 
and Cladina leptoclada (pale yellow-green tufts). These species are probably all 
endemic to Australia and New Zealand. In slightly more sheltered areas Cladonia 
species, mostly cosmopolitan such as macilenta, pleurota , vulcanica (all upright 
lichens with red tips) and pyxidata , deformis, verticillata ( upright species with 
brown tips) may be found. A green flat leafy species with pink fruits, Thelidea 
splachnirima , is also frequent. Siphula species such as moorii and decumbens 
(white-green erect stiff blunt blades) are encountered in small patches on the plains 
and increase in abundance as one climbs the open hillsides. The latter three species 
are also endemic to Australia and New Zealand. It is considered likely that only in 
New Zealand could areas be found supporting a similar lichen population. 

Rain Forest e. g. Adamsfield Track and southern side of Sentinel 
Range. Many of the thickly forested regions of Tasmania are commonly referred 
to as rain forest but there are considerable differences in both the lichen and higher 
plant inhabitants. In the thicker darker forests dominated by Horizontal Scrub only 
a few lichen species may be found but they occur in great abundance. Limbs of the 
Horizontal Scrub may be completely enveloped in green lettuce-like growths of 
Sticta filix and ^Pseudocyphellaria billardierii . Pale green erect fronds of Sphaero- 
phorus melanocarpus growing from die trunks are also common. 

In the more open and lighter forests dominated by Nothofagus there is 
still an abundance of lichens and a much greater variety of species. Besides the 
species mentioned above the Nothofagus and other trees support a prolific growth of 
Pseudocyphellaria rubella , hirta, colensoi (all rather large lettuce-like plants with 
green upper and yellow lower surfaces), flotowiana , faveolata, pseudosticta 
(similar but with white or black under surfaces). Nephroma cellulosum and australe 
with the fruit visible as brown patches on the underside of the lobe tips are also com¬ 
mon, Sagenidium mollc . white mould-like patches, is present on the drier section 
of Nothofagus trunks. On the ground and the lower portions of the trees common 
species are Peltigera polydactyla and dolichorrhiza (both species have the fruit on 
the tips of the upper surface of the lobes). 

Similar forests and lichen species may be found in the western parts of 
New Zealand and South America. 

In "rain forests” of drier areas such as the slopes of Ben Lomond and Mt. 
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Barrow a smaller number of similar species occur less frequently. Similar areas may 
be found in the Otways in southern Victoria, 

Plateaux regions e, g. Cradle Ml, plateau. 

These areas, possibly because of similar high rainfall and poor drainage, show some 
features in common with the button grass areas. Thus they support a prolific growth 
of Cladia and Siphula species. The Siphula species become more plentiful and 
varied - complanata , decuinbens , foliacea, moorii (all whitish) and fragilis (like 
pale tea leaves). However, there are also a number of rarer species which indicate 
a similarity of climatic conditions on our mountain plateaux with those in northern 
Europe. Such species include Cornicularia aculcata (spiny red-black tufts mostly 
on soil), Alectoria nigricans (bluish white soft clumps mostly on rock). Cetraria 
islandica (clumps of brown flattened fronds on soil) and Thamnolia vermiculari s 
(white and resembling vermicelli on soil, rocks and cushion plants). 

Mountain Peaks e, g, Mt, Mawson 
The mountain peaks of Tasmania show considerable differences in their lichen popu¬ 
lations. Some of these differences may be because of climatic and geological 
features, while other differences may be caused by the effects of fire. Thus the 
peaks of Mt, Hartz, Wedge and Sedgewick, which show evidence of severe fire dam¬ 
age in the past, support only a very limited lichen population. Peaks which have 
escaped fire effects in about the last fifty years have a characteristic lichen flora 
which is probably similar in familial but not generic composition to that on other 
mountain peaks in similar climatic positions throughout the world. The most 
obvious species on the highest and most exposed rocks are the flat black Umbilicar- 
iacea e > including Agyrophora subglabra (particularly on north-facing vertical rock 
faces), Umbilicaria cylindrica, an d U, hypoborea . Tufts of upright lichens such 
as Neuropogon acromelanus (yellowish base with purple-black tips), Usnea glomera ta 
(similar but entirely yellow ) and Stereocaulon ramulosum (greyish with brown globose 
tips). Species which give colour to the rocks and which are almost inseparable from 
it include Rhizocarpon geographicum (yellow green) , Lecidea dicksonii (rusty orange 
with black spots) and Placopsis sp, (rusty to pinkish). 

With this brief description in mind, or pocket, one should feel a little more 
familiar with the lichen inhabitants of Tasmania and perhaps contribute to a more 
precise and detailed description by forwarding to the author unusual material from 
out-of-the-way places, ****** 

BROAD-BILLED PRION ( Pachyptila vittata) IN TASMANIA 

The Handbook of Australian Sea-birds, 1971, gives the Status of this bird as ”A 
rather rare bird in our area but beach-washed specimens have been found in Western 
Australia, Victoria and New South Wales in the winter. " 

In September 1961 I found a beach-washed specimen at Coles Bay. and it now seems 
that this is the first direct evidence of the presence of this species in Tasmania. 
Although the specimen was completely dessicated it was collected and lodged at the 
Tasmanian Museum where it has been retained in its collections. The following 
measurements are recorded - Wing, 203mm. ; tail, 92mm.; culmen, 33. 5mm. ; 
width of bill, 20. 5mm.; tarsus. 34mm. ; middle toe and claw, 43mm, 

- L. E. Wall 
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FURTHER KENT’S GROUP BIRD RECORDS 
J. S. Whinray 

IN the Tasmanian Naturalist No. 24, February 1971, I gave a list of birds seen on 
the three major Kent’s Group islands during November and December 1970. When 
I typed the list I omitted three species from it. They are : - 
Eudyptula minor (Little Penguin) for Deal, Erith and Dover Islands, Puffinus 
tenuirostris (Short-tailed Shearwater) for Erith Island (to be inserted in that order 
after Phaps elegans) and Hirundo neoxena (Welcome Swallow) for Deal Island (to 
be inserted after Chalcites basalis ). 

Of these species the Welcome Swallow should be added to the short list of 
native birds seen in the tussock grassland area of Deal Island. 

As well, I overlooked the sighting of the White-naped Honeyeater 
Melithreptus lunatus on Deal Island during the 1908 Australian Ornithologists’ Union 
Expedition ( Emu , 8:205-206, 1909). So my record of this species was the third 
for both Deal Island and Tasmania. 

1971 Visit to tlie major islands. 

I returned to Kent's Group in late November 1971 and spent a month there. Only 
two new birds were seen on Deal Island but both were new records for the Group. 

One Banded Plover Vanellus tricolor was feeding in open-tussock grassland about 400 
yards east of the head of East Cove for a few days in early December. Nearby, in 
tussock grassland burned in 1968, were a few Skylarks Alauda arvensis. I could not 
get close enough to qbtain a specimen. However, their soaring flight, hovering and 
singing helped me to distinguish them from the Pipits Anthus australis which were 
common in the area. I saw the White-naped Honeyeater Melithreptus lunatus again 
during this visit. The only sighting was of two birds in Lighthouse Valley in late 
December. 

In the 1970 list I recorded Ewing's Thornbill Acanthiza ewingii for the three 
major islands. However Mr. Ian Abbott, of Monash University Zoology Department, 
visited Deal Island in early 1971 and later told me that he considered the‘Deal 
Island species to be the Brown Thornbill Acanthiza pusilla. After examining the 
specimen which I obtained on Deal Island in December 1971 I agree with his opinion. 
As well, I consider that the Brown Thornbill, and not Ewing's Thornbill, is the species 
present on Erith and Dover Islands. 

Erith Island yielded only two new records. A Caspian Tern Hydroprogne 
caspia flew to the head of West Cove on 12-12-1971 but was not seen again. The 
species had not been recorded before for the Group. On the same day an Australian 
Gannet Sula serrator was seen wheeling over the outer part of West Cove. 

The only new record for Dover Island was the Starling Sturnus vulgaris. 

A flock of five birds was seen flying over the rise above the Squashway in the evening 
of 15-12-1971. Later that evening a single Starling was seen in the same area. 

North East Island 

North East Island lies about a mile and a half off the north-east part of Deal Island 
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and is one of the minor Kent’s Group islands. It is a granite ridge about half a mile long i 
long and rises above 300 feet in two places. Its area is about seventy acres. 

I visited it in late November 1971 and, by accident, set up my camp in a 
spot where Little Penguins Eudyptula minor , Fairy Prions Pachyptila turtur and Diving 
Petrels Pelecanoides urinatrix were nesting. The Little Penguins were tending young 
of various sizes, the Fairy Prions were sitting on eggs with fairly well developed 
embryos and the Diving Petrel young ranged from tiny birds to some as large as the 
adults. Most of the island is a Short-tailed Shearwater Puffinus tenuirostris rookery 
with the three species mentioned above nesting mainly in the coastal areas. 

Pacific Gulls Larus pacificus and Sooty Oystercatchers Haematopus unicolo r 
were nesting also. One pair of Cape Barren Geese Cereopsis novae-hollandiae was 
present on the island during my visit and a Blackbird Turdus merula was seen occasion¬ 
ally. It was the only introduced species seen or heard on the island. A bird of prey 
was seen from time to time and it was probably a Nankeen Kestrel Falco cenchroides . 

A few Silver Gulls Larus novae-hollandiae and a pair of Ravens Corvus sp . were present 
too. Only one cormorant was seen during the three days spent on the island. It was 
a Black Cormorant Plialacrocorax carbo. 

Most of the species I saw had been recorded by earlier visitors (Le Souef f 
1891; Mattingley, 1938). However, they did not record the Blackbird, Black 
Cormorant or the Nankeen Kestrel, 

References 

Le Souef, D, 1891, Victorian Naturalist , Vol. 7, pp, 129-130. 

Mattingley, A.H. E. 1938. Emu, Vol. 38, page 9. 

BIRDS OF LAKE PEDDER AND THE SENTINEL RANGE 
SOUTH-WEST TASMANIA 
D. G. Thomas and L. E. Wall 

INTRODUCTION 

THE Gordon River Power Development project of the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Tasmania will create two vast lakes, Gordon and Pedder, which will be Australia’s 
largest water storage. 12.8 million acre-feet. Dams will be built on the Gordon, 

Serpentine and Huon (Scotts Peak) Rivers and the area to be flooded includes the 
existing Lake Pedder, once the centre of a national park. Little appears to have been 
published on the birds of the area. Indeed, little has been published on the birds of 
Tasmania’s South-West apart from a paper by Green and Mollison (1961) dealing with 
Port Davey and the southern coast. Yet the South-West comprises one quarter of the 
State and is made up largely of cold-adapted vegetation that was more widely distrib¬ 
uted during glaciations (Ridpath & Moreau 1966). 

In this paper we seek to provide a basis, incomplete as it is,for further 
study of the birds of one of the world's few remaining truly wilderness areas. It is 
based on visits to Lake Pedder on 24 February 1968 (Thomas only) and 28 February, - 
1 March 1970. We have been fortunate to have been supplied with the observations 
made by personnel of the Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, and Queen Victoria Museum. 
Launceston, who took part in a general survey of the Lake Pedder area. 
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6-24 February 1967 : Messrs. A. P. 
John Swift ( Q. V. Mus. ). 

26 September - 4 October 1967 : 

27 November - 4 December 1967: 

23 February - 1 March 1968 : 


Andrews and A. J. Dartnall (Tas. Mus. ) and 

Messrs, A. P. Andrews and A. J. Dartnall (T. M. ) 
Messrs. A. P. Andrews and J. George (T. M, ) 
Messrs, D. Alexander and A. P. Andrews (T, M. ) 


To all these we express our gratitude for permitting us to include their observations. 

Tasmania's South-West has always been difficult of access and has only 
rarely been visited by ornithologists, which explains the lack of observations. Prior 
to the construction of the Gordon Road access to Lake Pedder was by light aircraft 
when enough beach was uncovered for landing or by a difficult walk of about 20 miles 
along the Port Davey track from Maydena. Access is now by a not-too-difficult 
seven-mile track cut by the Hobart Walking Club from the Gordon River road. The 
track leaves the road north of the Sentinel Range which has to be crossed. .The area 
included in this paper extends from the road to Lake Pedder and the Scotts Peak dam 
site and includes the Sentinel Range, Swampy Creek, Lake Maria, Mount Helder and 
Mount Solitary. 


HABITAT 


The climate is cool and wet, with up to 90 inches of rain a year, which has had a 
propound effect on the vegetation which is typical of the whole South-West, As is 
usual in Tasmania, various habitats exist as a mosaic depending on soil, aspect, drain¬ 
age, altitude, and the past history of burning. The following habitats, classification 
according to Ridpath and Moreau (1966), are common and representative : 
Permanent Water . Lakes, permanent streams and their immediate surrounds* 
including permanent marshes. 

Temporary water . Many streams flood, particularly during winter, forming 
large expanses of water in the valleys. Such waters are not important for birds, 
probably because of a shortage of food. 

Temperate rain forest. A dense forest dominated by Antarctic Beech 
Nothofagus cunninghami , Other common trees are Leatherwood Eucryphia. lucida 
Sassafras Atherosperma moschata , Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon , Native Laurel 
Anopterus glandulosus, and Celery-top Pine Phyllocladus aspleniifolius. In places 
the dreaded Horizontal Scrub Anodopetalum biglandulosum occurs. The floor is 
usually clear apart from mosses. This formation is peculiar to Tasmania, 
Sub-alpine forest . Dominated by Snow Gum Eucalyptus coccifera of various 
heights up to 40 feet, depending on soil and aspect, with a rich shrub layer. 
Wet-tussock and hummock sedgelands and moors. The most exten¬ 
sive community which is usually called "Button Grass Plains. " This is an unfortunate 
name because there are structural differences, ranging from practically pure expanses 
of Button Grass Mesomelaena sphaerocephala on wet acid soils in valley bottoms to a 
more varied and open structure, similar to low-altitude heath, with Banksia, Hake a 
and Leptospermum spp. as co-dominants in the better drained areas. The sandhills 
along the southern shore of Lake Pedder are similar to coastal heath and are dominated 
by Banksia marginata. 
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High moors . The mountain tops are largely rocky with a grassland community 
dominated by Snow Gras s Poa caespitosa . 

ANNOTATED LIST OF BIRDS 

Grebe Sp. Podiceps sp. Grebes were recorded on Lake Pedder by Museum personnel. 

The species was not determined but was probably the Hoary-headed Grebe P, polioce - 
phalus . 

Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo . One seen flying up Maria Creek on 28 Feb¬ 
ruary 1970 and again the following day when it joined three others on a rock in Lake 
Pedder. Recorded by Museum personnel. 

Little Pied Cormorant P. melanoleucos . Nine sharing the rock with the previous 
species. Recorded by Museum personnel. 

Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae . Recorded by Museum personnel, February 1967 
Pied Oystercatcher Haem a to pus ostralegus . The occurrence of this species at Lake 
Pedder is implied in Sharland (1958) but no details are given. 

Spurwinged Plover Vanellus miles novaehollandiae. Recorded by Museum personnel 
in February 1967 but not seen by us. 

Banded Dotterel Charadrius bicinctus . A party of four was present on the shore of 
Lake Pedder on 1 March 1970, They were resting as if tired after long migratory 
flight. 

White-faced Heron Notophoyx novaehollandiae . Five were present in a marshy area 
near the Serpentine River, Lake Pedder, Also recorded by Museum personnel. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax. Recorded by Museum personnel at Scotts Peak 
in February 1967. 

Brown Hawk Falco berigora, Recorded by Museum personnel at Scotts Peak, 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus fiinereus . Single birds seen and 
heard in temperate rain forest and sub-alpine forest. Also recorded by Museum 
personnel. We found evidence that they had been feeding on Banksia seeds at the 
edge of the Lake Pedder beach. 

Green Rosella Platycercus caledonicus . Surprisingly uncommon. Recorded from 
temperate rain forest and sub-alpine forest. Also recorded by Museum personnel. 
Ground Parrott Pezoporus wallicus . Heard calling at dusk in hummock sedgeland at 
Lake Pedder (one or two birds) and near the Gordon Road (at least two birds). 

Alexander secured a specimen at Lake Pedder. Probably it is sparsely distributed 
throughout the more open heath-like Button Grass areas but may not occur in pure 
mature Button Grass. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo Cacomantis pyrrhophanus. Heard calling temperate rain forest. 
Uncommon. 

Australian Tree Martin Hylochelidon nigricans. Single birds seen on two occasions. 
May be more common earlier in the summer. 

Grey Fantail Rhipidura fuliginosa . Heard calling in temperate rain forest. Uncommon. 
Pink Robin Petroica rodinogaster . Sparsely distributed in temperate rain forest. 

Dusky Robin P. vittata. A pair seen in scattered Banksias on the edge of the Lake 
Pedder beach. Also recorded by Alexander. 

( Continued next issue ) 
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EASTER CAMP, 31st March - 4th April 1972 
Cynthia Bay, Lake St, Clair 
L.E. & M. Wall 

FINE weather favoured the 23 members who attended, enabling them to enjoy to 
the full the delightful and most interesting area. Visits were made to Mt. Rufus, 
Mt. Hugel and the Hugel Lakes, Cuvier River Valley and the H. E. C. Pumping 
Station, and launch trips were made to Narcissus River at the north-western end of 
the lake. 

In 1952 the Club held its Easter Camp at Cynthia Bay, but no record of 
obversations made then has been published. However, "The Emu", Vol. 50 
pp 41-51 records observations made in the same area during the R. A.O.U. Camp- 
out in November 1949 and while these are primarily of birds seen there are good 
summaries of habitats and their vegetation and a note also of native animals seen. 

This record of Easter Camp, 1972, will basically comment on variations 
between the recorded observations of 1949 and 1972 with some additional notes on 
the botany of die area. The 1949 observations were recorded within the following 
habitats and this is repeated, firstly because it is a definitive method, and secondly 
for ease of reference : - Eucalypt forests, Myrtle ( Beech) forest. Snow Gum (sub- 
alpine) forest, Button grass, the lake and its shores. 

BIRDS 

Eucalyp t fo res ts In the Eucalypt forests the 1949 report lists the four most 
common species as the Crescent Honeyeater, Flame Robin. Yellow-tipped Pardalote 
and Yellow-throated Honeyeater, whereas in 1972 the Yellow-tipped Pardalote was 
seldom seen or heard It must, however, be borne in mind that this bird is now 
generally accepted as a migrant (partially at least) and by April most migrants have 
departed from Tasmania. The interesting point is that the Spotted Pardalote was 
very common in 1972 while in 1949 it was not seen at all although three people 
heard it call (all on the first day of the camp and none during the remaining five 
days) Ignoring the migratory birds, those recorded in 1949 but not in 1972 were 
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were Brown Goshawk, Tawny Frogmouth and Goldfinch, and in 1972 but not in 1949 
were Spotted Owl,Swift Parrot and Common Bronzewing. In addition, the Brush 
Wattlebird was reported in 1972 by D. Mosey but this was not confirmed by others, 
and the Yellow-tailed Thornbill by M. Wall. 

Myrtle (Beech) forest. The following birds not reported from this habitat in 
1949 were recorded in 1972 Golden Whistler and Swift Parrot. 

Snow Gum forest . In 1949 an unidentified owl was seen, but none was 
reported in 1972. A Peregrine Falcon was added to the list. 

Bu ttongrass . Striated Field Wrens, a Blue-winged Parrot and a Brown Hawk were 
listed in 1949 but not in 1972. 

The lake and its shores. It is interesting to note that a White-breasted Sea 
Eagle was seen in 1949 and again in 1972. At the earlier camp a pair of Silver Gulls 
was also recorded, but not in 1972. Black Cormorants were in greater numbers in 
1972, but no Little Pied Cormorants were seen, as was the case in 1949. The Eastern 
Swamp-hen was seen in 1949 only, and Hoary-headed Grebes and White-faced Heron 
in 1972 only. Probably the observation of greatest interest this year was a pair of 
Black-fronted Dotterels on the sandy beach near the H. E.C. Pumping Station as apart 
from being a new record for this district, it indicates a significant extension of range. 
In the Derwent Valley we have not previously seen it above Hamilton nor do we know 
of its occurrence on the Central Plateau. 

MARSUPIALS 

Bennett's Wallabies and the smaller Rufous Wallabies were very numerous about the 
camp but the latter were somewhat shy and seldom appeared until dark. Brush 
Possums also were in large numbers and very tame, even to the extent of raiding 
campers’ tuckerboxes. Ringtail Possums were also present in small numbers but were 
not so sociable, and a Native Cat which dodged about among the caravans after dark 
was a popular attraction. 

It is interesting to note that in 1949 the Ringtail Possum was noted as "fairly 
common" and that "the only evidence of the presence of the Brush Possum was a small 
piece of fur found in the Byron Gap". During the last twenty years there has been a 
drastic reduction in the population of the Ringtail and a corresponding increase in the 
Brush, but recent observations indicate that the Ringtail is starting to increase in 
numbers again. 

Platypuses can be seen on the surface of the lake occasionally but we believe 
they are not as numerous as formerly. One was seen this year on Shadow Lake near 
Mt. Hugel in the middle of a clear sunny day although they are usually active only 
early and late in the day. 

One unidentified bat was seen one evening on the verge of the camping 

ground. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 

A good list of plants in flower observed during Easter was made but these records 
were mainly of odd flowers rather than plants in full bloom - the exception was of 
Banksia marginata which was flowering well. Berries and other fruits were more 
common, especially in the eucalypt forests and lake areas. 

Eucalypt Forest 

The dominant tree of this area is the Gum-topped Stringybar k E. delegatensis 
- this name has been changed from E. gigantea which appears in "The Emu" report. 
Plants with flowers recorded were Prickly Geebung Perso onia juniperina, Banksia 
marginata, Blue Bell Wahlenbergia ceracea, Trigger Plant Stylidium graminifolium , 
Lobelia gibbosa . Parson's Bands Eriochilus cuculata and Hibbertia sp. 

Plants with fruits were Pink Mountain Berry Cyathodes parvifolia, Hakea lissos- 
perma, H. microcarpa, Climbing Blueberry Billardiera longiflora . Coffee Berry 
Coprosma hiitella , Native Currant C.quadrifida, and Dianella tasmanica. 

Myrtle (Beech) Forest 

The wetter forest of Beech Nothofagus cunninghami , Sassafras Atherosperma 
moschatum and Gum-topped Stringybark is favoured by ferns, mosses, lichens and 
fungi. Some shrubs with fruits noted in this area were :- Waratah Telopea truncata. 
Port Arthur Plum Cenarrhenes nitida , Heart Berry Aristotelia peduncularis. Mountain 
Pepper Drimys lanceolata, Pimelea drupacea, Snow Berry Gaultheria hispida and 
Sassafras. Flowers were seen on Leatherwood Eucryphia lucida and Persoonia gunnii . 

Snow Gum Forest 

The higher altitudes above 3,500 feet are exposed so trees are small and 
twisted. Tasmanian Snow Gum E. coccifera is the main tree, with Pencil Pine 
Athrotaxis cupressoides , and Grass Tree Richea pandanifolia common in more shelter¬ 
ed areas. Richea scoparia was found still flowering, also Baeckia gunniana , and 
Pentachondra pumila had berries. 

Bu tton grass 

In the wet Buttongrass areas of peaty soil the purple flowers of the Bladder- 
wort JJtriculam were seen. The Buttongrass Gymnoschoenus sphaeroce- 

phalus had many fruiting "buttons". 

The Lake Shore 

Tea Tree shrubs grow on the better-drained areas near the lake. The only 
flower in bloom here was the Sundew Drosera binata. 
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CRAGGY ISLAND. BASS STRAIT. TASMANIA 
J.S Whinray 

Craggy Island lies at the eastern end of Bass Strait between the Furneaux Group and 
Kent's Group. It is about two thirds of a mile long and about one third of a mile 
wide at its broadest point. Its area is about 80 acres. The island is a granite ridge 
which slopes to the sea on all sides. The five rocky peaks of the ridge range from the 
highest of 371 feet at the western end to the lowest of about 280 feet at the north 
eastern end. 

VEGETATION 

The main vegetation of the southern slopes of the ridge was Blue Tussock - 
grass Poa poiformis and Rookery Fireweed Senecio capillifolius. They grew together 
usually but there was an area of about half-an-acre where only the Rookery Fireweed 
grew The main vegetation of the northern slopes was very different from that of the 
southern slopes for it was dominated by low shrubs. These were Coast Saltbush 
Atriplex cinerea , Australian Hollyhock Lavatera plebeja var. tomentosa, Seaberry 
Saltbush Rhagodia baccata and Cape Wattle * Albizzia lophanta , Rookery Fireweed 
Senecio capillifolius was common, and Blue Tussockgrass Poa poiformis was occasion¬ 
al, amongst these shrubs. 

Cape Wattle * Albizzia lophanta was the commonest shrub on the rocky peaks 
of the ridge. The native shrubs on the peaks were Seaberry Saltbush Rhagodia baccata, 
White Correa Correa alba and one bush of the Sea Box Alyxia buxifolia . The occur¬ 
rence of the West Australian Cape Wattle was not very surprising as I found it growing 
on some cliffs of North East Island, Kent's Group, in November 1971. It was collect¬ 
ed in Bass Strait on Deal Island, Kent’s Group, in 1883 (J. H Willis, pers. comm ) 
and on Rodondo Island in 1947 (Bechervaise. 1947). 

Some small herbs were widespread on the island and occurred mainly in 
shallow soil on the margins of outcrops or in crevices. They were Austral Stonecrop 
Crassula sieberiana, Pink Purslane Calandrinia calyptrata. Tall Daisy Brachycome 
diversifolia var. maritima, Leek Lily Bulbine semibarbata and a Pearl wort Sagina sp. 
(too weathered to be determined). 

Plants confined to the coastal zone were Coast Goosefoot Chenopodium 
glaucum ssp ambiguum . Sea Celery Apium prostratum (coarse form only), Salt 
Couch Sporobolus virginicus . Coastal Sandspurrey Spergularia media and Beaded Glass- 
wort _Salicomia_£mnqueflora Other species growing in this zone were Coast Saltbush 
Atriplex cinerea . Shore Spleenwort Asplenium obtusatum , Rounded Noonflower 
Disphyma australe , Karkalla Carpobrotus rossii . Bower Spinach Tetragonia amplexi- 
coma and Blue Tussockgrass Poa poiformis. 

The only introduced grass noticed was the Ratstail Fescue * Vulpia myuros 
which was confined to the summit of the first peak east of the highest peak 

A list of the twenty six plant species I recorded on the island is given below 
As 1 walked around most of the coast, and climbed the five peaks, it should be a 
nearly complete one for the island 

Between forty and fifty per cent of the island's surface area is granite and 
lichens grow on most of this Some specimens were collected but I could identify 
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only two species, viz . Xanthoria ectanea ( Ach ) Ras. ex R. Filson and Teloschistes 
spinosus ( Hook f & Tayl ) J Murray Other specimens obtained from dead Cape 

Wattle also included the above species. The lichen specimens were lodged at the 

National Herbarium of Victoria 

FAUNA 

No mammals were noticed on the island. However one Metallic Skink 
Leiolopisma metallicum was collected and lodged at the National Museum of Victoria. 
Five other Metallic Skinks were seen. 

The BlueTussockgrass and Rookery Fireweed areas of the southern slopes 
were the main nesting area of the Common Diving Petrel Pelecanoides urinatrix 
which came in large numbers to burrows at night while I was on the island. No im¬ 
mature birds were found in the seventy burrows checked but some adults remained 
during the day. A few Common Diving Petrel burrows were found on the northern 
slopes The Fairy Prion Pachyptila turtur also nested on the southern slopes but under 
boulders and in crevices of the cliffs. This species landed in large numbers at night 
but, as its nests were inaccessible, I could not check them for immature birds. 
Specimens of both these species were collected and lodged at the National Museum of 
Victoria and the Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston. 

Little Penguins Eudyptula minor occurred over most of the island. Some 
adult penguins were moulting; others were tending large nestlings. I expected to 
find Short-tailed Shearwaters Puffinus tenuirostris nesting on the island but found no 
burrows. No shearwaters were seen coming in at night with the petrels and prions. 

The only gulls seen were Pacific Gulls Larus pacificus and up to nine were 
in sight at the one time No oystercatchers were seen but a flock of sixteen White- 
faced Herons Ardea novae-hollandiae was present. Grey-breasted Silvereyes 
Zosterops lateralis were common and were seen over much of the island. The one 
specimen obtained was lodged at the Queen Victoria Museum. The Blackbird 
*Turdus merula was the only introduced bird and at least twelve were present. 

Other birds seen were Brown Quail Synoicus australis (about twenty); 

Cape Barren Goose Cereopsis novae-holliandiae (two pairs); Black-faced Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax fuscescens (twelve); Australian Gannet Morns serrator (one rose almost 
to the summit of the north east peak); Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena (a pair) 
and Grey Fan tail Rhipidura fuliginosa (a pair). The two birds of prey seen were 
probably the Nankeen Kestrel Falco cenchroides and the Peregrine Falcon Falco 
peregrinus. 

My visit to the island was for two days from 30 March to 1 April 1972. 
REFERENCES 

Bechervaise, J. M 1947 The Rodondo Episode Victorian Naturalist. 64 : 18-20. 
Willis, J H personal communication The specimen is held at the 

National Herbarium of Victoria 
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LIST OF PLANTS OF CRAGGY ISLAND, 1972 

An asterisk marks a non-Tasmanian species and H marks a specimen lodged 
at the University of Tasmania Herbarium. All determinations are by the author. 


FERNS 


H Asplenium obtusatum 

Shore Spleen wort 

MONOCOTYLEDONS 


Poaceae 


H *Vulpia myuros 

Ratstail Fescue 

Poa poiformis 

Blue Tussockgrass 

Liliaceae 


H Bulbine semibarbata 

Leek Lily 

DICOTYLEDONS 


Chenopodiaceae 


Atriplex cinerea 

Coast Saltbush 

H Rhagodia baccata 

Seaberry Saltbush 

Aizoaceae 


Disphyma australe 

Rounded Noon- 


flower 

Carpobrotus rossii 

Karkalla 

Portulacaceae 


Calandrinia calyptrata 

Pink Purslane 

Caryophyllaceae 


Sagina sp. 

A Pearlwort 

H Spergularia media 

Coastal Sandspurrey 

Cruciferae 


H Lepidium ?foliosum 

A Peppercress 

Crassulaceae 


Crassula sieberiana 

Austral Stonecrop 

Mimosaceae 


H ’Albizzia lophanta 

Cape Wattle 

Rutaceae 


H Correa alba 

White Correa 

Malvaceae 


Lavatera plebeja var 

tomentosa 

Apiaceae 


H Apium prostratum 

Sea Celery 

Apocynaceae 


H Alyxia buxifolia 

Sea Box 

Lobeliaceae 


H Lobelia alata 

Angled Lobelia 


Asteraceae 

Brachycome diversifolia var maritima 
Senecio capillifolius 


H Sporobolus virginicus Salt Couch 


Dianella revoluta Blackanther 
Flaxlily 


H Chenopodium glaucum ssp. 

ambiguum Coast Goosefoot 
H Salicornia quinqueflora Beaded 

Glasswort 


Tetragonia amplexicoma 

Bower Spinach 


Australian Hollyhock 


Tall Daisy 
Rookery Fire weed 
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BIRDS OF LAKE PEPPER AND THE SENTINEL RANGE - ( Cont'd from last edition) 

Olive Whistler Pachycephala olivacea . Heard in temperate rain forest and sub- 
alpine forest Recorded by Museum personel from several localities. Probably not 
uncommon. 

Grey Shrike-Thrush Colluricincla harmonica . Heard in temperate rain forest on the 
Serpentine Range. Recorded at Lake Pedder by Alexander. Not common. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike. Coracina novaehollandiae . Only recorded by 

Alexander, at Lake Pedder. 

Tasmanian Thornbill Acanthiza ewingii . Common Seen in most habitats - 
temporate rain forest, sub-alpine forest, and wherever clumps of shrubs occur, 
particularly along streams in tussock sedgelands. Recorded by Museum personnel. 

Brown Scrub-Wren Sericornis humilis. Present in temperate rain forest. Recorded 
by Museum personnel. 

Striated Field-Wren Calamanthus fuliginosus. Fairly common on the edge of sub- 
alpine forest. 

Southern Emu-Wren Stipiturus malachurus . Recorded in clumps of dense shrubs in 
tussock sedgland and at the mouth of Maria Creek. Recorded from Lake Pedder and 
Scotts Peak by Museum personnel. Probably common but easily overlooked. It is 
quiet compared to other wrens, the alarm call is a very soft " Tzit Tzit", similar to 
that of the Superb Blue Wren but only carrying for a short distance. It rarely leaves 
cover but is not shy and can be "called up" readily. 

Superb Blue Wren Malurus cyaneus . Recorded on the Gordon Road and in Banksia 
scrub at Lake Pedder. Also recorded from Lake Pedder and Scotts Peak by Museum 
personnel. Prefers scrub surrounded by areas with low or no ground vegetation. 
Uncommon. 

Grey-Breasted Silvereye Zosterops lateralis. Small flock in sub-alpine forest. Lake 
Pedder. Recorded from the same locality by Museum personnel. 

Strong-billed Honeyeater Melithreptus validirostris . Small flocks recorded at Swampy 
Creek searching for insects on the branches and trunks of tall eucalypts. Recorded 
from Lake Pedder by Museum personnel. 

Eastern Spinebill Acanthorynchus tenuirostris. Only recorded by Alexander, Lake Pedder 
Yellow-throated Honeyeater Meliphaga flavicollis . Widespread wherever moderately 
tall trees present. Recorded by Museum personnel. 

Crescent Honeyeater Phylidonyris pyrrhoptera Abundant in all habitats with vegeta¬ 
tion more than three feet high, even isolated bushes in tussock sedgeland. A very 
noisy bird, calling from dawn to dusk. An altitudinal migrant that may not winter 
in the area. 

Yellow-winged Honeyeater Meliornis novaehollandiae. Uncommon Recorded in 
the same habitat and localities as the Superb Blue Wren Museum personnel also 
recorded it from the Serpentine River 

Australian Pipit An thus australis. Only recorded from Lake Pedder by Alexander. 
Surprisingly absent on all other visits. 

Beautiful Firetail Zonaeginthus bellus . Recorded in the more open sub-alpine forest. 
Also recorded by Museum personnel. Widely distributed but not numerous. 
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Forest Raven Corvus tasmanicus. Only recorded by Thomas. Uncommon. 

Black Currawong Strepera fuliginosa . Single birds and small parties encountered 
throughout the area. Probably not numerous as individual birds range over a wide 
area. 

We do not claim that the above list is complete and are certain that 
additional species will be added. We hope that it will serve as a basis for future 
study of the birds of Tasmania's magnificent South West. We would be grateful to 
receive any additional records for the area. 

References : Green, R.H. & Mollison, B.C. 1961. Birds of Port Davey and 
south coast of Tasmania. Emu 61 : 223 - 236. 

Ridpath f M.G. & Moreau, R.C. The birds of Tasmania ecology 
and evolution. Ibis 108. 348-393. 

Sharland, M.S. R. 1958. Tasmanian Birds 3rd. ed. Sydney 

Angus & Robertson. 

UNUSUAL BIRD SIGHTING 
David Pinner 

OBSERVED coming home from work 5 p.m. on 24 April, 1972. First glance thought 
to be a seagull as it looked about the same size. It was very obvious on further study 
to be some sort of kite as the bird was seen hovering, almost stationary at times. I 
was able to get a fairly good description as it was some 30 yards away in a paddock, 
about 20 ft. up. 

It looked a very dainty bird, all white underneath and grey above with a 
distinct dark grey marking on each shoulder. It would hover for about 2 mins, then 
wheel to one side to give me a good view of the bird from above and below. I 
watched it for ten minutes or more before it began to wheel off and fly to another 
position some 20 yds. away, down the paddock. 

I come to the conclusion the bird was a Black shouldered Kite Elanus 
notatus a s it differed from the Letter-winged Kite E. scriptus which has the extended 
black line on each under wing. 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Dear Sir. 

L. E. Wall's reference to the Broad-billed Prion Pachyptila vittata (Tas. 
Nat . No. 29) prompts me to record a specimen in the collections of the Queen Vic¬ 
toria Museum, Launceston. This bird was found, apparently dying, on the Orford 
golf course on 12 June, 1970. The finder placed it in the shelter of some bushes and 
on the following day returned to find it dead. It was received at the Museum on 16 
June and made into a study skin. Details are as follows :- Reg. No. 1970.2.24, 
adult female, weight 132 gm. total length 320 mm, wing (chord) 184, wing spread 
670, tail 96, tarsus 37.3, middle toe ex. claw 42.4, bill - measured after drying - 
exposed length 34.5, culmen 41, depth 12, width 22.2. 

R.H. Green - ZOOLOGIST 

___Queen Victoria Museum & Art Gallery, Launceston 

The Club's address is :- T F N.C. . G.P O Box 68A Hobart 


Macquarie 


S 70 . 
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REPTILES OF KING ISLAND 
M. T. Templeton 

RAWLINSON (1967) listed five lizards and three snake species for King Island. 

Green and McGarvie (1971) included one additional species, the Small-scaled Skink 
Leiolopisma pretiosum 

The finding of this skink, which is endemic to Tasmania, at Porky Beach 
in March 1969 suggested the possibility of another endemic species L. ocellatum 
being present also. This led to an intensified search for skinks, mainly on the West 
Coast of the Island. Although L_ ocellatum was not found, an enhanced pattern of 
the distribution of species has been formed. 

These are as follows: 

Whites Skink Egemia whitii. Naracoopa (Rawlinson 1967), Boulder Point 
(Green and McGarvie 1971); the rocky foreshores near Cape Wickham, open pad- 
docks with heaps of debris at Reekara, from under granite slabs on the plains near 
Sea Elephant River, on the east coast and Pearshape in the south. 

Southern Blue-tongued Lizard Tiliqua negrolutea. East Wickham, Pearshape, 
Grassy, (Rawlinson 1967), Pegarah forestry (Green and McGarvie 1971). It can be 
found in all types of habitat throughout the island. 

Tussock Skink Leiolopisma entrecasteauxi . Cape Wickham, Parenna, Seal 
Rocks, Naracoopa (Rawlinson 1967); Pass River (Green and McGarvie 1971). Possibly 
the most common skink, being found in all types of habitat and collected at Martha 
Lavinia, Wickham, Whistler Point, Reekara, Loorana and Cataraqui Point. One 
favoured habitat, where it occurs with L. pretiosum is amongst rocks and vegetation 
above high tide mark near Porky Creek Estuary. 

Three-lined Skink Leiolopisma trilineatum . Two specimens in National 
Museum, no localities given (Rawlinson 1967); Pegarah forestry (Green and McGarvie 
1971). This species is not common having been collected in sparsely grassed sand 
dunes at Yellow Rock, coastal grassland at Loorana and once at Reekara, all on the 
west coast. 

Metallic Skink Leiolopisma metallicum . Parenna, Yarra Creek, six miles 
N. W. of Currie (Rawlinson 1967); Pass River (Green and McGarvie 1971). It is 
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very common in and above damp areas at Loorana; amongst debris in tree covered 
country at Reekara and Sea Elephant, and was collected in tussocks at Cape Wickham, 
Small-scaled Skink Leiolopisma pretiosum. Littoral zone at Porky Beach 
(Green and McGarvie 1971). It has since proved to be widespread on the west coast, 
but has been found only in and near rotting kelp in the littoral zones of beaches and 
the rocky areas just above. It has been collected at Cape Wickham, Whistler Point, 
Porky Beach. Porky Estuary, Cataraqui Point and near Stokes Point. 

White-lipped Whipsnake Denisonia coronoides , Pegarah, Parenna, three 
miles west of Naracoopa (Rawlinson 1967); Pearshape Lagoon, Pegarah forestry 
reserve (McGarvie and Green 1971). It has subsequently been collected in wet areas 
at Loorana and Cataraqui Point and in sand dunes above Porky Beach. 

Copperhead Snake Denisonia superba . Six miles east of Loorana; Parenna, 
three miles west of Naracoopa; Naracoopa; four miles east of Egg Lagoon; East 
Wickham (Rawlinson 1967); Pegarah and Pass River (Green and McGarvie 1971). 
Subsequently recorded in swampy areas at Loorana, and also at Pearshape, Stokes 
Point, Ettrick River, Reekara, Martha Lavinia, Egg Lagoon, Wickham, Whistler Point 
and above Half Moon Bay. The Brown Tree-frog Hyla ewingii has been found in the 
stomach of most specimens examined. 

Tiger Snake Notechis ater . New Year Is. , Christmas Is. off the west coast; 
Seal Rocks (Rawlinson 1967); New Year Is. , Egg Lagoon (Green and McGarvie 1971). 
The only two additional sightings have been in swampy areas at Reekara. 

Loggerhead Turtle Caretta caretta . Off the east coast of King Island (Scott 
and Mollison 1956; Green 1971). In August 1971 a dead turtle was found in a de¬ 
composing condition in rotting kelp 6 km. north of Currie. It was dragged above 
high water, photographed and allowed to dry out. While drying out the carapace and 
bones were scattered, but most were collected in October and with the photograph and 
spirit preserved head forwarded to the Queen Victoria Museum, where they were 
pieced together and identified as of this species. 

A tortoise species was collected crossing a road at Pass River in March 1971 
and later released in the same area. Two were reported caught in Camp Creek near 
Currie about 1966. Two were also reported escaped at Egg Lagoon about 1962, one 
of which inhabited a lily pond for some time. 

My appreciation to R. H. Green of Queen Victoria Museum, Launceston for 
the identification of specimens, which have been added to the Museums collection. 

References;- 

Rawlinson, P. A. (1967) The vertebrate fauna of the Bass Strait Islands : 2 

The reptilla of Flinders and King Islands. Proc. 

R. Soc. Viet. 80 ; 211-23 

Scott, E.O. G. and Mollison, B. C. ( 1956). The Indo-Pacific red brown logger-head 

turtle, Caretta caretta gigas Deraniyagala and the leathery 
turtle Dermochelys coriacea (Unne) in Tasmanian Waters 
Pap. Proc, Roy. Soc. Tas. 90 ; 59-63. 

Green, R.H. (1971) Sea Turtles round Tasmania. Rec. Queen Viet. Mus. 38; 3-4. 
Green, R. H. and McGarvie A. M. (1971). The Birds of King Island. 

Rec. Queen Viet. Mus. 40 ; 29-30 
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BIRDS RECORDED IN SOUTH WEST TASMANIA 
J. S. & L. E. Luckman 

THOMAS and WALL(Tas. Nat. 29 & 30, 1972) drew attention to the scarcity of 
published ornithological records from South West Tasmania. This prompted us to 
consult our notebooks for several field trips to the area. As these trips were not 
primarily for bird-observing our notes are only of those birds readily noted on the 
route or around one-night camps, except for several days' camp at the foot of Mt. 
Mackenzie in March 1948. 

The Trips : 

Brief details of the visits made to the area are given below. Places visited 
and mentioned in the bird list are included : 

(1) March 1948. Boat trip to Port Davey, Southport Lagoon, Mt. Mackenzie, 

Spring River, Bathurst Harbour, Balmoral Hill, Schooner Inlet and Spain Bay. 

(2) December 1952. Kelly Basin, Bond Bay, Payne Bay, De Witt Range, West 
Coast N. of Green Island, Svenor Beach, Stephens Beach. 

(3) 1-12 January, 1953, Port Davey : Horseshoe Inlet, Moth Creek, New Harbour, 
Ketchum Bay, Wilson Bight, South West Cape, Falls Creek. 

(4) January 1956. Lake Pedder. 

(5) December 1958.- January 1959. Cox Bight, Rocky Boat Harbour, New River 
Lagoon. 

Annotated List of Species 

Eudyptes sp. : A crested penguin, very tired, at Cox Bight, 2 Jan. 1959. 

((Bronzewing Pigeon : Pigeons, probably of this species, were seen at Schooner Inlet, 
Bond Bay and a pair flying to and from a small island about ^ mile off 
Stephens Beach.)) 

Brush Bronzewing : 1 at Lake Pedder. 

Short-tailed Shearwater : Rocky Boat Harbour. 

Albatross sp. : unidentified bird off Rocky Boat Harbour. 

Little Black Cormorant: 2 Falls Creek, New Harbour; 1 Lake Pedder. 

Gannet : diving in Payne Bay 

Silver Gull: Bond Bay; numerous on beach north of Green Is.; rookeries on rocky 
point near wreck of "Svenor" and on a rocky reef just beyond the breakers on 
beach south of Svenor Beach (about 35 birds); numerous Ketchum Bay; 4 at 
Lake Pedder. 

Pacific Gull: Bond Bay, south of Stephens Beach, Ketchum Bay. 

Pied Oystercatcher : Bond Bay, numerous beach N. of Green Is.; 2 beach south of 
Svenor Beach; 2 Ketchum Bay; 3 reported to us, Lake Pedder. (our list for 
Lake Pedder was passed to Mr. M. S. R. Sharland and could account for his 
reference in "Tasmanian Birds"). 

Sooty Oystercatcher : 2 pairs on rocky point and rocky reef just off-shore from camp, 
Mt. Mackenzie; 6 beach N.of Green Is.; pair nesting on rocky reef Stephens Beach. 
Hooded Dotterel : 2 on sand-spit, Kelly Basin. 
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Red-capped Dotterel : 6 on beach N. of Green Is.; common Stephens Beach; 
common Ketchum Bay. 

((Bar-tailed Godwit: Kelly Basin. )) 

Greenshank : 1 Kelly Basin. 

Japanese Snipe : on plain N. of Cox Bight. 

White-faced Heron : Spring River. 

((White-necked Heron : 2 on rocks in Rocky Boat Harbour, 14 Jan. 1959)). 

Black Swan : Numerous Bathurst Harbour; numerous Horseshoe Inlet; several Falls 
Creek; numerous New River Lagoon. 

Duck spp. : numerous ducks, including 6 small ducklings, Horseshoe Inlet. 

Black Duck : two flocks, of 15 and 32, Spring River; Bond Bay ; 2 Lake Pedder. 

Teal sp. : 12 on Spring River. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle : 3 over ridge, Ketchum Bay; 2 Lake Pedder. 

White-breasted Sea Eagle ; 2 Balmoral Hill; 1 Spain Bay; 1 Bond Bay; 2 Kelly 
Basin; 1 over coastal scrub W. of De Win Range; New River Lagoon. 

Spotted Owl: heard on ridges NW of New Harbour; heard Lake Pedder. 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo : 6 on plains N. of Kelly Basin; 10 De Witt Range; 

4 Lake Pedder. 

White Cockatoo : N. of Bond Bay; in scrub inland from Svenor Beach. 

Green Rosella ; Spring River; Bond Bay; Kelly Basin; 3 Lake Pedder. 

Blue-winged Parrot: 2 Moth Creek. 

Orange-bellied Parrot : several bright green parrots with deep yellow underneath, 

easy to approach, in low bushes near camp, were identified as of this species, 
Stephens Beach. 

Ground Parrot : 3 on plains N. of Kelly Basin; 6 end of De Witt Range; 6 in vicinity 
of Horseshoe Inlet; 2 Moth Creek; Falls Creek; 2 on plain N. of Cox Bight; 

1 Lake Pedder. 

(In ’’Birds of Port Davey and south coast of Tasmania” (Emu 61: 223-236, 1961) 
Green and Mollison refer to Leo Luckman seeing ’a nest of large feathered 
young about Jan. 1 in the South-east Cape area*. This is incorrect. Leo 
Luckman took colour photos of feathered young some distance behind Clayton’s 
house at Bond Bay, Port Davey in Dec. 1958). 

Fantail Cuckoo : heard in scrub inland from Svenor Beach; heard Lake Pedder. 

Welcome Swallow : 1 Lake Pedder. 

Tree-Martin ; numerous Southport Lagoon; 2 on ridge above Wilson Bight; 3 Lake 
Pedder. 

Grey Fantail; Bond Bay. 

Flame Robin : pair Lake Pedder. 

Pink Robin : near creek S. end of Ketchum Bay. 

Dusky Robin : pair Moth Creek; Lake Pedder. 

Olive Whistler : Bond Bay. 

Grey Shrike-Thrush : several in coastal scrub along beaches, Bond Bay, Payne Bay; 

3 Lake Pedder. 

Brown Scmb-Wren ; several around camp Mt. Mackenzie; Bond Bay; Lake Pedder. 

Striated Field Wren : Lake Pedder. 
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Little Grassbird : Lake Pedder. 

Superb Blue Wren : numerous Moth Creek; 3 Lake Pedder. 

Grey-breasted Silvereye : Lake Pedder. 

Yellow-throated Honeyeater : Mt. Mackenzie; Bond Bay; Moth Creek. 

Crescent Honeyeater : numerous in scrub behind beach Ketchum Bay; numerous 
Lake Pedder. 

Yellow-winged Honeyeater : Stephens Beach; numerous Lake Pedder. 

Pipit; Kelly Basin; on plains N. of Kelly Basin. 

Firetail Finch : numerous Southport Lagoon; several around camp Mt. Mackenzie; 
in low scrub Kelly Basin; numerous in low scrub on granite South West Cape; 
pair Lake Pedder. 

Forest Raven : 1 Lake Pedder. 

Black Currawong : numerous Kelly Basin; 2 Lake Pedder. 

(Species included in double brackets are those that were not identified with certain¬ 
ty, plus one, the White-necked Heron, which is so rare in Tasmania that a sight 
record cannot be accepted unequivocably without a substantiating field description 
taken at the time of sighting - Ed. ) 

BIRDS OF A SUBURBAN GARDEN 
D. G. Thomas 


Introduction: 

Suburban gardens are largely given over to the cultivation of introduced plants and 
support large numbers of introduced bird species. Consequently, few ornithologists 
make regular observations of the species occurring in their gardens. Yet there is 
quite a lot of useful information to be gained from so doing. The following account 
is based on almost five years' observations, from 23 June 1966 to 28 May 1971 in 
a Lutana garden and adjoining paddock. My house was close to the River Derwent 
and water birds are included. 

My method was to keep a chart on which every species seen on any day was 
recorded. Observations were made whenever possible and were not restricted to 
particular times. The results obtained can be treated mathematically, but what 
follows is qualitative rather than quantitative. A total of 58 species was recorded 
during the period, with a daily mean of 9.5 species. 

List of Species : 

Little Penguin Eudyptula minor. A single record. 

Indian Turtle Dove Streptopelia chinensis . Resident in small numbers. Less 
common in 1970 when it was not recorded in several months. 

Eastern Swamphen Porphyrio melanotus . One record of a small party. 

Coot Fulica atra . Present in small numbers in most years from April to September. 

Earliest 30 April, latest 21 September. 

Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo . Present in every month. Noticeably 
less common July - November. Breeds on piles in the river. 

White-breasted Cormorant P. fuscescens . One record only. 
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Little Pied Cormorant P. melanoleucos . Present in every month, commonest 
April - August. 

Crested Tern Sterna bergii . Uncommon. Recorded every month but more 
frequently January - March. 

Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae. Common all year. 

Pacific Gull L. pacificus. Present in every month but more numerous 

June - December. 

Dominican Gull L. dominicanus. Uncommon in 1966 and 1967, becoming more 
common in 1968. Recorded every month from February 1968 - May 1971, 
except November 1968, January, May, July, September, October 1969, 
November 1970 and January 1971. 

Sooty Oystercatcher Haematopus unicolor. A single sound record. 

Spurwinged Plover Vanellus miles. Fairly common, recorded every month. 

White-faced Heron Notophoyx novaehollandiae. Present in most years. Records 
for every month except January and September. 

Black Swan Cygnus atratus . Occasional visitor. A pair with 5 large cygnets 

spent a few days in the area at a time when a family of the same size was 
reported in the press as having disappeared from the Kingston area. 

Swamp Harrier Circus approximans. Four records, 1 in January and 3 in February. 

White-breasted Sea Eagle Haliaetus leucogaster . A single record of a bird 

flying up-river. This bird had been seen passing over the city a few minutes 
earlier by L. E. W all. 

Little Falcon Falco longipennis . A single record, June 1968. 

Peregrine Falcon F. peregrinus . A single record, August 1968. 

Brown Falcon F. berigora. The most frequently seen raptor with a total of 
19 occurrences in all months. 

Nankeen Kestrel F. cenchroides. A single record, February 1968. 

Musk Lorikeet Glossopsitta concinna. A single record, September 1967. 

White Cockatoo Kakatoe galerita . Seen and heard'on several occasions, all except 
one, when 5 birds were present, almost certainly aviary birds. 

Galah K. roseicapilla, A single bird seen on several occasions. Almost certain¬ 
ly an aviary bird. 

Eastern Rosella Platycercus eximius . A few birds (2 - 5) are present in most 
winters; Earliest 22 March, latest 28 September. 

Swift Parrot Lathamus discolor. Regular summer visitor, August to February, 
most numerous in September and October, becoming uncommon after 
December. In 1970 a small flock wintered in the area. Earliest 22 August, 
latest 19 February. 

Spine-tailed Swift Hirundapus caudacutus . Flocks occasionally occur briefly in 
the area, two occurrences during the period being considered, in February 
and March. 

Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus . A regular summer visitor from September 
(occasionally August) to December, after which only occasional birds, 
invariably juveniles, are seen. Earliest 23 August, latest 23 February. 
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Fan-tailed Cuckoo Cacomantis pyrrhophanus. Occasional visitor. Six records, 
all of single birds, four in October in the same year. Also recorded in 
November and February. 

Golden Bronze Cuckoo Chalcites plagosus . A single sound record, October 1967. 

Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena . Regular summer visitor, occasionally 

breeding within the area. Present September to January or February. Only 
a single record outside this period - in April 1970. Earliest 4 September, 
latest 25 February. 

Tree Martin Hylochelidon nigricans . Occasional summer visitor between 
October and February. 

Grey Fantail Rhipidura fuliginosa. Three records, one in May and two (in 
different years) in October. 

Satin Flycatcher Myiagra cyanoleuca. A single record, November 1970. 

Scarlet Robin Petroica multicolor. Winter visitor, both males and females, in 
most years, April to July. 

Flame Robin P. Phoenicia . Winter visitor in most years in small numbers, 

May to September. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike Coracina novaehollandiae. Occasional visitor, 
September to November. 

Blackbird Turdus merula. Common resident. 

White-fronted Chat Ephthianura albifrons. Three records of small flocks passing 
through the area, June July and November. 

Brown Thombill Acanthiza pusilla . One record, June 1968. 

Superb Blue Wren Malurus cyaneus . A party of five (1 male, 1 female, 3 im¬ 
mature males) was present occasionally from September 1968 to January 1969 
and regularly from then until August 1969. The party disappeared and was 
not seen again until January 1970 when it was seen on most days until it again 
disappeared in April 1971. 

Spotted Pardalote Pardalotus punctatus. A regular winter visitor from May to 
to September, occasional in other months. 

Yellow-tipped Pardalote P. striatus . Recorded in all months from July to March, 
most frequently August to October, suggestive of the arrival of migrants. 

Absent April to June. 

Grey-breasted Silvereye Zosterops lateralis. Recorded in all months in most 

years .but generally most numerous in winter, April - August. Does not breed 
in the study area. 

Eastern Spinebill Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris . Occasional winter visitor, 

April - July. 

Yellow-throated Honeyeater Meliphaga flavicollis . One or two birds present 

from March to July 1967 and February to August 1968. 

Crescent Honeyeater Phylidonyris pyrrhoptera, Regular and common winter vis¬ 
itor April to September, uncommon at other times. 

Yellow-winged Honeyeater P. novaehollandiae. A winter visitor in some years. 

Not recorded in 1969 and 1971 (but present again in 1972). Occurs usually 
in small flocks. 
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Yellow Wattlebird Anthochaera paradoxa . Occasional visitor outside the breeding 
season. Three records - March, April and September. 

Skylark Alauda arvensis . A summer visitor, breeding in small numbers. Uncom¬ 
mon February to June. 

Pipit An thus australis. Two records of small flocks, March and June. 

Greenfinch Chloris chloris . Seldom recorded before June 1968 since when num¬ 
bers have increased markedly. Now an established local breeder. Forms 
flocks outside the breeding season. 

Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis. Common breeding species. Forms nomadic flocks 
outside the breeding season. Much less numerous March to August. 

House Sparrow Passer domesticus . Common breeding species. In some winters 
becomes significantly less numerous. 

Starling Sturnus vulgaris. Common breeding species. In winter very large flocks 
pass over on their way to and from the roost on the lift-span of the old Hobart 
bridge. 

Forest Raven Corvus tasmanicus . Common outside the breeding season, February 
to September. Does not breed within the area and decidedly less common 
October to January. 

Grey Butcherbird Cracticus torquatus. Irregular up to April 1969 when a pair 
established themselves in the area, remaining until September 1971, since 
when it has only been an irregular visitor. 

White-backed Magpie Gymnorhina hypoleuca. A single record for July. 

Discussion 

Certain conclusions about the status of various species can be deduced from the above 
Resident breeding species. Ignoring introduced species, only a few species of native 
birds appear likely to establish themselves as breeding - Swift Parrot, Pallid Cuckoo, 
Welcome Swallow, Superb Blue Wren, Grey-breasted Silvereye and Grey Butcherbird. 
Regular summer visitors. These comprise Swift Parrot, Pallid Cuckoo, Welcome 
Swallow, Tree Martin, Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike, Yellow-tipped Pardalote and 
Skylark. All except the Skylark are migratory. 

Regular winter visitors . These comprise Coot, Eastern Rosella, Flame Robin, Scarlet 
Robin, Spotted Pardalote, Silvereye, Yellow-throated Honeyeater, Crescent Honey- 
eater, Yellow-winged Honeyeater. Of these, the Silvereye is known to be a partial 
migrant with numbers crossing Bass Strait, and the Flame Robin is thought to be one. 
The occurrence of the other species of land birds suggests that they are altitudinal 
migrants. 

Occasional visitors . The occasional occurrence of species such as the White-fronted 
Chat, Brown Thombill, Eastern Spinebill and Yellow Wattlebird during winter months 
suggests hard weather movements. This is somewhat of a misnomer because birds do 
not move as a direct response to hard weather (i. e. cold) but to a local failure of the 
food supply which may be the direct result of cold weather. 

The occasional occurrence of the Satin Flycatcher, Yellow-tipped Pardalote, 
Grey Fan tail, Fantail Cuckoo and Golden Bronze Cuckoo suggests that these species 
are migratory. 


Macquarie. 


T / <r ? 
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EDITORIAL 

ON reading this issue it may seem to many that the Tasmanian Naturalist is biased 
towards ornithology as a matter of editorial policy. This is not so. An editor can 
only publish the material that is submitted to him. 

It is a matter for conjecture just how long an eight page issue can con¬ 
tinue to be published every three months. It may appear that, as editor, l am using 
the Naturalist as a vehicle for my own writings. Again, this is not the case. I am 
having to produce articles or reduce the number of pages in each issue. This state 
of affairs cannot continue for long because I am rapidly runningout of material. * 

It is in the hands of subscribers to reduce die balance between the various 
branches of natural history and to ensure the continued publication of thirty-two 
pages a year. All contributions, dealing with any aspect of the natural history of 
Tasmania will be considered for publication. 

David Thomas 

A LARGE NATIVE COCKROACH ( Polyzosteria oculata ) 

Alison Green 


AN interesting addition to the Tasmanian Museum’s collection of insects was made 
during a visit by a party from the Hobart Walking Club to the Friendly Beaches, on 
the East Coast of Tasmania. On the 10th December, 1972, the group walked south¬ 
wards along a vehicular track, about one-quarter of a mile inland from the shore. 
Suddenly, Miss Aina Miezitis drew my attention to a large cockroach which was 
perched precariously on a twig of a tea tree bush beside the track. When I tried to 
seize it, the insect dropped to the ground and was nearly lost, but Aina managed to 
capture it for me in spite of its fast movements. 

The specimen found at the Friendly Beaches is a male. A check of the 
Tasmanian Museum’s collection produced one female example, collected at Eagle- 
hawk Neck, in March. 1941, by D Colbron Pearse. These cockroaches are larger 

than any others which I have seen in the Tasmanian bush, both specimens being 
29 mm long, with a maximum breadth of 19 mm for the male and 20. 5 mm for 
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for the female. The upper surface of the body is dull black with a hint of bronze, 
while the cerci (a pair of appendages at the posterior end) are black with an orange 
border. 

The species has been identified as Polyzosteria oculata Tepper, 1893. 
following a comparison of the two specimens with a description given by Mackerras 
( 1965, p. 860). The distribution of P. oculata listed by Mackerras includes only 
South Australian and Victorian localities. An examination of the Zoological Record 
(1893 - 1967) has confirmed that this large native cockroach has not previously been 
recorded from Tasmania. 

Reference: MACKERRAS, M.J. (1965). Australian Blattidae 

( Dlattodea ). 

I. General remarks, and revision of the genus Polyzosteria Burmeister. Aust. J. 
Zool. 13 : 841 - 82, pis. 1-2. 

SEABIRD MORTALITY ON KING ISLAND 1971-72 
M.T. Templeton 

THIS is a continuation of reports on Sea-bird mortality on King Island 1969 (Tas. 

Nat. No. 21 May 1970) and 1970 (Tas. Nat. No. 28 Feb. 1972). Patrols were 
maintained over the same area, with an extension in 1972 to occasional visits to 
rocky foreshores near Currie and also specimer ■ collected by several people on other 
beaches. Specimens were forwarded to R. H. Green at the Queen Victoria Museum, 
Launceston for determination and preservation when suitable. 

The winter of 1971 was free of beach washed birds except for a very occas¬ 
ional Little Penguin Eudyptula minor and two sea-bird species, one of which is a local 
breeder. 

Species: - 

Macronectes giganteus Giant Petrel 

One dessicated at Porky Estuary on 1 May and one collected by T. Clemons 
on Porky Beach 3 June. 

Pachyptila turtur Fairy Prion 

On 1 May the remains of 30 killed by feral cats and rats were counted on 
Grassy Island. This small island of about one acre has been joined to the mainland 
by a break water to form the new port. A rookery of about 200 pair were found, but 
between September 1971 and January 1972 they were nearly exterminated. One dead 
bird was found on Porky Beach on 1 June. 

Species found in 1972 
Eudyptula minor Little Penguin 

Suffered heavily all along the west coast. In one patrol in July over 50 
were counted on the patrolled beach and the wreck was continued all along the coast. 
Eudyptes chrysocome Rockhopper Penguin 

Specimens were collected at Half Moon Bay on 21 July, and Porky Beach 
on 23 July and 31 July. 
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Eudyptes pachyrhynchus Fiordland Penguin 

one was collected by R. Drake at Badger Box on ‘28 July and another on 
24 August One at Currie on 29 July, one was collected by G. Clark at Badger Box 
on 25 August and one at Porky Beach on 20 September 
Pcerodroma macroptera Great- winged Petrel. 

One at Currie on 12 July and one at Porky Beach on 20 September. 
Pterodroma-sp . 

A dessicated specimen with only head and wings intact on Porky Beach 

on 9 July. 

Daption capense Cape Petrel. 

Dessicated specimens at Porky Beach on 9 July and two at Porky Estuary 

on 10 July. 

Halobaena caerulea Blue Petrel 

One at Porky Beach on 16 July and another on 20 September. 

Pachyptila turtur Fairy Prion 

Five at one point on Porky Beach on 23 July and another five at the same 
point on 30 July, one at Half Moon Bay on 27 July and one a kilometre inland at 
Loorana on 14 August. 

Pachyptila desolata Dove Prion 

One on Porky Beach 23 May 
Pachyptila belcheri Thin-billed Prion 

One was collected by D. Meech at Whalebone Bay on 2 April, and four 
from Porky Beach in July. 

Pelecanoides urinatrix Diving Petrel 

One was collected by D. Meech at Burgess Bay on 16 April, a dessicated 
specimen at Porky Estuary on 10 July and another below Wickham Lighthouse in Sept. 
Diomedea exulans Wandering Albatross “ One at Currie on 12 July. 

Diomedea melanophris Black-browed Albatross. 

One immature specimen at Currie on 12 July. 

Diomedea chlororhynchos Yellow-nosed Albatross. 

One dessicated specimen on Porky Beach on 21 August. 

Puffinus gavia Fluttering Shearwater 

One dessicated specimen was found below Wickham Lighthouse on 1 January. 
Ardea pacifica Pacific Heron 

The first record of this species for King Island was a dead bird found at 
Porky Estuary on 23 July. Subsequently six were found at Yarra Creek in July, re¬ 
maining until September, with one still present at Yambacoona in November. 
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STARLING ROOST ON THE TASMAN BRIDGE, HOBART 
L.E. Wall 

FOR many years the Starling ( Stumus vulgaris ) has been very numerous about Hobart 
and, until recent years, the winter flocks have roosted in the trees in and about 
Salamanca Place on the Hobart waterfront. The gathering of these flocks in the late 
afternoons and their incessant chattering preceding their settling down for the night 
was well known. 

In 1964 the erection of the Tasman Bridge spanning the Derwent just up¬ 
river from the port was completed and the old floating bridge which it replaced was 
removed except for the western approach and the pylons holding the lift span which 
have been allowed to remain. For reasons unknown the Starlings deserted their roosts 
in Salamanca Place and found the pylons and the lift span of the old bridge a suitable 
alternative. 

At about sunset flocks used to gather just on the up-river side of the Tas¬ 
man Bridge and spend maybe half an hour circling, often at a considerable height, 
and all the time being augmented by smaller flocks newly arrived, until well into 
the dusk they suddenly went to roost on the pylons and lift span. I don’t know that 
anyone attempted an estimate of the numbers but there were many thousands of them 
and they covered the lift span and the pylons after settling. The sight of the wheel¬ 
ing flock became a common-place to people using the Tasman Bridge and a press 
photographer featured a picture in the local newspaper, but a close scrutiny showed 
this to be a composite picture. 

On 7th May 1972 I visited the bridge at 5 p. m. and found the flocks 
beginning to gather, but not forming a flying mass as in past years. Instead, they 
were resting in some trees and on electric power lines near the western approaches to 
the bridge. A quick estimation of * the number on the power lines yielded 3,000 
birds. After about five minutes these birds moved to the pylons and lift span and a 
few minutes later moved directly from there to roost on the beams under the spans of 
the western end of the new bridge. Further small flocks arriving from the north and 
west replaced the earlier gatherings on the power lines, then moved to the pylons and 
lift span and finally to the beams under the bridge, and so the pattern repeated itself 
until all birds had gone to roost by 5.40 p. m. It was noticeable that the earliest 
arrivals chose the westernmost span for their roost and as the beams there became 
fully occupied the later arrivals had to roost under spans further out in the river, The 
number of birds was estimated to exceed 15,000. 

On 27th May another visit was made, this time using a dinghy which left 
the eastern shore at 4. 45 p, m. and crossed the river slowly, keeping close to the 
bridge all the way. Many flocks of up to 300 birds were seen flying from the eastern 
shore directly to the roosts under the western end of the bridge, some flocks coming 
from the north-east and others from the south-east. These birds did not perch on the 
overhead wires or the lift span before going to roost. 

Having reached the western side of the river we watched many flocks come 
from the western shore, alight for a few minutes on the left span and then go to roost 
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on the bridge beams. Caps were occupied first and then the beams, and as each span 
was filled so the roosts extended eastwards towards the centre of the bridge. At 
5.20 p. m. a gunshot? on the lift span did not disturb more than about 200 birds. 

This was a device installed by the National Parks and Wildlife Service to scare the 
birds away from the lift span - obviously not very effective. By 5. 30 p. m. , 
although the dusk was not well advanced and the full moon had risen in the east, all 
birds had gone to roost. A torch was shone on the beams of the bridge but compar¬ 
atively few birds were disturbed by this. Those which did move returned to roost 
further along the bridge and none was seen to go to the lift span. We visited this 
before rowing across the river and found only about fifty birds on the lower rails. 

As we returned to the eastern shore Starlings were found occupying beams 
under all spans up to the 11th from the western shore (there are 21 spans in all). 

Silver Gulls in some hundreds were roosting on the bases of the piers just above water 
level from the 7th span eastward, except for the last four, and with these were about 
100 Pacific and Dominican Gulls and about 20 Little Pied Cormorants. 

From the western approach of the bridge I watched the roosting of the 
Starlings again on 15th July. 

4. 40 p. m. First flock (about 500) was circling north of the bridge with other groups 
(c. 100) joining them at short intervals. 

4. 51 Went to roost under 6th span. 

New groups (50+) arriving all the time. 

4. 56 2 flocks (c. 1000 each) arrived from N. W. & W. and other small groups 

(c. 50) 

4.59 1000 from N. & 1000 from W. arrived. Still small groups arriving and 

all circling. 

5.01 1000 from W. Some thousands on the lift span - none on the pylons. 

5.04 500 from W. 

A continuous movement from the lift span to the bridge, going to roost 
close to the western shore. 

5. 08 Still thousands on the lift span. 

5.09 500 from N. 

5.10 500 from N. and 1000 direct to the bridge. 

5.12 100 from N. 

All the lower rails of the lift span now clear of birds. 

5.15 50 from N. to lift span. 

5.16 Only 2 left on lift span. 

5.17 These transferred to the bridge. 

5.19 40 from N. - direct to the bridge. 

5.22 25 from N. - direct to the bridge. 

5.25 12 from N. - direct to the bridge. 

5. 30 Roosting appeared complete and I left. 

My conservative estimate of the number of birds coming from N. & W. (i. e. the 
western shore of the river) was 15,000/ 

A further visit was made on 12th August, this time to the eastern shore 
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to watch die birds coming from this direction. There had been a heavy snowfall on 
Mt. Wellington the previous day and there was a very cold S. W wind. 


5.02 p. m. Observations commenced 
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Observations ceased at 5.40 p. m. During this visit no birds from the eastern shore 
were seen to visit the lift span and it is assumed that they all went direct to their roosts 
under the bridge. However, I was more concerned to keep records of the birds passing 
by rather than to follow their behaviour at die roost, and it may well be that some did 
go to the lift span. The number estimated to come from the eastern shore on this 
evening was 9 - 10,000. 

It is natural that the birds should choose the western part of the bridge for 
their roosts because the prevailing wind in Hobart is from the west and the birds would 
therefore gain most shelter there. 

On the basis of these counts the number of Starlings roosting under the 
Tasman Bridge last winter was about 25,000, which is believed to be one of the 
largest congregations of these birds in Australia. R. H. Green (1965) undertook an 
extensive banding programme at a communal roost at Oatlands between 1959 and 
1964 but he did not make an estimate of the number there. In 1960 he visited a roost 
at Mt. Pleasant, about 10 miles east of Oatlands and estimated the number there to 
be 10,000, but he considered these to be independent of the Oatlands roost. H. F. 
Thomas (1957) visited 14 roosting sites during an investigation of Starling congregations 
near Mildura. Of these only three exceeded 3,000 and one of these was estimated to 
contain over 50,000 birds. 

Re feren ces: - 

Green R. H. 1965. Mass Banding of the common Starling. 

"The Australian Bird Bander" vol. 3 • 27 - 31. 

Thomas, H.F. 1957 The Starling in the Sunraysia District, Victoria. 

"The Emu"; vol. 57: 269 - 284. 
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YELLOW-NOSED ALBATROSS ( Dio media chlororhynchos ) 

IN TASMANIAN WATERS 
L. E. Wall 

IN "Tasmanian Birds" Sharland indicates that this species cannot be considered com¬ 
mon round our coasts, and "The Handbook of Australian Sea-birds" (Serventy, 

Serventy & Warham) 1971, states that "off the eastern and south-eastern coasts and 
Tasmania the species is much less numerous than D. melanophris " (the Black- 
browed Albatross). 

Two dead specimens have been collected on King Island in recent years 
- see Tas. Naturalist May 1970 & Feb. 1972 - and another has now been collected 
from Saltwater River, Tasman Peninsula. On 2 Jan. 1972 A. M.D. Hewer secured 
a bird which had been shot by two youths and it has been added to the collection of 
the Tas. Museum (Reg. No. 0990). 

Measurements of this specimen (a mature male) are :- 
Length 733 mm. Wing 450 mm. Wing span 1900 mm. Tail 197 mm. 
Culmen 111mm. Tarsus 83.5 mm Middle toe & claw 110 mm. 

Weight 1814.4 grams. 


LARGE FLOCK OF DOMINICAN GULLS 
D.G. Thomas 

ON 11 March 1972 I was driving along the eastern shore with Mr. & Mrs. P. Balmford 
of Melbourne in the vicinity of East Risdon. In one small cove we came across a 
concentration of gulls. The birds were sitting on the water and were evidently 
sheltering in the cove from a very strong wind. The unusual feature was the large 
number of Dominican Gulls Lams dominicanus , of which there were at least 40. 

Birds in juvenile, all stages of sub-adult and adult plumages were present. 

There were many Silver Gulls L. novaehollandiae , but no Pacific 
Gulls L. pacificus were present. 

WADERS IN TASMANIA 
D. G. Thomas 

SINCE the third edition of Michael Sharland's well-known book "Tasmanian Birds" 
was published in 1958 some 16 additional species have been added to the Tasmanian 
’list*. The occurrence of two others has been confirmed and additional knowledge 
has been gained about the status of other species. The notes that follow bring 
Sharland up to date. 

Of the 43 species recorded for Tasmania, seven breed in the State, six 
are occasional visitors from mainland Australia and the remaining 30 are migrants 
which breed outside Australia. Of the migrants, one breeds in New Zealand, one in 
Japan and the rest in Siberia and, possibly, Alaska. 

The name 'wader* is not wholly appropriate because some species occur 
mainly in dry situations and rarely wade. Other groups of birds, such as the herons, 
wade but are not classed as 'waders'. Many species of waders occur in flocks, often 
large, at favoured places around the coast. The best Tasmanian wader areas are 
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Circular Head. Port Sorell the l amar Estuary (Kelso - Green’s Beach. George owi 
- Low Head). Cape Portland Mussel Roe Bay. Anson’s Bay St Helens. Swan River 
Estuary, Blackman Bay. Pittwater and the Derwent Estuary. Urge numbers could 
occur on north-western -coasts from Montague to the Robbin’s Passage area but the 
district has been studied little No species that has occurred in 1 asmania cannot be 
identified in the field by an experienced observer under good conditions. However, 
wader identification presents many traps for the unwary because many species have 
similar non-breeding plumages. In addition, many have different immature, breed~ 
ing and non-breeding plumages, all of which may be seen within a single flock. 

PAINTED SNIPES - Rostratulidae 

1. Painted Snipe Rostratula benghalensis 

A rare vagrant from the mainland. There do not appear to be any records 
in the last 15 years. 

OYSTERCATCHERS - Haematopidae 

2. Pied Oystercatcher Haematopus ostralegus 

Common, breeding in sandy areas around the coast. Large flocks form during 
the winter at Stanley, Port Sorell, St. Helens, Swan River, Blackman Bay, Carlton 
River, Sorell. Barilla Bay, Lauderdale. Pipeclay Lagoon. South Arm, Port Davey, 
various bays on Bruny Island and elsewhere. Rarely seen away from the coast (there 
is a record from Lake Pedder) and is not known to breed inland as it does in New 
Zealand, U.K. and elsewhere, 

3. Sooty Oystercatcher H. fuliginosus 

Common around the coast. Unlike the previous species it prefers rocky reefs, 
shores and islands during the breeding season. In winter it forms flocks of up to 50 
birds in areas of tidal mud and sand when it intermingles freely with Pied Oystercatch- 
ers. The two species behave generally as if they were one species and instances of 
interspecific aggression are rare. 

PLOVERS & DOTTERELS - Charadriidae 

4. Spurwinged Plover Vanellus miles 

Common. Breeds from June to October or November in open areas with short 
vegetation, particularly improved pasture. Forms loose flocks of up to 500 birds 
in wet places during the non-breeding season. 

5. Banded Plover V. tricolor 

Common, but less common than the Spurwinged Plover. Breeds from July 
to October in similar but drier situations (e. g. native pasture) than the preceding 
species. Nomadic outside the breeding season, when it occurs in small flocks. 

Rarely seen on the coast. 
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KING PENGUIN (APTENODYTES PAT AGONIC A) IN TASMANIA 

L.E. Wall 


SUMMARY : 

A King Penguin came ashore in Southern Tasmania during March 1970 to moult. It 
was held in captivity till the moult was complete and was then released. The condition 
of the plumage is discussed with a view to determining its age. 


Mr. F. C. Wolfhagen told me that on 15 March 1970 he had seen two boys 
carrying a King Penguin along .the beach at Safety Cove, near Port Arthur, and a few 
days later a Press report stated that a Royal Penguin had been collected by P. Pettman 
at the same beach. In consequent correspondence Mr. Pettman advised me that he had 
collected the King Penguin (not a Royal Penguin) on Monday, 16 March, because "they 
(the boys) intended destroying it". The bird was in moult. A few days later the 
State Fauna authority, The Animals and Birds Protection Board, received advice about 
this bird and one of its officers collected it from Mr. Pettman's home at Eaglehawk 
Neck on 23 March and took it to Woodville Private Zoo, near Hobart, where it was 
held until the moult was complete. Black-and-white photographs of it were taken on 
23 March and these indicate that the auricular patches (which had not been moulted 
at that time) were quite clearly defined. 

On 31 March 1970 I saw the bird at the zoo and took several photographs of it. 
The moult was almost completed, only a few tufts of old feathers were still present on 
the upper back, the hind neck and the chin. The head was black and the auricular 
patches were yellow with no suggestion of orange, but not clearly defined and edged 
with black below which is very noticeable in photographs of birds on Macquarie Island. 
The upper edges of the auricular patches were clearly defined but the yellow blended 
gradually into the dark grey on the sides of the neck below. The breast was light 
yellow. The back was a much darker grey than appears in the photographs of 
Macquarie Island birds, and the black line separating the dark grey back from the light 
yellow breast was inconspicuous. The feet were black, the eyes brown, and the bill 
black except the base of the lower mandible which was flesh coloured. 
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After the moult was completed the bird was taken to Maria Island, off the East 
Coast, and released into the sea on 14 April. It swam away strongly. 

The following features which seemed to indicate immaturity are discussed in 
relation to the available literature and to comments from observers with personal 
experience with the species — (1) the colour and boundaries of the auricular 
patches. (2) the colour of the sides and back, (3) colour of the lower mandible, 
and (4) the colour of the iris. 

All papers and references to which I have had access comment on the yellow 
of the auricular patches in juveniles, and Falla ( 1937) adds that the teleoptile plum¬ 
age of Specimen No. 1144 was similar to that of an adult. No description has been 
found to correspond with the Tasmanian specimen in which the lower margin of the 
auricular patch was not clearly defined after moult, and photographs from Macquarie 
Island, believed to include birds of all ages, do not show any with this feature. 

Published descriptions all refer to the colour of the back as blue-grey and that 
this is clearly separated from the light yellow breast by a distinct black line, which i s 
also apparent in photographs which have been studied. The back of the Tasmanian 
specimen was, however, very dark grey and the black line was inconspicuous. For 
a newly-moulted bird this seems unusual because the new feathers would seem more 
likely to be well coloured. 

The colours of the lower mandible are quoted by all authors as being salmon 
pink to orange or purplish in adult birds, but there are differences in the descriptions 
of the juveniles. Wilson (1907) quotes the juvenile as having "the lower bill purp¬ 
lish black with a patch J" long of pale whitish horn colour on each side, about the 
middle of its length; and the immature’s as being bluish black shading into a brick- 
red tinge at the base". Stonehouse (1960) writes of die juveniles "black mandibular 
plates more or less streaked with pink", and Murphy (1936) says, "about the time 
that the juvenals take to sea, toward the end of their second summer, the black later¬ 
al plates of the mandibular rami are moulted, the newly exposed surfaces of the shields 
being white. " He added, "I observed adult King Penguins moulting throughout my 
stay at South Georgia (Notember to March). After complete renewal of the plum¬ 
age, the homy mandibular shields flaked off. " It should be noted that Stonehouse 
and Murphy vJ'ere both concerned with South Georgian birds whilst it would seem most 
likely that the Tasmanian specimen came from Macquarie Island, but this should not 
be material as no geographical races are recognised. 

G.C. Johnston, who has spent the summer months on Macquarie Island, has 
commented to me "Mandibular plates are very frequently found on the ground in the 
big King rookery on Macquarie (Lusitania Bay) and are almost invariably coloured 
pale mauve. I have not found any plates showing such coloration elsewhere on the 
island (there is only the one breeding colony) and I would hence infer that these 
mauve plates come from chicks moulting into their first mature plumage, and also 
from those which die etc in the rookery before going to sea Birds which are very 
deeply coloured in the auricular area and top of the breast as mentioned above and 
which I take to be birds of breeding age have salmon pink mandibular patches The 
intensity of colour of the plates does seem to be related to the depth of orange 
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coloration (and its extent) such that birds with yellow ear patches tend to have paler 
plates down to what I assume you would call flesh coloured.” 

The following notes have been provided by F.C. Kinsky. of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, New Zealand; "In general it seems to me, that the first 
juvenile plumage is already very similar to the adult plumage, except for the young 
pirds being paler in colour, particularly as far as the yellow and black parts are 
Concerned. However the mandibular plates, normally salmon pink or orange with 
iidult birds are definitely not of that colour with juvenile birds. They seem to be 
plack in their first stages, and white or off-white, when the young birds leave their 
Colonies. I personally have only seen one immature bird alive (on Campbell 
f si and, Jan. 1968) which by dissection proved to be an immature male. The man¬ 
dibular plates on this bird were light mauve. I therefore assume that the colour of 
the mandibular plates during the first two years at least, is very different to the 
^dult colouring, and is therefore the only positive identification you can apply. I 
however not sure how long it takes for these mandibular plates to change to the 
^dult colouring. This might occur during the first true moult (i. e. following one 
year at sea) or it might take even longer. ” 

The colour of the iris of King Penguins is stated by Wilson to be grey with a 
brown tint, streaked radially with darker brown in juveniles, brown with darker radial 
streaks in both immatures and in adults, so this characteristic does not give any guide 
to the current question. 

It seems impossible to come to any firm conclusions from the facts and opinions 
quoted, but it is suggested that the Tasmanian specimen was an immature bird about 
two years old. This is based on the colour of the mandibular plates. It is noted by 
Murphy that the lateral plates of the rami are moulted about the time the juvenals 
tAke to sea and that the newly exposed plates are white, and he states also that after 
plumage moult is completed the ramal plates flake off. It follows, then, that 
juveniles moult and lose their ramal plates immediately before they leave their 
nesting colonies at about the age of one year, and it seems that these are annual 
events thereafter. If, however, the Tasmanian specimen was about two years old 
and moulting for the first time since going to sea, it seems that the sequence of 
rrioult of plumage and ramal plates may have been reversed. 

I suggest that the King Penguin may be subject to Aptosochromatosis, a colour 
change occurring without moult. This might explain the dark-grey plumage of the 
back and the light-coloured ramal plates of a newly moulted bird, with colour 
intensification, particularly of the auricular patches, as the breeding season 
approaches. 

Other records of the King Penguin in Tasmania are :- 

(1) Hall (1910) reported one captured near Maria Island on the East Coast, but 
this appears to have been a report by a fisherman and the identification was not 
confirmed by a recognised ornithologist. It should be regarded as unsubstantiated. 

(2) Sharland ( 1956) found some skeletal remains of this species near the mouth of 
the Derwent River on 21 July 1956. 

(3) D. Randall, a Wildlife Officer of The National Parks and Wildlife Service, 
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Tasmania, found a bird, also near the mouth of the Derwent on 2 February 1970 It 
was being mauled by a dog so he hurriedly returned it to the water and did not take 
particular note of its plumage beyond the fact that it did not show any signs of moult. 

It has been suggested that this may have been the same bird which was picked up at 
Safety Cove six weeks later, but there is no evidence to support this. 

(4) In March 1972 J. Veasey, a bushwalker, saw a King Penguin on a beach near 
Louisa Bay on the South Coast and he photographed it. I have seen the transparency, 
but the bird is at too great a distance to enable fine details of-its plumage to be de¬ 
termined. It did not appear to be in moult. 

(5) On 2 February 1973 a large penguin, suggested as being a King, visited Dover in 
Southern Tasmania and a photograph (in silhouette only) of it was published in the 
Saturday Evening Mercury on 3 February. On 10 February a King Penguin, apparently 
in good health and not in moult, was seen and photographed at Garden Island Creek 
about ten miles north of Dover. It seems likely that these sightings were of the same 
bird. 

The observer on the second occasion, Mr. J. G. K. Harris, must surely have a unique 
record - a recent arrival from England, he has seen a King Penguin in Tasmania 
before he has seen our local resident, the Little Blue Penguin. 
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WADERS IN TASMANIA 
D. G. Thomas 

( Continued from last issue ) 

6. Red-kneed Dotterel Charadrius cinctus 

Very rare vagrant from the mainland. The only record is of an immature bird at 
South Arm in January 1967. 

7. Hooded Dotterel C. cucullatus 

Common. Small numbers breed on most ocean beaches. Flocks, of up to 30 
birds, may form in winter on tidal mud or the edges of brackish lagoons near the coast. 

8. Red-capped Dotterel C. alexandrinus 

Common. Breeds on the edges of tidal flats, salt pans and lagoons close to the 
coast and inland. Forms loose flocks outside the breeding season, Not exclusively 
coastal. 
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9 Banded Dotterel C. bicinctus 

Common from March to September with individuals present in most other months. 
Breeds in New Zealand. Mainly coastal but occurs inland - Tunbridge, Ross, 

Lake Pedder. 

10. Mongolian Sand Dotterel mongolus 

Summer visitor from Siberia. Uncommon but occurs each year in small num¬ 
bers. Recorded from Cape Portland (maximum 8), Anson's Bay and the Derwent 
Estuary. 

11. Large Sand Dotterel C. leschenaultii 

Irregular summer visitor in small numbers from Siberia. Several records from 
Cape Portland and the Derwent Estuary. 

12. Black-fronted Dotterel C. melanops 

Sparsely distributed, breeding on the edges of brackish or fresh water lagoons. 

Avoids tidal situations. 

13. Oriental Dotterel veredus 

Irregular visitor in small numbers from Siberia. Has only been recorded from 
Cape Portland (twice) and Lauderdale (twice, one record is of 3 birds). 

14. Eastern Golden Plover Pluvialis dominica 

Regular summer visitor from Siberia. Occurs in flocks of up to 100 birds at 
Circular Head, the Tamar Estuary, Cape Portland, Mussel Roe Bay, St. Helens, 

Sorell, Barilla Bay and Pipeclay Lagoon. Smaller flocks occur at Anson’s Bay and 
South Arm. A few remain throughout the winter. 

15. Grey Plover P. squatarola 

Uncommon but regular visitor from Siberia. Occurs singly or in pairs in most 
years at Cape Portland, Sorell, South Arm and has been recorded from the Tamar 
Estuary. 

CURLEWS, SNIPES & SANDPIPERS - Scolopacidae 

16. Turnstone Arenaria interpres 

Regular visitor from Siberia to northern coasts, occasional elsewhere. Flocks of 
30 or more occur at Stanley, Kelso, Low Head, Cape Portland and Anson’s Bay. 

17. Japanese Snipe Gallinago hardwickii 

Common summer visitor from Japan. Occurs in marshy areas throughout Tasmania. 

18. Little Whimbrel Numenius minutus 

Rare. Only two records : South Arm (January 1965) and Barilla Bay (February 
1966). Breeds in Siberia. 

19. Whimbrel N. phaeopus 

Uncommon, but probably a few visit Tasmania each summer from Siberia. 

Recorded from Tamar Estuary, Cape Portland, Sorell and South Arm. 
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20. Eastern Curlew N. madagascariensis 

Common. Flocks of up to 250 birds occur at Circular Head, George Town, 

St. Helens, Swan River, Blackman Bay, Sorell and South Arm. Smaller numbers 
occur at Port Sorell, Kelso, Cape Portland - Mussel Roe Bay. Variable numbers 
remain during the winter. 

21. Little Greenshank Tringa stagnatalis 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia. Only recorded from Flinders Island. 

22. Greenshank T. nebularia 

Common visitor during the summer months from Siberia. Flocks of up to 50 
form regularly at St. Helens, Pittwater, Barilla Bay and South Arm. Occurs else¬ 
where in small numbers, e. g. Tamar Estuary and Cape Portland, or irregularly, e. g. 
Lisdillon. A few may remain during the winter. 

23. Wood Sandpiper T. gl areola 

Rare visitor from Siberia. The only record is of a single bird at Clear Lagoon, 
Sandford in October 1967. 

24. Common Sandpiper T. hypoleucos 

Rare summer visitor from Sibera. Has been recorded recently from near Stanley, 
Sorell and Maria Island (a single bird at Darlington in several years). 

25. Grey-tailed Tattler T. brevipes 

Regular summer visitor from Siberia in small numbers, usually to be found at 
Cape Portland, Sorell and South Arm. Occasional elsewhere. The odd bird may 
remain throughout the winter. 

26. Knot Calidris canutus 

Regular summer visitor from Siberia that appears to be increasing in numbers. 
Occurs at Sorell (50 or more) and Cape Portland (10 or more). Has been recorded 
occasionally elsewhere : Port Sorell, St. Helens, Blackman Bay, Low Head, Lauder¬ 
dale, Sandford, South Arm and King Island. 

27. Great Knot C. tenuirostris 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia. Apparently occurs in very small numbers, 
maximum 4, at Sorell and Cape Portland. 

28. Sharp-tailed Sandpiper C, acuminata 

Regular summer visitor from Siberia. Regular at Cape Portland (up to 100) and 
Barilla Bay ( 30 - 100), occasional elsewhere. Has occurred inland at Tunbridge. 

29. Pectoral Sandpiper C. melanotos 

Rare but possibly regular summer visitor from Siberia. The only records are 
from Barilla Bay and Clear Lagoon, Sandford - Lauderdale. 

30 Baird's Sandpiper C. bairdii 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia. The only Australian record is a bird collected 
at Lauderdale in October 1966 (Continued next issue) 
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BIRDS OF QUEEN’S DOMAIN, HOBART 


DURING the years 1969-1971 members of the Bird Observers* Association of Tasmania 
carried out a survey to determine the species occurring on the Domain and those which 
nest there. This was prompted by the desire of Mr. J. H. Hemsley, Curator of Wild¬ 
life with the Animals and Birds Protection Board, to learn the extent to which the 
nesting of native birds might be affected by the activities of the large numbers of 
Starlings in the neighbourhood. 

To carry out the survey the Domain was divided into six areas, each of 
which was kept under frequent observation by a member of the Association. During 
the latter part of the survey the Royal Botanical Gardens was added as a seventh area, 
and it is interesting to note that although the Gardens contain a wide variety of trees 
and shrubs which might be expected to attract birds which don't frequent other parts 
of the Domain this has not proved to be the case. 

It has been shown very clearly that the northwestern and western sectors, 
which are subject to the prevailing winds, have a low bird population. It has been 
suggested that the high vehicular traffic density of the Brooker Highway, which skirts 
the Domain here, might affect the birds but this is not believed to be factual. The 
northeastern slopes carrying a good stand of Casuarinas are almost devoid of birds, 
but this is to be expected because these trees provide very little food for insectivorous 
birds and the ground underneath them is almost bare of shrubs and grass. 

Whilst the species list for the area, as shown by the survey, contains 36, 
these are by no means all resident species, 7 being interstate migrants and several 
others altitudinal migrants. Birds which move across Bass Strait spend the warmer 
months of the year here, while the altitudinal migrants are normally found here in 
the cooler months, although there is often some overlap. In addition, a number in 
the list are uncommon to the area, having been seen only at long intervals and 
singly or in small numbers. 


N 


N 


N 

N 


The species list is : - 
Brown Hawk, 

Spur-winged Plover, 

Spotted Turtledove, 

Musk Lorikeet, 

Swift Parrot. 

Eastern Rosella, 

Pallid Cuckoo, 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 

Welcome Swallow, 

Tree-Martin, 

Australian Pipit. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Blackbird. 

Superb Blue Wren. 

Brown Thombill, 

Yellow-rumped Thombill, 

Scarlet Robin. 

Flame Robin, 

(Those marked "N" have been found 


Grey Fantail, 

N Spotted Pardalote, 

N Yellow-tipped Pardalote, 

N Grey-breasted Silvereye, 

N Black-headed Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater, 
Yellow-throated Honeyeater, 
Little Wattle-bird, 

N Yellow Wattle-bird. 

House Sparrow, 

N Goldfinch, 

Greenfinch, 

N Starling, 

N Dusky Wood-swallow. 

Grey Butcher-bird, 

White-backed Magpie, 

N Forest Raven, 
g in the area.) 
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In addition to those listed above a White-faced Heron has been seen flying over 
the area, and during the autumn months Spine-tailed Swifts have also be seen over¬ 
head. The Domestic Pigeon is also seen frequently. 

Silver Gulls frequent the River Derwent on the eastern side and often scavenge 
about the sports grounds and the Regatta ground. Other seabirds on the river are 
Pacific Gull. Dominican Gull, Black Cormorant and Little Pied Cormorant, and these 
may readily be seen from the Domain though not actually occurring over it. 

It is known that the Brown Goshawk and the Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo have 
also occurred on the Domain, although not recorded during the progress of this survey, 
and there is one record of a Ground Parrot. A Yellow Rosella was also found during the 
survey and was present for two years, but this is believed to have been an escapee from 
an aviary. A Masked Owl is known to live in Government House grounds but this area 
was not included in the survey. 

Although many Starling? were found breeding on the Domain it is evident that 
native birds which use similar nesting sites are still breeding regularly, and it seems 
that the Starlings are not having any marked effect, if any, in this regard. 

Members who took part in die survey were Misses M. Westbrook, E.F. Warren, 
Mrs. P. Park, Dr. C.F.J. Smith, Dr. O.M.G. Newman, Messrs, K. Moore, 

D. Ziegeler and L. E. Wall. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lake Edgar is situated in south-west Tasmania approximately four miles 
(6. 5 km) north-east of Scotts Peak 900 ft. ( 274 m) above sea level in south eastern 
comer of the region generally known as the Huon Plains. This area is being 
inundated by waters backing up, behind a dam at Scotts Peak and when flooded will 
form part of the "new Lake Pedder" of the Middle Gordon Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

The existing lake, although of geologically recent origin, contains perhaps the most 
advanced stages in the natural succession of plant communities in filling lakes in the 
"button grass" plains and consequently may provide as unique an environment as Lake 
Pedder nine miles to the north-west. A biological survey of lake and immediate 
surrounds was therefore carried out by botanists and zoologists from the University of 
Tasmania on 24th May, 1972 two weeks before closure of the diversion tunnel at the 
Scotts Peak Dam. In the following paper an account of the plant communities 
present at Lake Edgar is presented. We wish to gratefully acknowledge the consider¬ 
able assistance of Jean Jarman and the University Botany Department in identifying 
the plant species present. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 

At present Lake Edgar consists of two shallow lakes, each less than 4 feet 
deep (1.2 m); these being the remnants of a larger but still shallow "sag pond" 

(Fish and Yaxley, 1966). The surrounding region consists of extensive button grass 
plains between and extending onto highly dissected ridges of strongly tilted Precam- 
brian strata — predominantly metasediments such as quartzites to the west of Lake 
Edgar but unmetamorphosed to the east (Corbett, 1969). Dolomite outcrops under 
Mt. Anne 4675 feet (1425 m), 6-7 miles (11 km) to the north east. Formation of 
a normal fault trending north-south with a throw of 15-25 feet (4. 6-7. 6 m) during 
the Pleistocene or possibly the Post-Glacial (Sutherland, 1971) created a basin on 
the down-thrown block east of the fault scarp; downwarping of the margin, along the 
fault line created the sag pond within which Lake Edgar has developed. Initially 
the basin appears to have been partially infilled by fine quarzite sands derived from 
local colluvium and alluvium (outwash sands) originating from Pleistocene periglacial 
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and glacial activity on the surrounding mountains. Under a cool temperate oceanic 
climate (Table 1) the fault-impeded drainage has resulted in considerable peat 
accumulation over the inorganic infill; the organic sediments ranging from some 
four feet (1.2 m) of limnic muds eastward of the fault scarp, and deep terrigenic 
peats to moor podsol peats grading into the shallow infertile skeletal soils on the 
more freely draining quarzite ridge slopes and deeper more fertile yellow-brown 
podzolic soils on the Cambrian sediments and unmetamorphosed Pre-Cambrian sedi¬ 
ments (Nicholls, in Atlas of Tasmania 1965; Corbett, 1969). 

Climate 

South-western Tasmania has a cool temperate maritime climate strongly 
influenced by the prevailing westerly winds. The region is classified under Thom- 
thwaites criteria (Davies, 1967) as sunerhumid. 

Only short term meterological data are available for the region as a whole, 
and none for the Lake Edgar area. Rainfall data for Strathgordon 23 miles (37 km) to 
to the north-west of the lake and for Mt. Wedge 15 miles (24 km) to the north is 
compiled in Table 1 : mean maximum and minimum temperatures for Strathgordon 
since 1970 are compiled in Table 2. Metereological conditions for the Lake Edgar 
area are expected to approximate to Strathgordon and Mt. Wedge. 

Average rainfall exceeds 2.5” (635 mm) in all months of the year, with a 
definite winter maximum between July and October (inclusive). Temperature 
fluctuations on monthly averages are low; the range between mean maximum and 
mean minimum for the summer months being approximately 20°F (11.1°C) and for 
the winter months 10 F (5. 6 C). A few frosts would be expected at Lake Edgar 
during the winter period each year. 

SURVEY TECHNIQUE 

Because of limited time and terrain difficulty only a subjective assessment of 
the plant associations was possible. The vegetation around the southern lake was 
investigated by 'scrub-bashing' around its perimeter and compiling as complete a 
species-list as possible at selected localities and a similar survey was undertaken for 
the northern end of the north lake. Species lists from the various localities sampled 
are presented in the Appendix. In the broader regional context, the survey is 
limited because the density of fringing scrub prevented insight into communities west 
of the fault scarp. It is believed however that examples of all the major communi¬ 
ties present in the vicinity of the lake were recorded. 




TABLE 1. RAINFALL STATISTICS - STRATHGORDON AND MT, WEDGE. ( points of rain) 
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(1) Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, Hobart. 

(2) Hydro-Electric Commission, Hobart. 
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Compiled from data supplied by : 

(1) Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, Hobart. 

(2) Hydro-Electric Commission, Hobart. 
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The plant communities around Lake Edgar fall into four broad categories 
based mainly on height and density of (subjectively) dominant plant forms although 
several different plant associations (i. e, the regular occurrence of certain species to¬ 
gether form a distinct plant grouping) occur within the one category. These are 
(i) wet sclerophyll forest (ii) wet scrub (iii) ectones of low shrubs, heath-like 
in formation, merging into tussock sedgelands, this continium being generally known 
as "button grass" plains due to the universal abundance of button grass Gymnoschoenus 
sphaerocephalus and (iv) the lake community merging into fringing sedge swamps. 

The distribution of these categories around Lake Edgar are presented in the map. 

(i) Wet Sclerophyll Forest (Localities 14, 5a) 

West and south-eastward facing slopes of the foothills below the Mt. Anne 
-Schnell's Ridge complex support wet sclerophyll forest ranging from tall open forest 
(height<30 m ,, canopy cover 30-70%) on the protected upper slopes and sheltered 
gullies to low open forest (height 6-10 m cover 30-70%) on the more exposed areas 
and lower slopes. The habitats are characterized by well drained moderately fertile 
podzolic soils in infrequently fired areas. One plant association Eucalyptus simmondsii 
is present. On areas with poorer soil drainage and a medium fire frequency 
Eucalyptus simmondsii occurs as a small emergent tree above an open scrub of 
Banksia marginata, Casuarina monilifora , Melaleuca squarrosa above Sprengelia 
incamata and (entangled) Bauera rubioides . This ecotone is seen along the fault 
scarp (locality 5a), above (east) Scotts Peak Road locality 14, and in wet drainage 
gullies below this road as a mallee (height 8 m) in open scrubland (height 2-8 m 
cover 30-70%). 

Observations of vegetation in deep well-sheltered gullies, such as 48 Creek 
along Scotts Peak Road, suggest that given long term absence of fires mixed forest 
and tall closed temperate rainforest of Nothofagus cunninghamii may develop. 

(ii) Wet Scrub communities 

Closed and open scrubland occurs as a fringe zone below the Eucalyptus 
simmondsii forest on hillslopes and drainage gullies adjacent to the easily fired 
"button grass" plains and in similar moderately well drained deep peats such as creek 
margins within the plains. The scrub also fringes extensive stretches of the western 
margin of southern lake, the fault scarp slopes and reaches low forest proportions in 
the dense 10 m high growth forming an island in this lake; this event reflects the 
control of fire over the area in general. Two plant associations form wet scrub. 

(a) Banksia marginata - Casuarina monilifera - ( Melaleuca squarrosa ) 

These species generally with a substratum of Sprengelia incamata and Bauera 
rubioides form open scrub (height 2-8m cover 30-70%) on shallow moor podzol peats 
and skeletal soils on lower hillslopes (localities 13, 5a) and generally have a sharp 
boundary with the button grass plains. It is of interest that the separate elements of 
this association occur as emergent shrubs within the button grass plains; 

Banksia up to 10 m on the western shore of southern lake, with Casuarina below the 
fault scarp and, Melaleuca squarrosa of various sizes occurring at almost all localities 
examined. 
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(b) Leptopsermum lanigerum - Melaleuca squamea — Melaleuca squarrosa - 
Hakea epiglottis - ( Lorn atia polymorpha) - Bauera rubioides 

Closed scrub (height 2-8 m cover 70%) of the above species forms an almost 
impenetrable thicket on deep muds fringing the western margin of Lake Edgar south 
(localities 2-5), along creeks inflowing on the eastern side of this lake - and indeed 
all creeks draining the "button grass" plains — t and has developed into low closed 
forest on the island in the south lake. Outlines of this scrub association also form 
’jetties’ into the lake on the eastern shore (locality 8-9), correlating possibly with 
several creeks inflowing here, and is present as a less dense low community on the 
above water level peat bank forming the south eastern shore (locality Id). The 
scrub supports dense growths of Hypolaema longissima. (bull’s wool), Leptocarpus 
tenax, Restio tetraphyllus. Gahnia psitt acorn m and Sprengelia incam at a are common. 

Mostly woody shrubs appear to arise in 'coppice' fashion from swollen lignotubers 
approximately at water level. Consequently the poor drainage is relatively unimport¬ 
ant for this association except in the protection from fire an above surface water 
table affords. The coalescing of contiguous lignotubers into 'platforms’ has allowed 
extensive establishment of Drimys on the island, and sporadically elsewhere, along 
with Phyllocladus aspleniifolius , Gaultheria hispida and an orchid Cryptostylis sp. 

(iii) Button Grass Communities 

Because of the fire promoting properties of Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus, 
this species has the ability to dominate extensive areas of impeded drainage under the 
present climate; the floristic diversity of this very stable disclimax community being 
related to the extent of soil drainage (a function of topographical position) and the 
period elapsed since the last intense fire. In the vincinity of Lake Edgar Gymnosch - 
oenus sphaerocephalus is extremely abundant in continuous sedgeland (very dense cover, 
70-100%) intergrading to open hummock sedgeland (tussock heights 1 m cover 
10-30%) usually with a variety of emergent shrubs. Two poorly defined associations 
within the main Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus - Xyris operculata association are 
recognized, both possibly of short temporal duration (a) the "button grass moor" and 
(b) the "button grass swamp". 

(a) Leptospermum nitidum - Sprengelia incam at a — Boronia pilosa *- Lepyrodia? 

- ( Bauera rubioides ) ; Button grass moor. 

On shallow skeletal soils and ca 20-30 slopes (locality la) emergent shrubs 
(height 0. 5 m) from the Myrtaceae and Epacridaceae , along with sedges from the 
Restionaceae a nd Cyperaceae, form an important heath-like ’super-stratum' above 
very low abundant Gymnoschoenus plants. Bauera rubioides and Xyris operculata are 

abundant and similarly reduced in height. Bare but moist channels in the peaty soil 

between plant clumps are colonized by Actinotus bellidioides, locally abundant 
Selaginella uliginosa or a profuse growth of fruticose soil lichens including Cladia 
retipora, C. sullvanii , C. aggregata , Cladina leptoclada , and Cladonia spp. in slight¬ 
ly more sheltered areas (Bratt, 1972). Terecette formation and exposure of quarzite 
gravels suggests soil creep is currently active. Lower down the slope (locality I (b)) 
in the deeper wetter peat soils. Gymnoschoenus tussocks are distinctly taller and more 


possibly an undescribed variety of B, pilosa. 
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widely spaced with fewer emergent shrubs in between the plants. Leptospermurn 
nitidum is replaced by Melaleuca squamea ; Boronia citriodora occurs sporadically as 
does Blandfordia marginata. 

(b) Lepidosperma longitudinale — Leptocarpus ten ax - Xyris operculata association. 

In low lying areas within the button grass plains with a water table permanent¬ 
ly above the peat surface, the sedge Lepidosperma longitudinale replaces Gymnos - 
choenus to a marked degree. Such a shallow swamp sedgeland occurs in an arcate 
depression behind the south eastern bank of south lake being separated from the lake 
proper by a gently sloping expansive 'levee’ above the water table and supporting 
Gymnoschoenus tussock sedgeland with a low open scrub of Leptospermurn lanigerum 
- Melaleuca squamea and scattered Banksia marginata ( Locality Ic). Associated 
with Lepidosperma longitudinale are abundant growths of other 'sedges’, Leptocarpus 
tenax, Restio complanatus , Lepyrodia tasmanica, and Xyris operculata, together with 
scattered woody shrubs Melaleuca squamea, Sprengelia incamata , Leptospermurn 
lanigerum and Boronia citriodora, Restio tetraphyllus and Gleichenia microcarp a 
form locally dense stands. 

(c) Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus — ( Xyris operculata ) association 

This association is by far the most extensive around Lake Edgar, and indeed 
of the south west of Tasmania in general, forming the stable disclimax community on 
infertile acidic peats in areas with the climatic potential to support temperate rain¬ 
forest. Once established, cessation of fires on Gymnoschoenus tussock sedgeland 
produces the monospecific open hummock sedgeland — individual Gymnoschoenus 
tussocks higher than 2 m and with deep 'muck' filled channels between plants. An 
increased frequency of fires in the Huon Plains area over die last thirty years has de¬ 
creased the tussock height from approximately 2 m to less than 1 m at present, and 
correspondingly increased the floristic composition of the association (Professor Jack- 
son personal communication). At present Xyris operculata is a constant and abund¬ 
ant associate of Gymnoschoenus. Supression of Gymnoschoenus by shrub shading, as 
under Banksia marginata on better drained slopes, seems probable (Locality 13). 

(iv) Lake Communities 

The south lake varying in depth from 0. 5 m near the bank to > 1 m 
further out is floored by a variety of sediments — pure quarzite sands on the eastern 
and southern sides and deep lake muds partially covered by a rhizome mat on the 
western and northern sides. The north lake seems primarily an infill of 1-2 m of 
fine organic mud over quarzite sands. Terri genic peats up to 1 m deep overlie 
(presumed) lake muds in the hinterland (Locality 11). The hydrophyte and 
heleophyte flora of Lake Edgar is exceedingly poor both in numbers of species and 
abundance, reflecting possibly a low pH and mineral status in common with the 
surrounding peats. Sedges predominate on both sands and organic infills, with a 
rudimentary zonation reflecting probably a depth gradient : 

(a) Cladium glomeratum occurring in water deeper than 0. 5 m and sparsely dis¬ 
tributed over the area of both lakes. An extensive stand occurs on the quarzite sands 
at the southern end of the south lake (Locality 2), 
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(b) Lepidosperma longitudinale and Chorisandra cymbaria occurring in waters 
generally shallower than 0. 5 m around the periphery of the southern lake. Both sedges 
are found colonizing muds and sands: Chorisandra in locally dense stands on the north 
eastern sector of the south lake and Lepidosperma more generally and sparsely distrib¬ 
uted. The detritus produced by decay of, and entrapped by, these sedges appear to 
form the most important organic sediment accumulating within the lake. 

(c) Restio tetraphyllus forming the marginal fringe vegetation of the southern lake. 
Narrow dense clumps of this sedge, arising from a barely submerged rhizome mat, 
occur within and border the Melaleuca spp. - Leptospermum lanigerum scrub on 
the western shore. This community broadens out on the north western section 
(locality 5-6) into an extensive sedge swampland of large dense Restio tetraphyllus 
tussocks interspersed with diffuse Lepidosperma longitudinale growth; the combined 
submerged rhizome mat being sufficiently shallow to allow colonization by isolated 
woody shrubs of Callistemon and Melaleuca squarrosa . Nests of Cormorants 
Phalacrocorax sp. were observed in these plants. A similar encroachment of fringe 
sedge swamps by shrubs was observed on the north eastern edge of the north lake 
(locality 12). 

(d) Myriophyllum propinquum occurring in locally dense patches floating adjacent 
to the Restio tetraphyllus margin on the western shore of Lake Edgar south. This, the 
only true hydrophyte found, appears to be dependent on sheltered eutrophic conditions, 
co-related with a deep organic infill and tall wet sciub development. 

Discussion 

In common wit h other "button grass" areas of south western and western 
Tasmania, the present mosaic of forest, scrub and sedgeland in the vicinity of Lake 
Edgar cannot be explained solely in terms of climatic and edaphic factors (such as 
exposure to wind and water table variation with topography as suggested by Davis (1940) 
since well developed scrub has developed on both well drained soils and submerged 
substrata in both sheltered and exposed situations. Fire, presumably anthropogenic, 
appears the most plausible factor able to irregularly extend sedgelands as a stable 
disclimax community into areas otherwise capable of supporting woody vegetation. 
Therefore fire has been regarded as having been a major recurrent environmental 
factor in Tasmania (Jackson, 1968). The development of a low forest of Melaleuca 
- Leptospermum spp. within the southern lake, when contrasted with the reduced 
sporadic scrub of these same species in the less fire-pro tec ted hinterland, provides 
good evidence for the deflecting effect of fires on the vegetation. Similar evidence 
is provided by the densely vegetated islands of Bathurst Harbour. It is accordingly 
difficult to postulate orderly potential successions leading to forest climax communi¬ 
ties as "natural" if fire-caused disclimax associations are the rule rather than the 
exception. However observations suggest that variation in the intensity of fires has 
in fact ’preserved' various stages within the "natural" (1) xerosere and (2) hydrosere 
successions possible within the area under the post-glacial climatic fluctuations. 
Palaeofloristic data relevant to the establishment of the Gymnoschoenus sphaero - 
cephalus communities are discussed in Appendix 2. 
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(1) Fine quarzite sands probably formed the primary substratum available for col¬ 
onization; these submerged by blocking of the prefault drainage network. One 
depositional feature relict from former lake activity is suspected from its influence on 
the present distribution of vegetation around the southern sector of the south lake : 
Banksia marginata, characteristic of well drained soils, and present on the levee bank 
at locality I (d) to 3 is well established as a small tree in Melaleuca - Leptospermum 
scrub, although the water table level is above ground level here. At present, wave 
activity within the exposed south eastern sector of the southern lake has maintained 
an area of shallow submerged quarzite sand. The primary hydrosere is a sequence of 
sedges Cladium glomeratum, Lepidosperma longitudinale and Chorisandra cymbria as 
shoaling of the lake occurs by sand movements and accumulation of sedge trapped 
organic detritus. In deeper settled waters deposition of in washed fine organic mat¬ 
ter occurs and is again colonized by Lepidosperma longitudinale and Chori s andra 
cymabria with establishment of Restio tetraphyllus then isolated woody shrubs 
Melaleuca spp. and Callistemon as the lake depth decreases. These nuclei of small 
sedge-shrub ’islands' have apparently coalesced into a dense fringe zone of wet scrub 
by further detritus accumulation and further invasion by other woody species, Spreng- 
elia incarnata , Leptospermum lanigerum , Hakea epiglottis, and Lomatia polymorpha . 
These support climbing species e. g. Bauera rubioides , Hypolaena longissima . The 
stems of these woody shrubs undergo considerable thickening just below water level, 
forming Tignotuber platforms' at water level in dense scrub. Several outcomes of 
this appear important ( a) submerged epicormic cells can quickly produce regenera¬ 
tion of the scrub after all but very intense fires (b) shrubs requiring a water table 
level effectively below 'ground' surface can become established on the Tignotuber 
platform'. The abundant Drimys (a rainforest species) on the island in the southern 
lake, and sporadically around the shore, Gaultheria and Phyllocladus are examples, 

(c) the establishment of a scrub margin protects the shore from erosion and once this 
scrub is destroyed, wave erosion into the hinterland is accelerated. This is seen as 
one reason for the outliers of wet scrub extending into deep water on the eastern 
shore of the southern lake at localities 7 to 9, orientated in the direction of the pre¬ 
vailing westerly wind. Protection of this area of the south lake by the island seems 
probable. Given protection from fire, the Melaleuca - Leptospermum scrub could 
develop into low forest covering much of the area of impeded drainage extending to 
the Eucalyptus forest equally possible on the surrounding hill slopes : a possible 
example of such a development is seen at Melaleuca Flats along the Scotts Peak Road. 
Establishment of Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus by destruction of die shrub commun¬ 
ity creates conditions preventing the re-establishment of the woody species - either by 
hummock formation under a low fire frequency or by the more effective fire survival 
adaptions of Gymnoschoenus relative to those of woody shrubs under a high fire fre¬ 
quency (see also Sutton, 1928). In this latter case the establishment of emergent 
shrubs is limited to growth between fires and produces the short-lived heath-like low 
shrub Gymnoschoenus - Xyris "button grass moor" seen on freely draining hillslopes 
(locality 1 a and b) and the taller but more isolated shrubs between button grass 
tussocks in poorly drained peats (locality 11 and 12). 
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(2) Early stages in xerosere (and psammosere) successions were not recorded 
around Lake Edgar, continuous sedgeland abuts directly onto bare skeletal soils. As 
elsewhere (Gilbert, 1959) soil pH and fertility restricts vegetation development be¬ 
yond Eucalyptus forest of mixed age on the quarzitic ridges and lower shallow acid 
soils. A probable stage in development of the wet sclerophyll sub-climax is the 
Banksia marginata — Casuarina monilifera scrub; the community also occurs when 
the Eucalyptus simmondsii forest is burnt. With an increase in soil fertility, as 
occurs on non-metamorphic strata and deeper unleached soils in fire protected sites, 
replacement of xeromorphic vegetation by more mesomorphic types leads to the 
mixed forest seen in the sheltered south eastern slopes of the foothills below Mt. Anne. 
Given a very low incidence of fire, establishment of temperate Nothofagus cunning - 
hamii r ain forest is possible. 

In the vicinity of Lake Edgar therefore, on habitats ranging from pure sub¬ 
merged quarzite sands, through various depths of peat-soils, to the exposed bare quar- 
zite rock on ridge tops, drainage variation, high acidity, and low mineral nutrient 
availability, primarily control the rate and direction of development of plant com¬ 
munities possible. However, periodic fires of various intensity have created the 
observed mosaic of ecotonal disclimax association out of various stages in the Hydarch 
and xerarch plant successions present. Correlated with this, exposure to the prevail¬ 
ing winds, (and also winds predominant during periods of high fire risk), have been 
fundamental in the distribution of the woody plant associations. 
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SPECIES LISTS FROM SELECTED LOCATIONS AROUND 

LAKE EDGAR 

LAKE EDGAR (South) 

Location 1(a) - Heath-sedgeland with emergent shrubs 

common — Myrtaceae : Leptospermum nitidum 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Rutaceae : Boronia pilosa 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Umbelliferae ; Actinotus bellidioides 

Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma filiforme, Gymnoschoenus sphaero^ 
phalus 

Restionaceae : Restio complanatus, R. oligocephalus 
Xridaceae : Xyris sp. 

occasional - Epacridaceae : Epacris corymbiflora 

Cyperaceae : Elynanthus capillaceus, Schoenus sp. 

Lycopodinae : Selaginella«*«e uliginosa 

rare - Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, M.squamea, Leptospermum 

scoparium, Baeckea leptocaulis 
Casuarinaceae : Casuarina monilifera 
Proteaceae : Banksia marginata 
Dilleniaceae : Hibbertia procumbens 
Stylidiaceae : Stylidium graminifolium 
Liliaceae : Blandfordia marginata 

Location 1(b) — Tussock sedgeland 

Dominated by Gymnoschoenus. Species list as above but many 
of the species were less frequent. Additional species included : - 

Loganiaceae : Mitrasacme montana 
Cyperaceae : Cladium tetraquetrum 
Iridaceae : Diplarrhena moraea 
Restionaceae : Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Gramineae: 2 unidentified species 

Location 1(c ) — Sedge swamp 

common - Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 

Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma longitudinale, Gymnoschoenus 
sphaeroce phalus 

Restionaceae : Leptocarpus tenax, Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Xyridaceae : Xyris sp. 

Gleicheniaceae Gleichenia miciocarpa 
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occasional 

rare 

Loc ation 1(d) 


Location 1 (e ) 

Location 2 

common 

occasional 

rare 

Location 3 
common 


Myrtaceae : Leptospermum nitida, Melaleuca squamea 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 

Centrolepidaceae : Centrolepis monogyna 
Lycopodiaceae : Lycopodium la ter ale 

Tussock sedgeland with scattered 
marginal shrubs 

Species list similar in Location 1 (b), including additional 
species : - 

Rutaceae : Boronia ci triodor a 
Proteaceae : Banksia marginata 


Lake community on fine quartzite sand 

Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma longitudinale, Cladium 
glom era turn, Chorisandra cymbaria 
Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 


Closed scrub near the lake margin 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squanosa, M.scjiamea, 
Leptospermum lanigerum 

Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus, Leptocarpus tenax, 
Hypolaena longissima 
Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma longitudinale 
Xyridaceae : Xyris sp. 

Proteaceae : Hakea epiglottis 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerophalus ( 
psittacorum 

Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia sp. 

Juncaceae : Juncus planifolius 


Closed scrub 

Myrtaceae : Leptospermum lanigerum, Melaleuca squarrosa 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Haloragaceae : Myriophyllum propinquum 
Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma longitudinale, Chorisandra 
cymbaria 

Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus, Hypolaena longissima 
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occasional 

rare 

Location 4 
common 


occasional — 
rare - 

Location 5(a) - 
common — 


occasional 


Location 5 (b) - 

Location 6 - 

common — 


Proteaceae : Banksia inarginata, Lomatia polymorpha 
Cyperaceae : Cladium tetraquetrum 
Bryophyta : Sphagnum contortum 

Ericaceae : Gaultheria hispid a 
Naiadeae : Triglochin striata 

Closed scrub 

Myitaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, M. squamea 
Proteaceae : Hakea epiglottis 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incarnata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 

Cyperaceae : Gahnia psittacorum, Heleocharis sphacelata 
Orchidaceae : Cryptostylis subulata 

Closed scrub on fault scarp 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarros a, M. squamea, Leptos- 
permum nitida 

Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incarnata 
Rutaceae : Boronia ci triodor a 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
Restionaceae : Leptocarpus tenax 
Xyridaceae : Xyris sp, 

Myrtaceae : Eucalyptus simmondsii 

Proteaceae : Banksia marginata, Hakea epiglottis 

Casuarinaceae : Casuarina monilifera 

Leguminosae : Oxylobium ellipticum 

Umbelliferae : Actinotus bellidioides 

Restionaceae : Lepyrodia tasmanica 

Liliaceae : Blandfordia marginata 

Emergent shrubs in sedge swamp 

Myrtaceae ; Melaleuca squarros a, M, squamea, Callistemon sp* 
Epacridaceae : Monotoca glauca 

Tussock sedgeland with emergent shrubs 

(cover c, 30 °/o) 

Myrtaceae ; Melaleuca squarros a, M, squamea, Leptospermum 
lanigerum. 

Proteaceae : Hakea epiglottis 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incarnata 
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Location 7 
common 


occasional 

rare 

Location 8 

common 


occasional 


rare 
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Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus , Cladium 
glom era turn, Lepidosperma longitudinale 
Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus, Leptocarpus tenax, 
Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Xyridaceae : Xyris operculata 
Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia microcarpa 

Cyperaceae : Elynanthus capillaceus 
Naiadeae : Triglochin striata 
Grammeae: unidentified species 

Patchy, open scrub 

Myrtaceae : Leptospermum lanigerum, L, scoparium, 
Melaleuca squarrosa 
Proteaceae : Hakea epiglottis 
Casuarinaceae : Casuarina monilifera 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incarnata 
Rutaceae : Boronia citriodora 

Restionaceae: Restio tetraphyllus, Leptocarpus tenax 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia sp. 

Proteaceae : Banksia marginata, Lomatia polymorpha 
Myrtaceae : Leptospermum nitida 

Myrtaceae : Eucalyptus simmondsii 

Low closed scrub, fringing the shore on 

•'sedimentary jetties 11 overlying the sand 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, M.squamea, Leptos- 
s per mum lanigerum 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incarnata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 

Casuarinaceae : Casuarina monilifera 

Cyperaceae : Cladium tetraquetrum, Carex appressa 

Leguminosae ; Pultenaea juniperina 
Haloragaceae : Myriophyllum propinquum 
Lentibulariaceae : Utricularia sp, 

Podocaxpaceae : Phyllocladus aspleniifolius 
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Location 9 
common 


occasional — 
Location 10 — 

(a) Scrub 

common ~ 

rare — 

(b) Sedgeland 

common - 

occasional — 

(c) Aquatics 


Low closed scrub fringing the shore 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, M.squamea, Leptospermq 
lanigerum 

Proteaceae : Lomatia polymorpha 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 

Cyperaceae : Lepidosperma longitudinale, Chorisandra 
cymbaria 

Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 
Filicinae : Gleichenia sp. 

Low closed scrub with tussock-sedgeland 

sporadically opening onto the lake 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarros a, M, squamea, 
Leptospermum lanigerum 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 

Lentibulariaceae: Utricularia sp. 


Myrtaceae : Leptospermum scoparium 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Rutaceae : Boronia citriodora 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
Filicinae : Gleichenia microcarpa 

Myrtaceae : Eucalyptus ovata 
Thymeliaceae : Pimelea lindleyana 

Cyperaceae : Cladium glomeratum, Lepidosperma 
longitudinale 
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LAKE EDGAR (North) 

Location 11 - 

common — 


occasional 

rare 

Location 12 
common 

occasional 


rare 

Location 13 
(a) Closed scrub 


Low tussock sedgeland with emergent shrubs 

Myrtaceae : Leptospermum nitidum, Melaleuca squamea 
Rutaceae: Boronia pilosa 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
Lepidosperma filiforme 
Restionaceae: Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Xyridaceae : Xyris sp. 

Proteaceae : Banksia marginata 
Myrtaceae : Baeckea leptocaulis 
Epacridaceae : Epacris lanuginosa 
Umbelliferae : Actinotus bellidioides 

Stylidiaceae : Stylidium graminifolium 

Tussock sedgeland with emergent shrubs 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squamea 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerophalus 
Restionaceae : Leptocarpus ten ax 

Myrtaceae : Leptospermum lanigerum, L. scoparium, 
Melaleuca squarrosa 

Proteaceae : Lomatia polymorpha, Hakea epiglottis 
Epacridaceae : Epacris lanuginosa 
Cunoniaceae • Bauera mbioides 

Restionaceae ; Hypolaena longissima, Restio tetraphyllus, 
R. complanatus, Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Cyperaceae : Elynanthus capillaceus 
Iridaceae : Diplarrhena moraea 
Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia sp. 

Leguminosae : Pultenaea subumbellata 
Rubiaceae : Coprosma nitida 
Haloragaceae : Haloragis serpyllifolia 
Restionaceae : Restio sp. 

Gramineae : unidentified sp. 

Closed scrub fringing tussock sedgeland 

Myrtaceae : Eucalyptus simmondsii, Melaleuca squarrosa 
Proteaceae : Banksia marginata 
Casuarinaceae : Casuarina monilifera 
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(b) Tussock Sedgeland 

common - Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, Leptospermum nitidum 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
filiforme 
Xyridaceae : Xyris sp. 

occasional - Proteaceae : Agastachys odorata 
Rutaceae : Boronia citriodora 

rare “ Thymeliaceae : Pimelia lindleyana 

Location 14 - Closed scrub 

common - Myrtaceae : Leptospermum scoparium, L. nitidum, Eucalyptus 

simmondsii, Melaleuca squarrosa 
Proteaceae : Banksia marginata, Agastachys odorata 
Leguminosae : Acacia mucronata 
Epacridaceae : Sprengelia incamata 
Cyperaceae : Gymnoschoenus sphaerophalus 
Restionaceae : Lepyrodia tasmanica 
Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia sp. 

occasional— Leguminosae : Pultenaea juniperina 
Rutaceae : Boronia citriodora 
Cyperaceae : Gahnia psittacomm 


SPECIES LIST FOR THE ISLAND IN LAKE EDGAR (SOUTH) 

(This island was not visited. The species list is compiled from specimens collected 
by other research workers). 

Myrtaceae : Melaleuca squarrosa, Leptospermum lanigemm 

Proteaceae : Lomatia polymorpha 

Cunoniaceae : Bauera rubioides 

Winteraceae : Brymis lanceolata 

Ericaceae : Gaultheria hispida 

Restionaceae : Restio tetraphyllus 

Liliaceae : Drymophila cyanocarpa 

Gleicheniaceae : Gleichenia microphylla 

Dennstaedtiaceae : Blechnum procemm 
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GENERAL SPECIES LIST FROM LOCATIONS AROUND L. EDGAR 
Common name, if any, in brackets 


A. SPERMATOPHYTA 

1 , Gymnospermae 


Podocarpaceae 

Phyllocladus aspleniifolius (Celery-top Pine) 


2, Angiospermae 

(a) Dicotyledones 

Casuarinaceac (She-Oak Family) 
Casuaiina monilifera 


Cunoniaceae 

Bauera rubioides - (Bauera or native rose) 

Dilleniaceae 

Hibbertia procumbens 
Epacridaceae — (Heath family) 

Epacris corymbiflora 
E.lanuginosa — (Native Rocket) 

Monotoca glauca 
Sprengelia incamata 

Ericaceae 

Gaultheria hispida - (Snow berry) 
Haloragaceae 

Haloragis seryllifolia — (Raspwort) 
Myriophyllum propinquum 

Leguminosae ( Pea flower family) 

Ac aci a mucron at a (W a t tie) 

Oxylobiumellipticum - (Golden Rosemary) 
Pultenaea juniperina - (Prickly Beauty) 

P. subumbellata - (Native Wallflower) 

Lentibulariaceae 

Utricularia sp, (Bladderwort) 

Loganiaceae 

Mitrasacme montana 
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Myrtaceae 

Baeckea leptocaulis 
Callistemon sp. - (Bottlebrush) 

Eucalyptus ovata - (Swamp Gum, (N, Tas.). Marrawah Gum 
(N. W.Tas,), Black Gum (S. Tas.)). 
E.simmondsii - (Smithton Peppermint) 

Leptospermum lanigerum (Woolly Tea-tree) 

L f nitidum 

L, scoparium - (Manuka) 

Melaleuca squamea 

M. squarrosa 

Proteaceae 

Agastachys odorata -( White War at ah) 

Banksia marginata - (Honeysuckle) 

Hakea epiglottis 

Lomatia polymorpha - (relative of the Guitar plant) 

Rubiaceae 

Coprosma nitida 

Rutaceae 

Boronia citxiodora (lemon scented Boronia) 

B. pilosa 

Stylidiaceae 

Stylidium graminifolium - (Trigger plant) 

Thymeliaceae 

Pimelia lindleyana 

Umbelliferae 

Actinotus bellidioides (relative of the N.S. W, flannel flower) 
Winteraceae 

Drimys lanceolata (Mountain Pepper) 

(b) Monocotyledones 

Centrolepidaceae ( a Sedge family) 

Centrolepis monogyna 

Cyperaceae (a Sedge family) 

Carex appressa 

Chorisandra cymbaria 

Cladium glomeratum 

Cladium tetraquetrum 

Elynanthus capillaceus 

Gahnia psittacorum - (Cutting grass) 

Gymnoschoenus sphaerophalus 
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Cyperaceae (corn'd, ) 

Heleocharis sphacelata 
Lepidosperma filiforme 
L. longitudinale 
Schoenus sp, 

Scirpus sp, 

Iridaceae 

Diplarrhena moraea - (White Iris) 

Juncaceae - (Rush family) 

Juncus planifolius 

Liliaceae 

Blandfordia marginata - ( Gordon Lily or Christmas Bells) 
Drymophila cyanocarpa - (Solomon's seal) 

Naiadeae 

Triglochin striata 

Orchidaceae 

Cryptostylis subulata - Duckbill Orchid) 

Restionaceae (a Sedge family) 

Hypolaena lateriflora 
H, longissima - (Bullswool) 

Lepto carpus ten ax 
Lepyrodia tismanica 
Restio com plan atus 
R, oligocephalus 
R, tetraphyllus 

Xyridaceae - (Flowering rush family) 

Xyris operculata 
Xyris sp, 

B. PTERIDOPHJTA (Ferns) 

(a) Filicinae 
Gleicheniaceae 

Gleichenia microphylla - (Umbrella Fem) 

Gleichenia sp, - ( WS»HH») 

Dennstaedtiaceae 

Blechnum procerum 

(b) Lycopodinae (Club mosses) 

Lycopodiaceae 

Lycopodium later ale 
Lycopodium sp. 
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Lycopiaceae (cont’d, ) 


Selaginellaceae 

Selaginella uliginosa 

C, BRYOPHYTA (Mosses) 

Sphagnaceae 

Sphagnum contortum 


APPENDIX 2 

Paleofloristic data for establishment of the Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus 
sedgeland is as yet very limited. Gymnoschoenus pollens are preserved infrequently 
in post-Glacial deposits - Lake Tiberias, Bronte Park on the southern edge of the 
Central Plateau, and the Tam Shelf and Beattie's Tarn Mt. Field. In Beattie’s 
Tam, records of the pollen type extend beyond 9000 C years BP ( Macphail unpub¬ 
lished results, Peterson 1968). In the Broad River Valley, Mt. Field, up to 40 cms 
of black peaty soil vegetated by Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus occur above reworked 
glaciofluvial sands containing unidentified sedge remains apparently deposited contem¬ 
poraneously with the sands. Samples of 100 cms and 125 cms below the present sur¬ 
face gave carbon - 14 dates of 3,050 - 104 C* 4 years BP and 3,500 * 80 Cyears BP 
respectively (Caine, 1969). Establishment of the extensive button grass plains be¬ 
tween retreat moraines in the Broad River Valley is therefore quite recent, but the 
poor drainage conditions favouring the development of the sedgeland may have re¬ 
quired formation of impermeable clay stratus found below 40 cms. It is however 
possible that this clay results from insitu weathering of dolerite sands under the highly 
acidic peaty soil. 

Excavations of aboriginal middens on the West Coast have yielded faunal re¬ 
mains characteristic of the present coastal sedgeland environment. The Gymno - 
schoenus sphaerocephalus plains - as a "pyrogenic artefact of the Tasmanian 
(aboriginals) or not” - has consequently existed at West Point since approximately 
2,350 C 14 years BP (Rhys Jones, 1966). Aboriginal remains however extend back 
to 8000 C 14 years BP at Rocky Cape South on the North West coast. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETATION CATEGORIES 
AROUND LAKE EDGAR. MAP 



Wet Schlerophyll Forest. Eucalyptus simmondsii 
association, height 10m; (includes patches 
of rain-forest on ridges to east of Scotts Peak Road). 




Wet Scrub, height 2 - 10m; Banksia marginata 
— Casuarina monolifera association, (with scattered 
emergent Eucalyptus simmondsii) on hill slopes 
Leptospermum lanigerum, Melaleuca squamea - 
Hakea epiglottis — Melaleuca squarrosa association 
on creek margins and around lake. 


Low Wet Scrub, height 2m; of above association 



Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus — Xyris opeiculata 
association (tussock height y* 0.5m) with abundant 
emergent shrubs ( Epacridaceae , Myrtaceae ). 


Ecotones of low Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus — 

Xyris operculata association and Rutaceae ~ Myrtaceae 
_ Epacridaceae (button grass heath) association. 

Lepidosperma longitudinale (button grass swamp). 

1 etc Localities at which species lists were made. 
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NOTES ON A VISIT TO THE DENISON RIVER HUON PINE RESERVE 

R. R. Shepherd 

ROUTE: 

THE route taken was across the bridge at the Gordon Dam site, up a badly eroded 
bulldozer track which runs to a saddle about half a mile from the dam, then along 
the top of the Hamilton Range. Camp on the first night was made at the northern 
end of the Hamilton Range at about 4,000 feet above the Denison River Gorge. On 
the second day the Denison River was reached via the knife-edged ridge at the up¬ 
stream end of the gorge, and the reserve by wading up the river; the return trip to 
the camp was made the same day. The third day was a relatively easy walk back 
to the Gordon Dam site. This route and procedure is recommended for parties making 
a short visit to the Reserve. 

The party comprised K. Felton and P, Smith of the Forestry Commission and 
the author. The visit was made during the last three days of January, 1972. 

VEGETATION ALONG THE DENISON RIVER UPSTREAM FROM THE GORGE. 

Huon Pine Dacrydium franklinii is the dominant and most numerous tree fringing the 
river bank and many pine seedlings cover bare and mossy patches. Other trees 
present include Myrtle Nothofagus cunninghamii, Sassafras Atherosperma moschata 
and Horizontal Anodopetalum biglandulosum . A few Silver Wattles Acacia dealbata, 
mature Blackwoods Acacia melanoxylon and small Dogwoods Pomaderris apetala were 
also seen. 

An interesting feature observed from the river was a stand of old eucalypts, 
probably E. simmondsii , growing in the midst of what appeared to be Huon Pines on 
the southern slope of the Prince of Wales Range, at a level of about 200 feet above 
the river. 

THE HUON PINE STAND 

A study was made of the stand on the western side of the Denison River, in the 
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vicinity of grid line 7488 yards north. Here the river flows more or less from north 
to south, the banks are 6 to 8 feet high and, at the time, the water was knee deep. 

The topography is dominated by the concave slope from the southern end of 
the Prince of Wales Range. Near the river the landscape appears terraced. The 
lowest terrace, approximately two chains wide, is fairly level and grows the tallest 
and largest Huon Pines seen. Here the pines form over 75% of the almost complete 
top canopy with Myrtle and Sassafras forming the remainder. A slightly lower 
canopy comprises Myrtle, Sassafras, Horizontal, Leatherwood Eucryphia lucid a and 
Laurel Anopterus glandulosus . The ground canopy is dominated by Leech Fern 
Blechnum procerum with mosses and some litter below. There is no accumulation 
of humus on the ground. A few dead pines still stand and the remains of several 
decomposing trunks are strewn on the floor of the stand. There is little sign of re¬ 
generation of pines in this part of the stand. A group of seedlings, about four feet 
high and two inches in diameter, was observed growing from a very decomposed 
trunk on the floor of the stand. 

The heights of three Huon Pine trees were measured by clinometer and tape 
and others measured roughly to see if taller trees could be found. The tallest tree 
measured was 93 feet and had a breast height girth of 5 feet 10^ inches. A dead, 
fallen tree had a height of 86 feet and a breast height girth of 9 feet. An extensive 
search for the tallest tree in the reserve was not made, so that the 93 feet could well 
be exceeded and it is likely that trees of over 100 feet exist. Most of the Huon 
Pines were multi-leadered from a height of about 35 feet and there was a strong 
apical dominance in each individual leader. 

Uphill on the next flat, about 70 feet above the river, the top canopy is 
more open but still comprises mostly Huon Pine with a few Myrtle and Celery Top 
Pines Phyllocladus aspleniifolius . Slightly below the top canopy is another layer 
comprising Horizontal, Leatherwood and Laurel. Cutting Grass Gahnia psittacorum 
and moss form the ground layer. 

Note: The Denison River Huon Pine Reserve has since been renamed the Truchanas 

Huon Pine Reserve. 

WHITE-BROWED AND MASKED WOOD-SWALLOWS IN TASMANIA 
R. Good, A. M. McGarvie. O. M. G. Newman and D. Pinner 

SHARLAND (1958) lists the White-browed Wood-Swallow Art am us superciliosus as an 
accidental visitor to Tasmania, and records the only occurrence of the species as 
9 April, 1905 when a number were observed flying around the lighthouse at Cape 
Wickham, King Island. Sharland commented that although this species was unlike¬ 
ly to be observed in Tasmania, a careful watch should be made of the north-western 
coast in spring and summer. 1972 proved to be the year in which Sharland's 
suggestion was realised. 

Green and McGarvie (1971) list the White-browed Wood-Swallow as a 
regular visitor to King Island from November to March each year, on the basis of 
records by McGarvie dating back to 1958 when a flock of ten arrived in the Egg 
Lagoon area. These birds were present from April to October, but three remained 
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until April I960, 

In 1963 McGarvie observed two pairs of Masked Wood-Swallows A, person - 
atus together with four pairs of White-browed Wood-Swallows in an area of heathy 
scrub near Lake Martha Lavinia. This was the first record of the Masked Wood* 
Swallow in the Tasmanian region. Nine Masked Wood-Swallows, including three 
juveniles were seen about a mile south of Lake Martha Lavinia from 2 to 9 February, 
1964. One Masked Wood-Swallow was found exhausted and later died, at Egg 
Lagoon on 15 July, 1970. 

Consequently, prior to 1972, White-browed and Masked Wood-Swallows 
had only been recorded on King Island in the Tasmanian region and had not been 
proved to breed. 

In late November, 1972, McGarvie observed large numbers (possibly more 
than two hundred) of White-browed and Masked Wood-Swallows in the Lake Martha 
Lavinia area. Within fourteen days birds had commenced breeding immediately to 
the south of the lake, but odd pairs were scattered through scrub country up to three 
miles further south. A total of over twenty White-browed Wood-Swallow and two 
Masked Wood-Swallow nests was found. However, the large number of juvenile 
birds subsequently observed indicated that most of the birds present had successfully 
bred. Some of the nestlings were banded by Mr. M.T. Templeton. The nesting 
area was almost completely burnt out the following January after the majority of the 
young apparently had left the nest. 

Good was informed by Mr. F. Sharman on 5 October, 1972, and again on 
13 December that a strange bird was present in the Penguin area. On the latter 
date Good identified the bird as a White-browed Wood-Swallow. Prolonged obser¬ 
vation indicated that a pair of birds was present and a nest containing young was 
found. The nest was placed at a height of five metres in a dead ring-barked 
eucalypt, situated between a piece of bark and the underside of a horizontal limb, 
which had formed the shape of a half drain pipe. Nesting materials were similar 
to those used by the Dusky Wood-Swallow A. cyanopterus, the common Tasmanian 
Artamus species. The nest contained two well feathered young which had the 
distinctive markings of the species already formed on the head. Several days later 
the young were observed in the same tree, but away from the nest , being fed by the 
adults. During the next few weeks Mr. Sharman noted the birds feeding on many 
occasions and the brood of two was considered successfully reared. 

Sharman and Good’s record is the first of the White-browed Wood-Swallow 
for mainland Tasmania. The habitat occupied was a grass paddock containing 
scattered timber, a short distance from an area of light scrub. The location was 
approximately one kilometer from the coast at an altitude of less than seventy 
metres. 

Pinner, accompanied by Messrs. L. Bird and J. Bromfield, observed a 
flock of more than twenty White-browed Wood-Swallows at Cape Portland, on the 
north-eastern tip of the Tasmanian coast on the 5 March, 1973. Male, female and 
juvenile birds were identified in the flock and birds were observed to obtain food, 
identified as grasshoppers, by dropping to the ground from low perches, such as 
boundary fences and low bushes. 
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On the same day, Newman and Mrs. S. A. Newman noted a male White- 
browed Wood-Swallow in a lightly timbered paddock bordering Sedgy Creek near 
Smithton, close to the north-western Tasmanian coast. 

Good observed two male White-browed Wood-Swallows at Memana on 
Flinders Island on 24 April, 1973. The birds were sheltering from high winds on an 
area of semi-cleared land. When disturbed the birds flew off in a north-easterly 
direction. These birds probably were migrating as were numerous small groups of 
Dusky Wood-Swallows observed over the following two days. 

The above records represent a major invasion of the Tasmanian region by 
White-browed and Masked Wood-Swallows. These species are often reported in 
mixed flocks and are well known for their nomadic tendencies. The Tasmanian 
extension of range may have been part of a general extension of the normal range of 
these species because exceptionally large flocks were reported in the Brisbane region 
in the spring of 1972 (Dawson and Perkins, 1973). Such extensions of range are 
generally attributed to unsatisfactory breeding conditions in the normal range of the 
species. However, the regularity with which McGarvie has recorded the White- 
browed Wood-Swallow on the north of King Island since he moved to that area suggests 
that the north of the Tasmanian region is within the regular range of at least the 
White-browed Wood-Swallow and that this species has been missed previously on 
mainland Tasmania as a consequence of the dearth of active observers. ' It is encour¬ 
aging that in 1972-73 the White-browed Wood-Swallow was recorded from three 
Tasmanian localities spanning the northern coast, as well as from both the major 
islands in Bass Strait. 

McGarvie, Newman and Pinner all noted that the White-browed Wood- 
Swallows fed by going to the ground to take food and then returning to their perch. 
Pinner identified the food source as a grasshopper species. Newman noted that 
Dusky Wood-Swallows feeding from perches in the same tree as the White-browed 
Wood-Swallow hawked insects in the air and did not descend to the ground. Indeed, 
Dusky Wood-Swallows are rarely observed to be ground feeders in the Tasmanian 
region. It may be speculated that in extending its range in Tasmania the White- 
browed Wood-Swallow was not competing ecologically with the common Artamus sp . t 
the Dusky Wood-Swallow. However, a more pertinent conclusion may be that the 
White-browed Wood-Swallow is better equipped to take advantage of abundant but 
abnormal food sources, the harsh climatic nature of its normal range necessitating it 
to develop the potential to take advantage of a diversity of food sources. Indeed, 
Chisholm (1971) records White-browed and Masked Wood-Swallows feeding on the 
blossoms of a tall Silky Oak Grevillea robusta and states that these species are 
equipped with brush tongues, as is A. cyanopterus , for such honeyeating activities. 

Chisholm, A. (1971). Aust. Birdwatcher 4, 42 

Dawson, P. D. and Perkins, D. L. (1973) Sunbird 4, 19 

Green, R, H. and McGarvie, A. M. (1971) The Birds of King Island. Records of the 

Queen Victoria Museum No. 40. 

Sharland ( 1958) Tasmanian Birds Published Angus & Robertson Ltd. 
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A RECORD OF THE POMARINE SKUA Stercorarius pomarinus IN TASMANIAN WATERS 

D. R. Milledge 

ON 6 January, 1973 while a passenger on the Empress of Australia crossing Bass Strait 
from Melbourne to Devon port, I was able to observe large numbers of skuas about the 
ship as it approached the Tasmanian coast. These were attracted by the even great¬ 
er concentration of Silver Gulls Lams novaehollandiae picking up food scraps being 
flushed from the ship. From about five to one and a half miles off Devonport, over 
one hundred Arctic Skuas Stercorarius parasiticus were observed, both light and dark 
colour phases being present. The dark phase Arctic Skuas predominated in the ratio 
of eight to one. 

When approximately two miles from Devonport, two Pomarine Skuas 
Stercorarius pomarinus were sighted among the forty-plus Arctic Skuas present about 
the ship at that time. I had seen Pomarine Skuas twice before, both times in Port 
Philip Bay, Victoria, and also each time with Arctic Skuas. When seen close together 
in these circumstances, differences between the two species are very obvious. The 
two Pomarine Skuas off Devonport were immediately recognisable by their size,flight 
action and the two blunt, twisted, projecting central tail feathers. Both were of the 
dark colour phase. 

In size, the Pomarine Skuas were one third as big again as Arctic Skuas 
and looked even more bulky - this impression was accentuated by their slower, 
stiffer and heavier wing action. General body and wing colour was dark brown with 
paler buff tinged cheeks and a small amount of white mottling on the belly. The 
underwings were pale brown and the centres of the primaries showed a considerable 
amount of white on the top of the wing. Arctic Skuas generally show much less white 
in the primaries. The two central tail feathers, present on both individuals, were 
noted as being about two cm wide, blunt and twisted and projecting some five cm 
beyond the other tail feathers. This character is diagnostic when comparing Arctic 
and Pomarine Skuas although, in Australian waters, individuals of both species often 
lack these feathers through moult. Arctic Skuas’ central tail feathers are much thin¬ 
ner, untwisted, pointed and project about six cm. 

All skuas are parasitic on other seabirds for food, pursuing mainly gulls 
and terns and forcing them to disgorge. It was interesting to observe the two 
Pomarine Skuas seen off Devonport chasing not only Silver Gulls but also Arctic Skuas, 
forcing them to drop food. 

Both Skuas joined the ship at the same time and one remained behind for 
about half a mile before flying off. The other was seen only for a short time as it 
was left behind after alighting on the water. 

A THIRD ARCTIC ^ERN Sterna macrura FOR TASMANIA 
D.R. Milledge 

ON 25 December,1972 a beachwashed and dessicated tern was picked up at Eaglehawk 
Neck by Shane Copping. The recovery was reported to the National Parks and Wild¬ 
life Service and the specimen subsequently recovered. The tern was carrying a leg 
band inscribed Helsinki Museum A-138332 and proved to have been banded on 30 
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June, 1961 as a nestling in a large tern colony at Osterhallen, pernajain the Gulf of 
Finland (lat. 60°19'N long. 26 33'E). 

Because both Arctic Sterna macrura and Common S. hirundo Terns breed 
together in the colony where the chick was banded, its identity was unknown but it 
has since proven to be an Arctic Tern. Definite determination was provided by Mr. 
Allan McEvey, Victorian Museum, through the Tasmanian Museum where the 
specimen is housed. 

Although the tern was quite dessicated, plumage was reasonably intact and 
in typical winter colouration. The bill was black with a little red at the base of the 
lower mandible and gape. Measurements were culmen 31.4 mm and tarsus 15.6mm, 
The wing and tail feathers were very worn and considerably shortened. 

This is the third record of an Arctic Tem in Tasmania. On 24 November, 
1957 a live specimen was taken by R. H. Green at Tunbridge and L. E. Wall picked 
up a beachwashed bird in the Derwent Estuary on 13 January 1962. 

Three Arctic and Two Common Terns banded in Europe and north-western 
Asia have previously been recovered in Australia. Table 1 below sets out details. 

It is interesting to note that the 11 years 6 months between the banding and 
recovery dates of the Arctic Tem from Eaglehawk Neck, is the longest period of 
time for any northern hemisphere banded tern recovered in Australia. Also it is the 
first banded adult Arctic Tern recovered in Australia. 

Thanks are due to Mr. P. Andrews, Tasmanian Museum, for assisting with identifi¬ 
cation and Mr. D. Purchase, Secretary, Aust. Bird-Banding Scheme, CSIRO, for 
providing banding records. 


Table 1 Northern hemisphere banded terns recovered in Australia 


Species 

Place of 
banding 

Date 

Age 

Place of 

recovery 

Date 

Time 

elapsed 

Arctic 

Tern 

Kandalaksch 
Sanctuary, 
White Sea, 

Russia 

5 July 
1955 

juvenile 

near Fremantle, 

W. A. 

16 May 
1956 

10 months 

Arctic 

Tern 

Ekholmen 

Islet, 

Stockholm 
Archipelago, 
Sweden 

27 June 

1962 

nestling 

Madora Bay, 

W. A. 

10 June 

1963 

12 months 

Arctic 

Tern 

Valley, 28 June 

Anglesey, U. K. 1966 

nestling 

Bega, N. S. W. 

31 Dec. 

1966 

6 months 

Common 

Tem 

Marum, 

Sweden 

9 July 
1955 

nestling 

near Fremantle 

W. A. 

July 

1956 

12 months 

Common 

Tern 

Copeland 

Islands, 

Ireland. 

17 May 
1959 

adult 

Gunbower, Vic. 

20 Oct. 

1968 

9 years, 

5 months 
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EASTER CAMP 1973, ADVENTURE BAY 
C. H. Mosey and M, L. Westbrook 

AS plans were made very late this time, most members had already made their holi¬ 
day arrangements. However, on the Friday there were eight starters (in two cars) 
and the venue was Dorloff's Caravan Park, Adventure Bay, Bruny Island. 

Mr. Dorloff recalled the Field Naturalists' Camp twenty years ago - when 
there was a re-enactment of Bligh's Landing, complete with sailors, native girls 
( with seaweed skirts) and the breadfruit tree (loaves of bread hung on a tree). This 
was one of the social highlights of that camp. Just near the camp is the site where 
Bligh planted the first apple tree on Bruny Island. 

This time the weather was really wild, with heavy rain, wind and hail. 

The site chosen for us had plenty of grassed area for tents, the use of a small van, 
and a most useful Recreation Room which was a large three-walled building with a 
huge fireplace at one end, and a tarpaulin let-down wall at the other end - and 
electric light. This room really made the camp possible. Three campers decided 
to sleep in here instead of their hike tents, three were in the van, and four hardy 
souls coped with hike tents - two did their cooking on a neat little fire just outside 
their tent, while the rest thankfully used the big fire in the Recreation Room. No 
trouble about drinking water - the tank was overflowing - and there was plenty of 
dry wood in the shed just next door. 

Friday - Fitful weather, showers, wind and hail, but in between we had a walk 
along the beach to where Captain Bligh planted his apple tree. 

Saturday — A little better. A few well-coated members spent the morning 
walking to Penguin Island and returned to a very late lunch. The rest, as the rain 
eased off, had a walk to Adventure Bay Township and the beach. That evening two 
more campers arrived - Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard from Queenstown - now we had our 
full ten. That night it teemed with rain and hailed and blew. Those under a roof 
thanked their lucky stars. 

Sunday - Three cars to Cloudy Bay - glorious day, full tide and nine lines of 
pounding breakers beating up that beautiful firm beach guarded by two rocky head¬ 
lands. On the beach were three kinds of dotterels - Red-capped, Double-banded 
and Hooded, also White-faced Heron, etc. On the way back we saw the mountains 
- La Perouse and Adamson's Peak. We returned to the Neck and ate our lunch 
there. Here the waves were much quieter than at Cloudy Bay which, of course is 
open to the South Pole. After lunch we continued on to Dennes Point and more birds 
added to our list. 

Monday — Broke camp. The Sheppards were the first to get away and went 
down to S. Bruni Lighthouse first,, over the mountain road and rain-forest - beech, 
Celery-Top Pine, Richeas, Horizontal, Turquoise Berry. We saw, at the lighthouse, 
our first Tawny-crowned Honeyeater also a lot of Dusky Robins, Scarlet Robins, 
Crescent, New Holland, and Yellow-throated honeyeaters, Noisy Miners and Grey 
Shrike-Thrush. 

We had lunch here on a glorious day watching the tide race up the beach 
and frothing over the needles at the base of the cliffs. From the lighthouse we went 
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50 miles to Dennes Point and had afternoon tea at the shop there and walked on the 
beach. Then after tea, the round trip through Killora to the ferry at 5. 20 p. m. and 
home by 7.00 p. m. 

The bird list is a joint effort for the whole of our Bruny trips — 51 species 
in all. Little Penguin, Albatross sp, Short-tailed Shearwater, Australian Gannet, 
Black Cormorant, Little Pied Cormorant, White-faced Heron, Black Swan, Collared 
Sparrowhawk, White-breasted Sea Eagle, Brown Falcon, Brown Quail, Tasmanian 
Native Hen, Pied Oystercatcher, Sooty Oystercatcher, Spur wing Plover, Red-capped 
Dotterel, Double-banded Dotterel, Hooded Dotterel, Pacific Gull, Dominican Gull, 
Silver Gull, Crested Tern, Green Rosella, Blue-winged Parrott, Blackbird, Superb 
Blue Wren, Tasmanian Thorn bill, Scarlet Robin, Flame Robin, Dusky Robin, Grey 
Fantail, Olive Whistler, Grey Shrike-Thrush, Grey-breasted Silvereye, Yellow- 
throated Honeyeater, Black-headed Honeyeater, Crescent Honeyeater, New Holland 
Honeyeater, Tawny-crowned Honeyeater, Noisy Miner, Yellow Wattlebird, Beautiful 
Firetail, House Sparrow, Goldfinch, Greenfinch, Starling, Black Currawong, Clinking 
Currawong, White-backed Magpie, Forest Raven. 

During the camp various specimens were collected (shells, plants, sea¬ 
weed, fungi, lichen). Specimens were displayed and discussed. There were 
about a dozen types of fungi - from tiny ones about i" across to 8" -high Shaggy- 
caps. The collection of flora was compared with a collection made in 1971, when 
the camp was at Dennes Point. 

It was definitely not the weather for pushing through thick, wet bush or 
scrubby heath land. Most walks kept to the road or coast. In spite of the adverse 
conditions, all enjoyed the camp. 

THE EFFECT OF EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT ON LICHEN DIVERSITY 

G. C. Bratt 

IN 1802, Robert Brown visited and made botanical collections in the Derwent Estuary, 
and they were described and published by Crombie in 1880. 

As these collections were made prior to European settlement of Tasmania 
it is of interest to compare Brown’s collections with those made in recent years. The 
comparison is not easy because Brown's collections are in the British Museum, the 
many changes of botanical nomenclature and the poor accessibility and quality of 
many published descriptions. It is surprising that 35 of the 46 species (i. e. 80 °Jo) 
noted by Brown from Mt. Wellington, Risdon and near the Derwent River are still 
(at least from 1961-1967) to be found on Mt. Wellington, Mt. Direction or Grass 
Tree Hill. 

One may conclude that the 170 years of agriculture, commerce and 
industry have not greatly affected the lichen diversity in the surroundings of Hobart. 

It should be noted, that the lichen population of Mt. Wellington was seriously reduced 
by the disastrous fires of 1967. However, as small unburnt areas remain the effect of 
the fires will probably be nullified in the not too distant future. 

Of the eleven apparently missing species the position is not exactly clear» 
but the following summarises the present information. Two have not been located in 
Tasmania by anybody but Brown and several writers consider that the collections were 
mislabelled. Two others have recently been recorded in Tasmania, but outside 
Brown's collection areas. _- ^ s 

37° ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE invertebrate fauna from the South Western area of Tasmania is poorly known, 
but serious attempts to study this fauna were begun shortly after the announcement 
by the Hydro Electric Commission of Tasmania (H. E. C. ) of plans to flood the Huon 
Plains (see McKenry, 1972, for the history of the H.E.C. processes leading to the 
decision to proceed with the Middle Gordon Hydro-Electric Power Scheme). 

Bayly ( 1965) sounded warnings of likely adverse affects resulting from rapidly chang¬ 
ing water levels in the proposed new impoundment, especially upon the littoral 
fauna of Lake Pedder and also upon the biota downstream from the dams built by the 
H.E.C. 

During the following year, Bayly and others ( Bayly et al_, 1966) carried 
out a short preliminary limnological survey of Lake Pedder, recording chemical 
properties of the water of Lake Pedder and surrounding swamps, as well as determin¬ 
ing so far as they could in the time available, the nature and abundance of zooplank¬ 
ton, psammon, benthos, macrophytes and also the planktonic, littoral and benthic 
algae present. In 1970, Swain and his co-workers (Swain et al, 1970) described a 
new genus and species of syncarid ( Allanaspides helonomus ) which was found in the 
environs of Lake Pedder. By 1972, the list of species endemic to the Lake Pedder 
area had grown to 17 (Bayly, 1972; Bayly et al, 1972). Meanwhile, no attention 
had been directed towards elucidating the biological state of Lake Edgar, situated 
10 miles east of Lake Pedder and at the extreme eastern limit of the Huon Plains. 

Consequently, a party of five zoologists from the University of Tasmania, 
on route to make a "final” collection from Lake Pedder before that lake was drown¬ 
ed, digressed to collect for several hours in Lake Edgar (on 3 May, 1972). Results 
from that preliminary survey suggested that the fauna of Lake Edgar could well be as 
interesting as the fauna of Lake Pedder, possibly being both more diverse and more 
abundant in number. 

It was decided (by P. S. L. ) to take the Zoology Honours class of 1972 
(6 students) to Lake Edgar (on 17 May, 1972) and with their assistance to attempt 
to make representative samples of the fauna associated with various habitats in and 
around the Lake. To allow for the compilation of a fuller ecological survey, 3 
botanists of the Botany Department, University of Tasmania, visited Lake Edgar on 
the same day and listed and mapped the flora in the environs of Lake Edgar. Their 
report has already been published (Macphail and Shepherd, 1973). 

This paper reports the present knowledge, by the Zoology Department, 
University of Tasmania, of the fauna of Lake Edgar and its environs. Where 
possible, comparisons are drawn with the Lake Pedder fauna. 

LAKE EDGAR & ENVIRONS 
o o 

Origin . Lake Edgar (146 21' W, 43 l'S or reference Tasmania Topographic 

Survey Map, Old River Sheet, Lake centre at co-ordinates DN467366) is a shallow 
lake, approximately 1. 7 metres deep at its deepest point but is easily wadeable 
across most of its expanse, which is nearly rectangular (1. 1 km x 0. 7km) in outline. 
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At present, the Lake* 


t V ITiz-U'* . v 

ies eastwards of, and 



A small island lies within the lake, 
drains into, the Huon River.* 

Such has not always been the case. During Quaternary tihies, a long lake 
draining into the Gordon River filled the Serpentine Valley and Lake Edgar lay just 
within the eastern shoreline of this ancestral Lake Pedder (Tas. Uni. Geol. Dept. , 
1961). The Huon River then lay beyond a divide further east than this ancestral 
Lake Pedder. But recent movements (Tas. Uni, Geol. Dept,, 1961; Sutherland, 
1971) along an old fracture line co-inciding with an eastward tilting of the Gordon" 
Huon area gave rise to the formation of sag ponds east (the down-thrown side) 
of the fault, and the capture of the headwaters of the Serpentine Valley (i.e. , the 
ancestral lake) by the Huon River. Lake Edgar and its companion lake are thus 
regarded as the remnants of one such recently formed sag pond (formed within the 
last few hundred years). The movements of the Edgar Fault are very recent, and 
substantial movements are probable in the future (Tas. Uni. Geol. Dept. , 1961). 


* Since this investigation was carried out, waters from the H. E. C. Serpentine - Huon 
River impoundment have drowned Lake Edgar. 


Macrophytes associated with Lake Edgar . The area is subject to 
prevailing south-westerly winds, and these have played an important role in shaping 
the shoreline of Lake Edgar. The windward shore is sharply defined, with masses of 
dead reeds piled up above the shoreline in bays between the emergent shrubs 
( Melaleuca and Leptospermum spp. ) and button grass (Gymnoschoenus sphaerocephalus ) 
tussocks, suggesting that the wind and wave action have a strong scouring effect, 
especially in areas where the marginal scrub is disturbed (Macphaill and Sheppard, 
1973, p9). The substrate of the lake along this shore is formed of coarse quartzitic 
sands with formations of "Edgar pennies" being common. ( Edgar pennies, approx¬ 
imately 5 - 6cm diameter and 1cm thick, are penny shaped concretions which 
probably derive from blue-green algae metabolism. ) However, on the western or 
leeward shore, vegetation ( Leptospermum lanigerum , Melaleuca squamea , M . 
squarrosa_,and Hakea epiglottis ) extends into the Lake rendering this shoreline 
indistinct. Lakeside, this vegetation is fringed by a margin of Restio tetraphyllus 
and adjacent mats of Myriophyllum propinquum. Just beyond this fringe of vegetation 
is the deepest part of the lake (1. 7m deep), an area of black organic ooze deposits 
beneath open surface water. 

Sedge and reed growths cover most of Lake Edgar. The reed Cladium 
glomeratum is found in water deeper than 0.8m; dead stems are blown to form the 
dead reed beds on the eastern shore. The sedges Lepidosperma longitudinale and 
Chorisandra cymbaria grow in the shallower water, especially along the eastern and 
southern shorelines. Dead leaves of the sedges are not blown ashore but decay on the 
floor of the lake. 


W a t e r. Three main sources feed water into Lake Edgar, Precipitation must add 
sizeable quantities of water directly to the lake, because rainfall at Mt. Wedge over 
a 3 year average is 8266 points or 210cm per year (Macphail and Shepherd, 1973), 
as well as adding water to the lake indirectly via runoff from the ridges to the east 
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of Lake Edgar and via the swamps to the north and south. One creek drains from 
Lake Edgar into the Huon River. The incessant wind and heavy rain are thought to be 
important for explaining the chemistry of Lake Edgar surface. 

The inert basement rocks, of unmetamorphosed younger Precambrian 
dolomites, sandstones, quartzites etc. (Spry and Banks, 1962; Corbett, 1969) 
which are widespread throughout the Lake Edgar area, are thought to be prevented 
from contributing to the major ion chemistry of the water of Lake Edgar by their 
covering of moor podzol peats ( Buckney and Tyler, 1973). Hence these authors 
believe that the major ion concentrations of water in the Lake Redder - Lake Edgar 
area result from windborne seaspray. Whilst this contention has yet to be proved 
correct, it is the reason advanced to explain the observation that surface waters of 
Lake Edgar etc. usually resemble sea water in the relative abundance of the more 
common ions, namely 

Na} Mg^ Cap K ; Cl > S0 4> HCO (see Table 1 for the results of 
atomic spectrophotometer analyses of the water). However, in Lake Edgar the 
concentration of Ca and Mg ions increases at times through leaching from nearby 
localized outcrops of dolomite (Buckney and Tyler, 1973). 

The swamps surrounding Lake Edgar are formed of buttongrass and restio - 
epacrid communities (Macphail and Shepherd, 1973) on moor podzol peats (Nicolls 
and Dimmock, 1965). Because of restricted drainage, organic matter accumulates 
in these soils to give very strongly acid peats. Skeletal soils cover most of the 
ridges (i. e. except where rock outcrops) and these soils, although capable of support¬ 
ing wet sclerophyll forest ( Eucalyptus simmondsii ) and wet scrub ( Banksia marginata - 
Casuarina monolifera association) communities, contain an abundance of organic 
matter, and are also strongly acid and well leached (Nicolls and Dimmock, 1965). 

It is not perhaps surprising then that Lake Edgar is described as a typical 
humic lake (Buckney and Tyler, 1973). In humic lakes, humic acids are important 
constituents of the water. These humic materials contribute considerably to the 
total dissolved solids (T. D. S. ) in the water. The organic matter washed into Lake 
Edgar from the surrounding soils gives rise to the high acidity and dark brown colour 
of the water. 
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Samples 27, 28, 29, 30 were taken from Lake Edgar. For comparison, water samples 7,8, 9 taken 
from Lake Pedder at approximately the same time as those from L. Edgar, are given. 
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SAMPLING TRIPS & METHODS 
THREE collecting trips were made to Lake Edgar. 

Trip 1, 3/5/197 2 . The benthic and pelagic fauna of a small area of the sedge 
( Lepidosperma and Chorisandra) and reed ( Cladium ) communities near the mid- 
eastern shore of Lake Edgar was sampled using Freshwater Biological Association 
(FBA) nets. Animals were hand sorted and preserved in the field. Additionally, 
animals were collected from the wet and 'dry* dead reed beds. 

Participants : P. S. L. , J. L. H. , R. S. , T. W. , & B. K. 

Trip 2, 17/5/1972 . This was the most intensive collecting trip to Lake 
Edgar; the data presented herein is based mainly on evidence gathered on this trip. 

Sampling sites (SS) are shown on Map 1. 

SS 1-10 inclusive were all shoreline stations. 

SS 11, 13, 16, 17, and 18 were benthic sampling sites, 11, 13, 16 and 17 at depths 
of approximately 1.3m whilst the water depth at site 18 varied from 
1.5m to 1. 7m. 

SS 12, 14, and 15 sampled for pelagic animals. 

SS 19 and 20 were samples from wet and ’dry' dead reed beds respectively. 

SS 21 sampled the island soil. 

SS 22 sampled surface pools on the island. 

Lepidosperma and Chorisandra habitats were thus sampled at 
SS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11 and 12; the Cladium habitat was sampled at 
SS 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17; the Restio and Myriophyllum habitats were sampled at 
SS 8,9 and 10, whilst the open water was sampled only at SS 18. 

SS 1-18 were sampled using FBA nets; SS 11 - 18 were sampled from a 
dinghy. A plastic kitchen strainer was used at SS 22, In all cases, bulk samples 
were placed in large plastic bags, returned to the laboratory and stored at 5°C until 
the animals were manually removed from the debris. A zooplankton net (mesh 
60/inch) was hauled through the open water to gather the zooplankton sample. 

Participants : P. S. L. , T. M. B. . R. R. , J. L. , P. R. , E. G. , V. T. , K. K. U. , 

T. W. , A. B. & M. L. Co-incidentally, J. L. H. , R. S. , R. B. M. , P. C. , D. C. , & 

B. K. sampled the Lake Edgar outflow creek and surrounding swamps. 

Trip 3, 2 2/ 6/1972. Moss and soil samples from the island were collected by 
J. L. H, , R, B. M. , & B. K. Animals were separated from the debris in the laboratory 
using modified Tullgren funnels. 

All animals were preserved in 70% alcohol. 

RESULTS 

Except where otherwise stated, taxonomic and numerical determinations 
have been made by the Zoology Honours students (V. T. , E. G. , K. K. U. , P. R. , 

A. B. , and T. W. ). Most of the animals collected in this survey can be identified 
only to the level of family ranking with any degree of certainty, since systematic 
knowledge of much of the aquatic invertebrate fauna of Tasmania is rather limited. 

As a result, the data is presented as the number of individuals per lowest taxonomic 
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determination, usually family, possible. The results are presented in Table 2. An 
attempt was made to standardize the effort expended in gaining each sample. How¬ 
ever, the numerical data should not be considered as evidence of some absolute 
abundance per taxon; rather the data at best indicates a trend in relative abundances 
and degree of numerical dominance. 

Wherever possible, material has been forwarded to taxonomists for further 
identification. Nevertheless, the Coleoptera, Odonata, Ephemeroptera, Plecoptera, 
Diptera and Annelida still await accurate identification. The following diagnoses 
have been received as private communications to Dr. P, S. Lake. 

Hemiptera :- Identified by Dr. I. Lansbury (Hope Dept, of Entomology, Oxford); 
the corixids from the lake itself belong to the species Sigara tasmaniae Jaczewski, 
those from the surrounding creeks belong to the genus Diaprepocoris and probably the 
species personata Hale. The pleid is provisionally (because of the lack of a male 
specimen) identified as Plea (Paraplea) halei Lundblad. 

Trichoptera ;- All of the trichopteran larvae are in the hands of Mr. A, Neboiss, 
National Museum of Victoria, Mosely and Kimmins ( 1953) classified all of the then 
known adult Trichoptera of Australia, It will be a mammoth task to link the various 
larval stages with the adult fly. 

Mollusca The freshwater molluscs were sent to Dr. B. J. Smith, National Museum 
of Victoria. In a recent paper (Smith, 1973) describing a planispiral snail from the 
Huon Plains area, Valvata (?) pedderi . Smith lists the holotype as having been col¬ 
lected by J. L. H. on 17/5/1972. In addition, Smith lists further material obtained 
from the Lake Pedder area on 17/5/1972, this latter material being collected by 
Dr. P. Tyler, University of Tasmania. Either Smith's date for the collection of this 
latter material is wrong, because Dr. P. Tyler was not in Tasmania at that time 
(pers. com.), or the material was in fact collected under the supervision of Dr. P. 

S. Lake on 17/5/1972, If this second alternative is indeed correct, then 2 valvatids 
have been incorrectly listed in Table 2 under the heading Planorbidae. 

Identification of the remaining gastropods and bivalves has yet to be 
completed. 

Zooplankton ;- The copepods were identified by Dr. I. A. E. Bayly, Monash Univer¬ 
sity. The zooplankton consisted almost entirely of the calanoid copepod Calamoecia 
expansa Sars, but also infrequently present was the cyclopoid copepod Eucyclops sp. 
Amphipoda : - The amphipods were identified by Mr. B. Knott, University of 
Tasmania. Four forms are recognizable. 

One species of the family Ceinidae, Austrochiltonia australis (Sayce), 
was present. The taxonomy of the Australian freshwater members of the family 
Gammaridae is soon to be revised by Dr. W. D, Williams, Monash University, and 
the collection is at present on loan to Dr. Williams. Two forms, tentatively assigned 
to the genus Neoniphargus , were found, an eyed and a blind form. The distribution 
of the 2 forms is given in Table 3. One as yet undescribed species of the family 
Eusiridae genus Paracalliope was also discovered. 
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Station 

1 2 3 5 7 13 

15 

16 

17 IS 

19 

20, 

Blind 





19 

4 

Eyed 

11111 3 

5 

33 

10 20 

31 



Table 3, The numbers of the two forms of ’Neoniphargus * 

collected at the sampling sites, Lake Edgar, 17/5/1972, 

Isopoda ;■ The Phreat oicidae were identified by Mr. B. Knott, The taxonomy 
of Tasmanian phreatoicids is currently being revised, bur until further taxonomies 
are published, Nicholls' (1942, 1943) generic and species descriptions must stand. 
Two species are present in Lake Edgar, both undescribed. Species A. from all 
sampling sites listing phreatoicids except SS 19 belongs to the genus Colubotelson 
Nicholls; all phreatoicids from SS 19, species B, are of unknown generic affinity. 

Although not studied formally, the asellote isopods, family Janiridae, 
probably belong to the genus Heterias, 

Decapoda The only decapods belonged to the family Parastacidae, and were 
identified by Dr. J. L. Hickman, University of Tasmania, The yabbies from Lake 
Edgar itself are placed, on the expression of key characters, as Parastacoides 
leptomerus Riek, a species synonymized with Parastacoides tasmanicus (Erichson) by 
Sumner (1971, unpublished). Yabbies from the plains around Lake Edgar are 
placed as P. tasmanicus , 

Island Sample From the island litter, samples of the following orders were 
extracted. 

From moss : Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Hemiptera, 
Collembola, Chilopoda, Acarina, Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, 

From litter beneath cutting grass ( Gahni ) tussocks : Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Hemiptera, Collembola, Chilopoda, Acarina and 
Symphila. 

Several beetles were also collected from the creeper Hypolaena, 

Since the island has not been subjected to heavy or recent firing , in con¬ 
trast to the eastern banks of Lake Edgar where the climax vegetation has been deflect¬ 
ed by fires (Macphail and Shepherd, 1973) it is not surprizing to record an enriched 
cryptic fauna compared to that from SS 19 and 20. 

DISCUSSION 

The fauna of Lake Pedder is known to a very limited degree. Until this 
survey was carried out, there was no published data on the freshwater invertebrate 
fauna of Lake Edgar or the remainder of South West Tasmania, Yet the fauna of the 
two lakes may show interesting relationships 

i) Lakes Edgar and Pedder were once portions of one old lake, draining into 
the Gordon River, (Tas. Uni. Geol. Dept, , 1961). 
ii) Lake Edgar was formed recently after movement of the Edgar Fault, 

Hi) Drainage of the Edgar area, previously to the Gordon system, was 

captured by the Huon River system. 

iv) The unmetamorphosed Precambrian basement rocks of the Edgar area may 
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(but improbably) give different water properties to those of the waters of 
Lake Pedder which stands on metamorphosed Precambrian basement rocks. 
No significantly different concentrations of inorganic ions or other water 
properties have been discovered (Buckley and Tyler, 1973), 

The Edgar fauna, then, may show similarities with the Pedder fauna, both having 
derived from the lake originally filling the Serpentine Valley, and showing strong 
affinities with a fauna restricted to button grass areas of western Tasmania. Alter¬ 
natively, the fauna of the two lakes may be quite different owing to the migration 
of animal groups along the altered course of the Huon River so that the fauna of Lake 
Edgar bears strong affinities to the fauna of eastern Tasmania and alpine South East 
Australia, 

An additional complication is that Lake Edgar, like Lake Maria, is well 
advanced serally and thus bears a large macrophyte community. The macrophyte 
community of Lake Pedder is not extensively developed. 

However, until the taxonomic status of all the animal groups collected 
from both lakes is assessed, it is obviously impossible to measure the zoogeographical 
differentiation between the two water bodies. Intuitively, one expects that any 
differentiation would be slight, since the only physical barrier of any note between 
the two systems is the Huon River, and that in itself may not serve as a strong barrier 
in summer. There is a slight trend in the data supporting this supposition. For 
example, phreatoicids (species A), valvatids, and possibly some oligochaetes 
( groups with limited powers of dispersal) and the copepods (restricted physiological¬ 
ly to acidic lakes) may be common to Lakes Edgar and Pedder. The highly mobile 
hemipteran groups, however, segregate between either lake. These points may be 
fruitfully elaborated according to taxon. 

Zooplankton ; - The calanoid copepod which dominates the zooplankton of Lake 
Edgar, C.alamoccia expansa , also dominates this trophic level in Lake Pedder, 

( Bayly et al, 1966, where it is recorded as C. australis (Searle ), a junior homonym 
of C. expansa) , C, expansa has so far been recorded from three other lakes, 
including Big Lake Waterhouse, each time being associated with acidic, peaty 
conditions ( Bayly_etal_, 1966). 

Am phi pod a : - The species Austrochiltonia australis is extremely widespread in 
Tasmania occurring in small, isolated coastal ponds and lakes on the Central 
Plateau. It is only found in gently flowing or still waters associated with vegeta¬ 
tion. Preliminary experiments suggest that these animals are fairly resistant to 
dessication, and the possibility of their passive transport in the plumage of birds 
cannot be ignored. Thus, their wide distribution is not really inexplicable so far 
as mobility is concerned. 

A, australis is known from Maria Creek and Lake Edgar, but has not yet 
been found in the yabbyhole or swamp complex of the surrounding countryside. It 
was not found at SS 18, These observations suggest that the species is relatively 
intolerant of anoxic conditions. 

It has not yet been determined whether the blind and eyed forms of 
neoniphargids are valid species, or simply morphs of the one species. Until further 







































































TABLE 2 


LIST OF THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS PER TAXON RECOVERED FROM THE 22 SAMPLING STATIONS AT LAKE EDGAR, 17/5/1972 


CRUSTACEA INSECTS ARACHNIDA ANNELIDA MOLLUSCA 
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detailed examination detects greater morphological differences between the two 
forms, they are considered here as one species. Nevertheless, there is some evidence 
of habitat segregation by the two forms. The blind form is restricted to SS 19 and 
20 in Lake Edgar, but is found in the interstices of the yabbyholes on the Huon 
Plains; i. e. f it may well be an interstitial form tolerant of anoxia. The eyed form 
replaces A, australis in the anoxic areas of Lake Edgar, and also occurs in surface 
water on the surrounding plain. 

A species of Paracalliope was also infrequently found, both in Lake Edgar 
and the yabbyholes on the plains. The same species is known from the Bathurst 
Harbour area. 

Another undescribed species of Paracalliope is abundant in some creeks on 
the eastern part of this State, especially near the brackish regime of creeks. 

Williams (in press) suggests that Paracalliope is a recent invader of fresh¬ 
water, However, the stream dwelling paracalliopes could just as reasonably be the 
longtime inhabitants of a stable habitat. The presence of Paracalliope closely 
associated with yabby complexes on the buttongrass plains of South West Tasmania 
supports the claim for an ancient invasion of freshwaters by this genus of an otherwise 
marine family. 

Isopoda Phreatoicids of the genus Colubotelson are widely distributed in Tasmania, 
and the mountains of South East Australia. The pigmented and eyed benthic form 
from Lake Edgar, species A, is identical to the pigmented form from Lake Pedder, 

(see Bayly_et al_, 1972). However, the second form from Lake Edgar, species B, 
found only in the dead reed beds, is non-pigmented and blind. The f B* form 
phreatoicids, of which all those found were sexually mature, are not obviously akin 
to the second species of phreatoicid (Bayly_et al_, 1972, p46) from Pedder Beach, 

This latter phreatoicid is a juvenile stage of the larger, pigmented species at Pedder. 

Janirids are widespread in Tasmania. The pigmented form occurring in 
Lake Edgar is also found at Lake Pedder, in the intervening swamps and yabby burrow 
interstices and may extend its range to Bathurst Harbour. All previous accounts of 
janirid occurrence in lakes record the isopod as being strictly confined to the littoral 
habitat; in contrast, the janirids from Lake Edgar were found at depths of 1. 3m at 
the base of reed stems. 

Hemiptera The hemipteran fauna of Lake Edgar is depleted, both in diversity 
and abundance, compared with this fauna found in farm ponds. Notonectids and 
naucorids, both extremely common in farm ponds were not found at all, neither were 
pond skaters - hemipterans of the superfamily Gerroidea. This latter group may be 
excluded from the area by the low winter temperatures. 

Sigara tasmaniae is found elsewhere in Tasmania. Also, the several 
creeks draining into or out of Lake Edgar harbour another widely distributed corixid, 
Diaprepocoris personata . 

In contrast, the species known from Lake Pedder are endemic to that lake. 
Both species, the corixid Diaprepocoris pedderensis Knowles and a notonectid of the 
genus Anisops , are strong fliers, and it is difficult to explain why they have not estab¬ 
lished populations at Lake Edgar, which is down-wind from Lake Pedder. 
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The pleid recovered at SS 18, in the bottom ooze of the weed free zone, 
is the first record for the presence of the family in Tasmania. The species, Plea 
halei is only known elsewhere from South Australia (Williams, 1968). Pleids are 
now known to be widespread in Tasmania and the Bass Strait Islands, being particular¬ 
ly abundant in the lagoons of North East Tasmania where the water properties are in 
sharp contrast to the humic conditions of Lake Edgar. 

Trichoptera Little taxonomic knowledge of the trichopteran larval fauna of 
Tasmania is documented, but it is possible to state that this survey has not discover¬ 
ed any individuals of the family Plectrotarsidae. One plectrotarsid, probably very 
closely related to the New Zealand genus Kokiria, is known to occur at Lake Pedder 
( Baylyj^t al_, 1972). If the identification of the bereid is correct, then this is the 
first account of the family occurring beyond the mountains of South East Australia. 

Hydroptilid and leptocerid larvae construct protective cases and hydroptilid 
larvae inhabit deeply silted ponds, so it is not surprising to find them abundant on the 
silted shoreline of Lake Edgar. The family Leptoceridae dominates the trichopteran 
fauna of Australia, with species breeding in a wide variety of habitats, including 
mountain streams and swamps. They appear capable of withstanding conditions too 
polluted for many animal species. For example, they tolerate very high levels of 
heavy metal contamination in their environment (Thorp, 1973). 

Psychomyiid and rhyacophilid larvae were found in zones 1, 2 and 3. 
Odonata :- Of the anisopteran family Synthemidae, the genus Synthemiopsis 
is endemic to Tasmania. Adults of the species Synthemiopsis gomphomacromioides 
Tillyard have been collected from Lake Pedder (Bayly^t £l_, 1966. ) Synthemid 
nymphs are similar in appearance to nymphs of the family Corduliidae, and accurate 
designation of nymphs to either family is difficult. The possibility must remain 
that in the cordulid nymphs recorded in Table 2 are really nymphs of the genus 
Synthemoipsis . 

Lestid and aeshnid nymphs are common in Tasmanian waterways. 

Lestids are found amongst the vegetation of gently flowing or still water; those from 
Lake Edgar show no obvious preference towards any particular macrophyte. Aeshnid 
nymphs are robust and found in habitats ranging from the turbulent, e. g. rockfaces 
in waterfalls, to stagnant pools. Those found in Lake Edgar (being the same as the 
species from Lake Pedder, namely Acanthaeschna parvistigma Selys, ?) were restrict¬ 
ed to the turbulent eastern shoreline. 

Diptera :- Chaoborids are common in ponds and reservoirs, especially where stag¬ 
nant conditions prevail, or where oxygen levels are depleted during summer evenings. 
Although not frequently collected in Tasmania, the black organic ooze sediments 
beneath the open water at Lake Edgar undoubtedly provide a suitable habitat. Their 
life-style is discussed by Williams (1968). 

Mollusca The Valvatidae ( ?) recorded from Lake Edgar is also known to be in 
Lake Pedder, and is similar to a valvatid from southern Chile ( Smith, 1973). Both 
species could well belong to the family Hydrobiidae. 

Because of the high numbers of molluscs found in Lake Edgar, the view 
expressed (Bayly e^al^ 1972, p46) that because of "_the acidic nature and 
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low calcium content of the waters of Lake Pedder, it is surprising to find snails living 
successfully there, considering their high requirements for calcium in shell construc¬ 
tion” applies equally well to Lake Edgar, despite occasional leaching from the nearby 
dolomite outcrops (see Table 1), Research carried out overseas has demonstrated 
that freshwater mollusc distribution is influenced by ambient calcium levels, (Macan, 
1961; Bayly and Williams, 1973). 

Annelida: - Lake Edgar would seem to be quite depauperate in oligochaetes with 
worms found only in the plant free bottom-ooze area and the wet mat of dead reeds 
beside the lake. Nevertheless, some of the worms collected do represent significant 
finds. 

Species of the family Phreodrilidae are restricted to the Southern Hemis¬ 
phere, although no species from Tasmania have been described. (Goddard 1909. 
recorded the occurrence of the family in Tasmania). Three species are known from 
Lake Pedder, but because all material collected to date is juvenile, these species re¬ 
main undescribed ( Brinkhurst, 1971), It remains to be determined whether the 
phreodrilids from Lake Edgar are of the same species as those from Lake Pedder, or 
whether they belong to the group of "other specimens with completely bizarre setal 
arrangements .. " which " ,. may not even be attributed to a particular family at 
present" ( Brinkhurst, 1971, p. 110). 

The cosmopolitan family, Tubificidae, has few described representatives 
in Tasmania, Limnodrilus udekemianus Claparede is thought to occur on the 
southern shoreline of Lake Pedder (Brinkhurst, 1971), Further, Brinkhurst (1971) 
described two species of tubificid from Lake Pedder which he assigned to the disjunctly 
distributed genus Telmatodrilus . Telmatodrilus , known from California, Karelia, 
Kamchatka and Tasmania, and the closely related genus Macquaridrilus, from 
Macquarie Island and the South Pacific, are thought to be the survivors of an ancient 
line of tubificid (Brinkhurst and Jamieson, 1971 , p532). It is important, then, that 
the identity and generic relationships of the Lake Edgar tubificids be determined. 

The family Naididae is known to be cosmopolitan, but none have yet been 
recorded from Tasmania. Lumbricids are very widely distributed oligochaetes, and 
the family Lumbricidae has terrestrial, aquatic and semi-aquatic representatives. 

Although Aeolosomatids were long considered to be a family within the 
order Oligochaeta, Brinkhurst (in Brinkhurst and Jamieson, 1971) presents reasons for 
placing the Aeolosomatidae in some undetermined position outside the Oligochaeta, 
Aeolosomatids are typically very small worms (1mm long) and are often missed by 
collectors. Some species are known to be very widely distributed, but no species has 
been recorded from Tasmania. The present account is thus the first record of the 
presence of aeolosomatids in Tasmania. 

Of the list of animals collected from Lake Edgar, there are some surprising 
omissions. Syncarids are not listed, yet Allanaspides helonomus Swain £4 al_is found 
in the swamps very close to Lake Edgar, and Anaspides tasmaniae (Thomson) occurs 
in at least one creek flowing into the nearby companion lake. Lake Pedder is the 
home of one endemic fish, Galaxias pedderensis Frankenberg, and Galaxias parvus 
Frank is found in the adjoining swamps. No fish were found in Lake Edgar. 
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The ecosystem of Lake Pedder is regarded as simple (being based on a 
limited number of inter-relationships), stable and with low productivity ( Bayly et_al, 
1972), Detritivores, feeding on bacteria and detritus, comprise the bulk of the 
animals. The bacteria utilize the existing allochthonous and autochthonous organic 
material. 

Whilst it is not possible, because of lack of data, to compare the produc¬ 
tivity of Lake Pedder with that of Lake Edgar, there is no evidence for suggesting that 
the ecosystems operating in the two lakes are vastly different. Presumably the sim¬ 
ilarity of the ecosystems of Lakes Edgar and Maria is even closer. 

Detritivores collected from Lake Edgar include the phreatoicids, dipteran 
larvae, molluscs and annelids. The trichopterans, ephemeropterans and amphipods 
probably browse on algae, and the plecopterans, hemipterans and odonatans constitute 
the only carnivores present. 

Despite the near certainty that Lake Edgar does not stratify, nor is likely to 
generate any strong temperature or chemical gradients because the shallow lake is 
continually being stirred by strong winds, four distinct zones of animal abundance and 
diversity are discernible. Although these zones,and in particular zone 1,coincide with 
different vegetation types, physical factors, particularly the nature of the substrate 
and exposure to wave action, are probably the important factors governing the dis¬ 
tribution of the animals. Thus lestid nymphs, which cling to plant stems and are 
probably strong enough to withstand jerky movements of the stems without being dis¬ 
lodged were found associated with plants at all relevant sampling stations. The 
amphipod, A, australis , similarly was found associated with all the types of vegetation 
throughout the lake. 

Zone 1 , (SS 1-7, 11, 12). This is the zone associated with the sedges Lepido- 
sperma longitudinale and Chorisandra cymbaria, lying mainly along the eastern and 
southern shorelines but also around the southern shoreline of the island. The sub¬ 
strate of the former shorelines, sloping gently from the lake edge, is predominantly 
sandy, with quartzitic pebbles and ’Edgar pennies’ common. The shoreline is subject 
to strong wave action. 

Unsheltered shorelines in lakes typically harbour populations of ephemer¬ 
opterans and plecopterans clinging to the underside of rocks. Also, it is not unex¬ 
pected to find aeschnid nymphs clinging to strands of vegetation in the zone, but it 
is not clear why these animals should apparently be so restricted. 

Few animals were found at the deeper and outer margin of the sedge zone, 
depth 1,3m, SS 11 and 12. The presence of only strong swimmers - some trich¬ 
opterans and chaoborids - together with animals capable of strong attachment to 
plants and the fact of a reduced benthic fauna indicate an area of strong wave action 
over an unsuitable substrate of coarse sand particles. 

The bays between the emergent plants ( Melaleuca , Leptospermum , and 
Gymnoschoenus) on the eastern shoreline are filled witn dead stems of the reed 
Cladium gloineratum. The dead reeds snap free and are piled by the wind and waves 
in matts partially out of the water. Hence two bands of reed bed are formed : a band 
of soaking wet reed (SS 19) whose lower layers may actually be continuous with the 
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water of the lake, and a band (SS 20) immediately higher up the bank than the wet 
reed bat whose lower layers were, at the time of sampling, quite moist. The dead 
reeds are apparently broken down physically by grinding action; there is little 
evidence of rapid biological degradation. 

Besides serving as a source of some food, the wet reed beds act as refuges 
for much of the fauna found out in the open water of Zone 1, e. g. the amphipods, 
leptocerids, anisopterans and bivalves. The fact that blind neoniphargids and 
yabbies were collected in the open water of Zone 1 just after dark on Trip 1 but were 
only found in the dead reed beds during the daytime collecting of Trip 2 may be a 
result of the natural activity cycles of these animals. 

The 'dry' dead reed beds harbour a cryptic fauna of adult coleopterans, 
dipteran larvae, annelids, molluscs and isopods. Some of this fauna is well able to 
occupy the upper layers of the wet reed beds, e. g, Styloniscidae, Annelida and 
Mollusca. 'Jlie neoniphargids recovered at SS 20 must be geographically quite near 
the extreme limit of their distribution within Lake Edgar so far as the ability to 
tolerate dry conditions for any length of time is concerned. Perhaps somewhat 
surprisingly, no terrestrial amphipods of the family Talitridae were discovered. 

They are frequently found in moist leaf litter elsewhere in South East Australia. 

Zone 2 , SS 8, 9 and 10, Zone 2 lies along the western shoreline. Contrasting 
with the clearly defined eastern shoreline, that along the western margin of the lake 
is poorly defined because of the invading vegetation, Restio tetraphyllus and 
Myriophylluin propinquum. Additionally, an extensive silt deposit beneath a deeper 
layer of water gives rise to an unstable substrate surface. Wind effects are minimal 
because of protection from the thick scrub clothing the fault scarp immediately to the 
west of the lake. 

The lack of a stable, well defined heterogeneous substrate appears to be 
the factor causing the depletion of the fauna in this zone. Other than hydroptilids, 
which are usually very abundant in unsteady, silting portions of lakes, only highly 
mobile amphipods, corixids and lestids were collected. That is, a benthic fauna 
of detritivores is apparently absent in this zone. 

Zone 3 , SS 13-17 inclusive. This is a zone based on the reed Cladiurn glomera- 
tum and is removed from both shorelines. The substrate is more consolidated than 
it is in Zone 2. The fauna constitutes an intermediate stage between those found in 
Zones 1 and 2. For example, a benthic fauna of predominantly detritivores 
(phreatoicids, annelids and bivalves) but including amphipods and chironomids is 
more evident than in Zone 1. Also, austrochiltonids, trichopterans and carnivorous 
lestid nymphs, all strong swimmers, were found in the zone. 

Zone 4 , SS 18, The greatest abundance of animals was found in the black 
organic oozes in the deepest part of the lake, beneath the open water. 

Phreatoicids, oligochaetes, chironomids and bivalves comprise the most 
commonly collected animals from sediments in Tasmanian alpine lakes and rivers. 
Lake Edgar provides no exception, Neoniphargids, too, are sometimes found in the 
sediments of some shallow Tasmanian alpine lakes. Their feeding habits, whether 
they be detritivores, algal feeder or both, are not known. Chaoborid larvae, whilst 
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still in the benthic phase, are found in the organic oozes of ponds, lakes and reser¬ 
voirs and are believed to act as detritivores, but on changing to their swimming phase, 
they become carnivorous (Williams, 1968), No carnivores were found in Zone 4, 
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BIRDS OF THE AUSTRALIAN NEWSPRINT MILLS CONCESSION - 
FLORENTINE AND STYX VALLEYS 
B. C. Mollison 


THE area of the A. N.M. Concession, centred on Maydena, is shown in Gilbert 
(1965 fig. 71). It includes the Florentine and Styx Valleys and is adjacent to the 
Mount Field National Park. The following observations were made while I was under 
taking investigations into game control during 1958-60. Some additional notes from 
Mount Field National Park are included. 

Because my observations were sporadic it is not claimed that this list is 
complete. It is hoped that it will serve as a basis for further work in an area for 
which little has been published. 

Black Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo. Individuals enter the Florentine and Styx 
Valleys and 1 have seen them flying high over the. forests. 

White-faced Heron Ardea novaehollandiae. Occurs in the Tyenna Valley and in 
open grassland between Maydena and Westerway. Occasional at Maydena and 
National Park. 

Black Duck Anas superciliosa . The only duck recorded from the forested areas. 

Pairs found around Maydena, in waterholes and quarries and gullies (some complete¬ 
ly surrounded by tall trees). Breeds along the Florentine Valley. 

Australian Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus. Appears reasonably common. 

Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrocephalus . Appears reasonably common. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax . Occasionally seen in the area. 

Swamp Harrier Circus approximans . One or two around cleared paddocks at 
Maydena in summer. Occasionally seen passing over forested areas. 

Brown Hawk Falco berigora . Sparse. Is attracted to slash fires where presumably 
they feed on amphibians, reptiles and small rodents fleeing from the fires. 

Brown Quail Synoicus ypsilophorus. Small coveys flushed from bracken - grass¬ 
land around Junee and John Bull. 

Tasmanian Native Hen Tribonyx mortierii. Absent from wet heaths and buttongrass 
Common around the Maydena depot. A single bird was seen crossing the Styx road 
in an area of rainforest and mixed forest; several miles of rainforest separated this 
bird from any known Native Hen community. 

Spurwinged Plover Vanellus miles. Occurs at Maydena, Kallista, Junee and 
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occasionally at the Settlement. The largest flock was of 80 birds at Maydena (June) 
Silver Gull Lams novaehollandiae. Occasionally seen flying across the Florentine 
Valley (per D. Frankcombe). 

Brush Bronzewing Phaps elegans. Pairs and individuals have been seen at Junee, 
Burma Road, Kallista and National Park. 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus funereus. Common throughout the 
forested areas all year. Large flocks, up to 60, form from February on. An excep¬ 
tional flock of 300 birds was seen at Lake Webster in winter. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Cacatua galerita . Less common than the previous species. 
Found in rainforest in small numbers and flying over buttongrass at Tim Shea. 

Swift Parrot Lathamus discolor . Common in the Florentine in summer with flocks of 
up to 300 from late February to April/May. Breeds. Is particularly attracted to the 
flowers of Eucalyptus regnans . 

Green Rosella Platycercus caledonicus. The commonest resident parrot although 
outnumbered by the Swift Parrot in late summer. Flocks form from March, the larg¬ 
est being 80 birds on the Styx, South Spur ( July). Flocks of 10 to 20 are more com¬ 
mon. I have seen them feed on the dried flowers of Nothofagus cunninghami and 
opening green mature capsules of E. globulus, E. obliqua, E. viminalis and 
E. regnans. They also feed on dock and buttercup seeds and open green pods of 
Acacia dealbata for their milky seeds. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo Cacomantis pyrrhophanus. The only cuckoo recorded. Present 
around Maydena and on all coupes from September to January. 

Boobook Owl Ninox novaeseelandiae. Not plentiful. Occurs in the cleared and rest- 
forested areas of the Florentine and Styx Valleys and around Maydena. 

Masked Owl Tyto novaehollandiae. Heard around Maydena. One seen at Nicholls 
Spur. 

Tawny Frogmouth Podargus strigoides . Probably the most common night bird in the 
concession area, on cut-overs and along roads. 

Owlet Nightjar Aegotheles cristatus . One seen at night on the Styx, South Spur. 
Superb Lyrebird Menura novaehollandiae. Introduced into National Park some years 
ago. Reports of vocal mimicry were prevalent in the Florentine Valley (1960) and 
one or two have been taken in game snares (per A. Nicholls). Not common (1960). 
Skylark Alauda arvensis . Present on pastures at Maydena. 

Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena . Pairs nest under most of the bridges in the 
concession and at the Settlement. 

Tree Martin Petrochelidon nigricans . Occurs in lightly timbered areas ( Tim Shea, 
the Settlement, National Park, Karanja) and are commonly seen around the Maydena 
recreation ground. Breeds. 

Pip* 1 Anthus novaeseelandiae . One or two found at the Settlement and around 
Maydena. 


( To be concluded) 
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THIS record of an observation of Cattle Egrets Ardeola ibis at the Tasmanian Depart 
ment of Agriculture Research Farm at Cressy gives some details of one of the largest 
concentrations of these birds yet seen in Tasmania. 




Cattle Egrets in Australia The Cattle Egret originated in Eurasia and 
Africa, but now occurs also in America, Australia and New Zealand. In 1933 an 
organisation of pastoralists in Western Australia introduced 18 birds from India to the 
Kimberley region, the idea being that these birds would help combat the cattle-tick 
in Northern Australia. It is thought that none of these birds survived. However in 
1948 the Cattle Egret was seen in large numbers at Oenpelli, Northern Territory 
( Deignan 1960) and has since spread throughout much of Australia. It was first sight¬ 
ed in Victoria in 1949 (Wakefield). Since 1954 (RAOU 1960) Cattle Egrets have 
been recorded breeding near Grafton, northern New South Wales. 

The nest is a saucer shaped structure made from sticks and is usually placed 
in a tree standing in or near water. The eggs are white with a faint blue tinge, clutch 
size from three to six. When breeding this normally white 21 inch (54 c, ) long bird 
is adorned with orange-buff plumage on the head, neck and body, and the legs and 
bill rake on a reddish hue. 

The eighth supplement to the official 1926 checklist of the Royal Austral¬ 
asian Ornithologists Union lists Cattle Egrets as No. 184A and gives further literature 
references. 


Cattle Egrets at Cressy The Cressy Research Farm is situated approxim¬ 

ately two : tiles (3 km) south of Cressy. A weir which has been created by the water 
overflow from the H.E.C. power station at Poatina is situated on the farm. This 
weir is favoured by numbers of birds including duck and cormorant species. The first 
Cattle Egret seen at the Cressy Research Farm was a single bird in the early winter of 
1965. Workmen at the farm thought this bird to be an albino form of the White - 
faced Heron Ardea novaehollandiae. However, the following year two such birds 
appeared.and were identified as Cattle Egrets. Their numbers are known to have 
subsequently increased each year (no actual figures are available). In June 1972 I 
commenced observations and found 24 birds were present. In 1973 the number 
increased to 25 birds. Observations at the farm have, until 1973, revealed a definite 
migratory pattern. The birds arrive in early winter and depart in early November. 

In mid-October 1973 seven of the birds were adopting the orange-buff breed 
ing plumage. When on the 3rd November eleven birds had breeding plumage and had 
not left the area I studied their roosting site in willows growing in the weir as 1 wond¬ 
ered if they intended to breed in the area. There was no sign of this and the birds 
finally left on the 13th of November. They were noticed flying in a north-easterly 
direction on their departure. 

Observations: The Cattle Egrets at Cressy were very shy, never letting me get 

close to them unless I was in a Land Rover to which they appeared quite accustomed. 
They were usually clustered together in paddocks and always flew in a group and 
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landed together.’, 

They frequented paddocks which were being grazed by stock, with particular 
favouritism for areas occupied by pigs, and where these animals had rooted up the 
ground. Unlike Forest Ravens Corvus tasmanicus Cattle Egrets appear not to dis¬ 
turb surface soil and pasture in their search for insects and their larvae. 

It may also be interesting to note that twelve White Egrets Egretta alba 
which I had been observing in the St. Helens area left (presumably for their main¬ 
land breeding ground) only a week before the Cressy Cattle Egrets. 

The Cattle Egret appears now to be a regular visitor to Tasmania and not a 
rare vagrant as was the case a few years ago. It was first discovered at Rostrevor on 
19 April 1965 (Thomas 1966) and at King Island on the same date (McGarvie 1965) 

I thank the staff at the Cressy Research Farm for their co-operation, and 
Mr. R. H. Green for criticising the manuscript. 
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(A flock of 36+ birds was reported from Moriarty from August to November, 1973 ) 

- Ed. ) 

COMMUNAL NESTING BEHAVIOUR IN THE GENUS SERICORNIS 
J.G. K. Harris and O. M.G. Newman 

A BIRD was flushed from a domed nest beside a track at Fern Tree. Mt. Wellington, on 
6 Jan, 1974. Investigation showed that the nest contained two eggs and that the 
occupant was a Brown Scrub-Wren Sericomis humilis. Subsequent visits indicated 
the following nest contents : two eggs on 13 Jan, two young on 20 Jan. 24 Jan and 
27 Jan. On 31 Jan. at 0730 hours one young was in the entrance hole of the nest and 
as it was judged ready to leave the nest the area was vacated immediately. Inspec¬ 
tion of the nest at 1900 hours on 31 Jan. indicated that both young had left. Adults 
and fledgelings were subsequently located in dense vegetation approximately 30 
metres from the nest. 

During visits to the nest it became apparent that more than one pair of 
Brown Scrub-Wrens were territorial in the vicinity of the nest. Vegetation in the 
area is very dense, consisting of regrowth from the 1967 fires, and this makes detail¬ 
ed observation difficult, but birds could be located spatially by their vigorous alarm 
calls. At first this was taken to be a response of birds attracted by the alarm call of 
one bird; the Brown Thornbill Acanthiza pusilla often participates in such events. 
However, during periods of prolonged observation after the eggs had hatched, it was 
apparent that about four birds were carrying food in the vicinity of the nest. There 
was a noticeable plumage difference in these birds, some having much yellower 
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throats and breasts than others. 

In an attempt to verify this apparent communal feeding of the nestlings a 
mist net was erected adjacent to the nest at 0645 hours on 31 Jan. A Brown Scrub- 
Wren was trapped immediately, and by the time it had been banded, three others 
were also trapped. All four were trapped within 1.1/2 metres of the nest. It was 
apparent, examining the birds in the hand, that the four comprised two adults and 
two immatures, distinguished by their darker brown, less clearly marked plumage and 
by fresh appearance of their soft parts. There was also a difference in wing measure¬ 
ments; the wings of the adults measuring 68 and 69 mm, while the immatures 
measured only 59.5 and 60.5 mm. 

A colour photograph was taken of one adult bird during the banding oper¬ 
ation and of a bird feeding at the nest. Comparison of these photographs indicates 
that the bird feeding the young at the nest is a dark throated immature. 

McGill (1970) gives the breeding season of the Brown Scrub-Wren as July 
to December, which indicates that the event reported above was exceptionally late 
in the season. Harrison (1969) has reviewed instances of helpers at the nest in 
Australian passerine birds and comments that the proportion of species showing this 
behaviour is high in comparison with other regions. Examples of communal nesting 
behaviour are cited for the families Campephagidae (Cuckoo-shrikes), Acanthizinae 
(Thornhills). M a lurin ae (Fairy Wrens), Tim aliidae ( Babblers), Sittidae (Sittellas), 
Meliphagidae (Honeyeaters), Grallinidae ( Choughs). Artamidae ( Woodswallows) 
and Cracticidae (Butcher-birds). 

In the present instance, it is apparent that two immature birds, probably the 
young of a previous 1973-74 season brood, were helping the adults to feed the young 
of a later brood. This is apparently the first published record of such behaviour for 
the genus Sericornis . This adaptation of breeding behaviour, as evidenced by the 
present instance, does not appear to be as advanced as that of, for instance, the 
Malurinae (Fairy Wrens) where sub-adult birds, potentially capable of breeding, 
assist in the care of the young of an adult pair (Harrison 1969). 

References ; 

McGill, A. R. 1970 Australian Warblers Melbourne : BOC. 

Harrison, C.J.O. 1969 Helpers at the nest in Australian passerine birds. 

Emu 69 : 30-40. 
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BEACH-WASHED BIRDS. KING ISLAND. 1973 
M.T. Templeton 

IN July 1973 I left King Island to reside in South Australia so this will be my final 
annual report of beach-washed birds for King Island. 

The following birds were collected on beaches from January to July 1973. 

Thick-billed Penguin Eudyptes pachyrhynchus. One live bird in partial moult and 
with a broken flipper was collected at Porky Beach on 27 Jan. It died several weeks 
later when half the moult was completed and was forwarded to K. G. Simpson, Mel¬ 
bourne for study. 

Little Penguin Eudyptula minor Over 40. mainly juveniles, were found dead on 
Porky Beach in January and February, 

Great-winged Petrel Pterodroma niacroptera One at Half Moon Bay on 22 Feb. 
Cape Petrel Daption capense One at Porky Beach on 9 Jun. , 1973. 

Fairy Prion Pachyptila turtur One Porky Beach 9 Jun.; an estimated 100 dead, 
killed by cats, on Grassy Island on 24 Jul. . 1973. Nesting burrows were being clean¬ 
ed out but the colony was greatly depleted. 

Dove Prion Pachyptila desolata One at Porky Beach on 20 Feb. , 1973. 

Thin-billed Prion Pachyptila belcheri One dead in paddock at Loorana, 1 Km. 
inland on 27 Jun. , 1973. 

Black-browed Albatross Diomedea melanophris. One dessicated specimen at Half 
Moon Bay in July was forwarded to the CSIRO Canberra. 

White-capped Albatross Diomedea cauta A dead juvenile was collected at Currie 
by Robert Kemp on 16 Jun. , 1973. 

WADERS IN TASMANIA (Concluded) 

31. Red-necked Stint C, ruficollis 

The most numerous of the migratory waders. Flocks (50 - 1500) occur 
regularly at Circular Head, Port Sorell, Kelso, Low Head, Cape Portland. Anson's 
Bay. St. Helens, Okehampton, Rheban, Blackman Bay, Sorell, Barilla Bay, Lauder¬ 
dale, Clear Lagoon, Pipeclay Lagoon and South Arm. Smaller numbers occur else¬ 
where on the coast (Ocean Beach, Strahan; Scamander, etc. ) and inland ( Tunbridge, 
Lake Augusta, Shannon Lagoon). Numbers remain during the winter. 

32. Curlew Sandpiper C. ferruginea 

Large flocks of this summer visitor from Siberia occur each year at Cape 
Portland, Sorell and Barilla Bay. These flocks may contain 1000 birds. Regular at 
Kelso and irregular elsewhere. In some winters numbers remain behind. 

33. Dunlin C. alpina 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia. Only recorded in one year, when as 
many as 5 birds may have been present in the Barilla Bay-Orielton Lagoon - Lauder¬ 
dale area. 

34. Western Sandpiper C. mauri 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia or Alaska. The only Australian record 
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is of a single bird at Clear Lagoon, Sandford in September 1969. 

35. Sanderling C. alba 

Regular summer visitor from Siberia to Anson's Bay where a flock of 20-40' 
forms each year. The only other record is from Cape Portland. 

36. Bu f f - bre as te d Sandpiper Tryngites subruficollis 

The only record of this Siberian breeding bird is from Barilla Bay in October 

1967. 

37. Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa 

Rare summer visitor from Siberia. Only two records, single birds at South 
Arm in January 1965 and Orielton Lagoon in November 1966. 

38. Bar-tailed Godwit L. lapponica 

Common summer visitor from Siberia. Flocks of up to 100 occur each 
year at lx>w Head, Sorell and South Arm. Small numbers occur elsewhere, particular¬ 
ly on the northern coasts and at Blackman Bay. Some remain each winter. 

39. Ruff Philomachus pugnax 

Occasional summer visitor from Siberia. The only positive record is of 
five birds at Barilla Bay in September 1966. There is a probable record of a flock of 
40 at Cape Portland. The smaller female, or Reeve, may easily be confused with a 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. 

AVOCETS & STILTS — Recurvirostridae 
Rare visitors from the mainland. 

40. Banded Stilt Cladorhynchus leucocephalus 

There are no records in the last 15 years. 

41. White-headed Stilt Himantopus himantopus 

The only recent records are of single birds near Granville Harbour in 1965 
and at Rostrevor near Triabunna in May 1960. 

42. Red-necked Avocet. Recurvirostra novaehollandiae 

There have been no records in the last 15 years. 

STONE CURLEWS - Burhinidae 

43. Southern Stone Curlew Burhinus magnirostris 

There are no recent records 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, BIOGRAPHIES & ARCHIVES 

WITH the co-operation of people connected with Australian ornithology I am contin¬ 
uing the work commenced by H. M. Whittell in his The Literature of Australian Birds . 
1954 : Paterson Brokensha : Perth : Western Australia, i. e. compiling bibliographies 
and biographies of all who have made a contribution to Australian ornithology. 

Taking up in 1950, where the late Major Whittell left off, I am bringing the book up 
to date to 1975, thus adding 25 years to the work. Accordingly, the completed pro¬ 
ject is envisaged as, A Bio-bibliography of Australian Ornithology ; 1951-1975. 
Although 1 have found that many people keep their own bibliographies, I am prepared 
to compile these myself. However, l will need assistance with the biographies, and as 
I hope to give these a personal touch, I would be very happy if interstate and country 
visitors to Melbourne would contact me at 89 7631. In time, I will contact everyone 
who should be included. 

I have also commenced a '’Catalogue of Archival Material". This was 
originally intended to merely record the location of archival material relating to 
Australian ornithology such as field note-books, diaries, letters, drawings and photo¬ 
graphs, thus ensuring that these valuable sources of ornithological information were 
not only preserved, but also made available to the serious worker. However, in 
response to some previous notices of this plan. 1 have not only been advised ,>f its 
location, but been sent the material itself. It will be appreciated that the custody of 
this material imposes a great responsibility on me, and for this reason I have made 
arrangements with the La Trobe Library Section of the State Library of Victoria to 
accept, on loan, as a separate collection, the material entrusted to me. This will 
be held by the Library in safe keeping, and made available only on Library premises 
for the purposes of research. The nucleus of this collection is already at the Library, 
and a list of the holdings and the conditions under which they may be examined has 
been published in R, A. O, U, Newsletter No. 18, February 1974, 

1 would be most grateful to hear from anyone holding such material who 
would be prepared to consider seriously the desirability of its being safely housed in 
the La [robe Library, or to having it photo-copied, or to simply letting me have a 
list of their collections. It should be realized that all records, however trivial they 
seem, may be of great significance in the future, and should be preserved. 

(Mrs.) Tess Kloot 
8/114 Shannon Street 
Box Hill North .* Victoria : 3129 
Archivist : Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union. 
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